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FOREWORD: 


by 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


T IS WORTH while in every generation to describe 

afresh the pioneers and heroes of the past, and 

especially those of the recent past, whose exploits 
were achieved in circumstances not altogether unlike our 
own. For even a little distance gives a new perspective 
and the successors of great men see them in a proportion 
not to be appreciated by contemporaries, while the 
similarity of circumstance enforces the truth that great 
accomplishments are not only to be found in remote 
antiquity. This is especially true with respect to the 
heroes of faith. An age which is obsessed with change 
and “ progress ’’ is liable to suppose that faith had its 
triumphs long ago, but that it is now out of date, and 
that some other inspiration must be sought if mankind 
is to be capable of similar heights to-day. Accordingly 
I offer a cordial welcome to this portrait-gallery—or 
(if that is a somewhat ambitious description) to this 
snapshot album—setting vividly before us Great 
Christians of the period immediately before our own, 
indefinitely various in ecclesiastical and temperamental 
type, but alike in the fact that through faith in Christ 
they became illustrations of the greatness that is 
possible to men. 

WiLiraM_ EBsor. 

June ist, 1933. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by 
THE EDITOR 


T is not the object of this book to define greatness. 

One may doubt, indeed, whether any satisfactory 

definition of greatness could be found. It is, however, 
a quality which can be recognised, sometimes by all the 
world at once, more often by a few to begin with and 
only in the course of time by a larger circle. It is 
something which those who recognise it recognise at 
once as something quite distinct from other qualities, 
such as honesty, courage, unselfishness and so forth; 
but it is not the sum of these other qualities, though the 
lack of them, or at least of some of them, will rob a man 
of his claim to greatness. This is so whether we are 
thinking of the greatness of a man as a man, or of his 
greatness as a soldier, a statesman, an artist or a 
philosopher. Napoleon’s courage, determination and 
skill have been matched by other soldiers ;_ the intensity 
of purpose and the knowledge of men, which Washington 
and Lincoln possessed, have been seen in other statesmen ; 
nor can we put a finger on the exact quality in the 
make-up of Beethoven, Michael Angelo or Shakespeare, 
which makes them greater men than Reynolds, Byron 
and Mendelssohn. Nor is it enough to take refuge in 
the word “ genius,’’ for we may rightly ascribe genius 
to men to whom, equally nghtly, we deny greatness. 
We must be content, therefore, to use a word which we 
cannot define, in the knowledge that very much, if not 
exactly the same, meaning will be iver to it by those 
who read this book. - 
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It 1s easier to find a definition of the word Christian, 
though, as will be recognised by those who read the 
forty chapters which this book contains, it is a word 
which admits of a very wide interpretation. It has 
even been stretched to admit of the inclusion of at least 
one man who would perhaps have hesitated to claim it 
for himself. Hale White, or Mark Rutherford as we 
more generally know him, has, however, the right of 
admission to the company of men and women included 
under our title because, though he doubted the validity 
of the Christianity presented to his mind by the churches, 
he had no doubt that there might be a Christian religion 
to which he could have given himself heart and soul 
and in which he could have found the comfort and the 
peace which he so sadly lacked. 

It was not easy to select forty men and women for 
this book. There were so many claims, even after 
it had been decided to restrict the period from which 
the selection had to be made to the last fifty years and 
to exclude all who are still living. There are, therefore, 
many notable absentees. Probably every reader will 
think of someone who ought to have been included in 
preference to someone who is here. When, however, 
it is remembered that the main object of such a book 
must be, in the first place, to be as nearly all-embracing 
as possible and, in the second place, to show how many- 
faceted our Christian religion is, and, in the third place, 
to give only portraits of men and women for whom 
could: be found sympathetic draughtsmen, it will be 
realised that we do not find it necessary to apologise 
for the absence of this man or that. All that we need 
say is, that we do not claim that those whom we present 
were greater Christians than many whose names have 
been omitted. 

The Archbishop of York in his foreword rightly 
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describes the book as rather a snapshot album than a 
portrait gallery. More than this was manifestly im- 
possible within the limits of such a book. This fact, so 
far from diminishing from the value of the sketches, 
rather adds to it, in that the writers have been forced 
to seek for the focus of faith in the men and women 
about whom they have written. Like snapshots, too, 
some of the sketches present the subjects in a new and 
unusual light, and this, too, is all to the good. 

There has been no attempt to secure uniformity of 
treatment and no collaboration between the authors to 
find a common denominator of Christianity for these 
forty Christians, so different from one another in character 
and circumstance and appeal. It is, therefore, the more 
striking that something of a common denominator has 
been found, and it is in this that the value of the book, 
if any, will lie. While it is untrue to say that the modern 
age is irreligious, it is certainly true to say that the 
interest that is shown in religion by the present generation 
is a very different kind of interest from that which any 
previous age has shown. Impatient of authority, 
whether that of government, parent or church, yet eager 
to find a solution of the mysteries of life and death, 
the young men and women of the post-war period 
seem to be leaving organised Christianity on one side 
and to be ignoring the message which it preaches; 
but, at bottom, religion survives in them all, and it is 
good to find that in forty great Christians of the last 
fifty years it has been possible to discover, as common 
to them all, one thing which makes them members of 
a community greater and nobler than any religious 
organisation, their devotion to the man Christ Jesus, 
and it may be that in a new presentation of the man 
Jesus will be found the source of a religion for this 
new age. 
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There are religious movements to-day of great interest 
and importance. They are barely touched upon in this 
book, they are too new yet to have been judged. It 
may perhaps be predicted that they will stand or fall 
in proportion as they show the devotion to Jesus Christ 
which was shown by the forty men and women, who are 


the Great Christians of this book. 
R. S. ForMAN. 
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LORD ACTON 
1834—1902 
by 
CUTHBERT BUTLER 


T SEEMS RIGHT to state at the outset my credentials for 
making this character sketch of Lord Acton, bringing 
out above all those aspects that entitle him to a place 

among ‘“‘ Great Christians’’ of the past half-century. 
I knew him, then, personally in his Cambridge years, 
I may say well, 1f not intimately. And when writing the 
Life of Bishop Ullathorne and the Vatican Council, I had 
to study him closely in the two most controversial and 
most public episodes of his life in the sphere of theology 
and religion. Those who were in any kind of close 
personal contact with him, even in his last years at 
Cambridge, must now be few, and not many can be 
living who enjoyed his friendship. 

John Emerich Dalberg Acton was born in 1834 at 
Naples. The Actons of Aldenham, in Shropshire, were 
an old English Catholic Cavalier family, who received 
a baronetcy from Charles I in 1643, for fidelity to the 
royal cause in the Civil War. He came of a cadet branch 
of the family, his grandfather succeeding to the baronetcy 
and property. This branch of the Actons had long lived 
on the Continent, and had inter-married in various 
nations, finally settling in Naples, where his grandfather 
rose to high office, being even Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Cardinal Acton, the 
English Cardinal in Curia in the time of Gregory XVI, 
was his uncle. His mother was heiress of the great 
Bavarian family of Dalberg; and his wife, married in 
1865, was an Arco-Valley, of one of the oldest aristocratic 
houses of Bavaria. All this serves to bring out an 
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important side of his personality, showing how by his 
antecedents and his connections he was cosmopolitan 
rather than English. He was equally at home speaking 
and writing in English, German, Italian, French, Spanish, 
with perfect mastery ; and his friendships, both personal 
and epistolary, embraced leading scholars and statesmen 
of all these nationalities. 

His father died when he was but a year old, and five 
years later, 1840, his mother became wife of Lord 
Granville, one of the old Liberal statesmen, who later 
was Gladstone’s Foreign Minister. In 1860 she died. — 

In 1843, at the age of nine, already Sir John Acton, he 
was sent to Oscott, near Birmingham, in those days 
under Wiseman’s presidency, the leading Catholic school 
in England. He contributed to W. Ward’s Life of 
Wiseman a pleasing reminiscence of Oscott and of 
Wiseman: “I was at Oscott from 1843 to the end of 
1848, and went through the whole school from end to 
end.’’ Seeing he was barely fifteen when he left, this 
seems to point to a not surprising precociousness. He 
always retained his early admiration and affection for 
Wiseman, even when in later life divergences arose 
between them. It cannot be doubted that this early 
formation in the progressive enlightened Catholic atmos- 
phere of Oscott under Wiseman’s inspiration, implanted 
in young Acton that deep-rooted Catholic instinct that 
made him weather the storms of later years, and that 
manifested itself so unexpectedly on more than one 
critical occasion. 

From Oscott he went to Munich, his mother’s native 
place, first as private pupil of Déllinger, and then to go 
through the University course under Déllinger and other 
teachers of the highest rank. 1848 was the Year of the 
Revolutions whereby were overthrown throughout most 
of Western Europe the autocratic absolutist governments, 
and constitutional governments set up. This great 
movement must have deeply impressed the young man, 
and he became imbued with the convinced Liberalism, 
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political and ecclesiastical, in which he never wavered 
throughout life. He remained at Munich until 1854. 
There is no doubt that Déllinger’s was the chief formative 
influence of his life, working during the plastic years 
from fifteen to twenty. In the years after leaving 
Munich took place visits to the United States, to Russia, 
with his stepfather Lord Granville, and to Italy. And 
then, in 1858, he came to settle down, at the age of twenty- 
four, at the ancestral home of the Actons, Aldenham in 
Shropshire, and so to enter on his very varied public life. 

I take it that the purpose of this sketch is not to depict 
Acton as a great man who was a Christian, but specifically 
as a Great Christian. And indeed, the dominant and 
absorbing interest of his life lay in the sphere of religious 
issues, above all of moral principle and political morality. 
In 1874 he spoke of himself as ‘‘ seeking to occupy my 
life with no studies that do not help religion.”’ 

It therefore suffices to note in passing that in 1858 
he entered Parliament, representing an Irish constituency 
until 1864. He did not shine in the House of Commons, 
being a silent member and making only one short speech. 
He consistently supported the Liberal government of 
the day ; and during those years were laid the foundations 
of his admiration for Gladstone, an admiration that grew 
into a warm close fnendship, fully reciprocated by 
Gladstone. 

During these same six years, '58 to '64, Acton em- 
barked on the first phase of his public Catholic life as 
joint owner and editor of the Rambler and Home and 
Foreign Review, in a way the most characteristic episode 
of his life. It would be impossible to tell here the story. 
It has been told fully and well by Cardinal Gasquet in 
the Introduction to the volume of Acton’s letters to his 
co-editor, Richard Simpson, Lord Acton and His Circle ; 
and more shortly by W. Ward in the Life of Newman, 
and myself in the Life of Ullathorne. This would be the 
place, too, to bring out Acton’s religious, ethical, and 
political creed, all bound up together into one ; but this, 
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too, would be impossible here, so many-sided and 
complex, yet single-minded a personality was his. 
Readers whom this sketch may interest in him should 
read the elaborate Introductions—understanding and 
sympathetic, yet discriminating and judicious—prefixed 
by his chief Cambridge disciples, Messrs. Figgis and 
Lawrence, to the volumes of his Essays and Letters 
which they edited after his death; also the good, but 
less understanding, Memoir of Mr. Herbert Paul in 
another volume of Letters. In one of the above-named 
Introductions the writers sum up: 


‘‘ What mainly marked him out among men was the 
intense reality of his faith. This gave to all his studies their 
practical tone. His scholarship was to him as practical as 
his politics, and his politics as ethical as his faith. All his 
varying interests were inspired by one unconquerable resolve, 
the aim of securing universally, alike in Church and in State, 
the recognition of the paramountcy of principles over in- 
terests, of liberty over tyranny, of truth over all forms of 
evasion or equivocation.”” Asa consequence, ‘‘ he demanded 
with passion that history should set the follies and the crimes 
of ecclesiastical authority in no better light than those of 
civil.” 

It was this that more than aught else brought him 
into conflict with his ecclesiastical authorities. His 
principle was that once a fact was established on good 
evidence as a fact, no considerations of apologetics or 
edification should justify its being denied, or suppressed, 
or explained away, or condoned; and this principle he 
applied freely in the history of the Popes. His interest 
lay not so much in theology as in ethical theory, especially 
as applied to political morality. He was an austere 
moralist, a rigorist indeed. What was wrong in private 
morality was for him wrong in politics and statecraft, 
whether in ecclesiastical or civil rulers. The sanctity of 
human life was with him a fundamental dogma, and the 
sanctity of conscience; and all attempts to control 
conscience by force he held to be essentially wrong. 
Thus he condemned all persecution, and looked on the 
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burning of heretics as judicial murder, wrong in itself, 
and not to be excused, or condoned, or palliated by 
appeals to the “‘ ideas of the time.’’ Acton was a Liberal 
alike in Church and in State, but his Liberalism was 
academic and all his own, and made him condemn the 
ideas and proceedings of many movements called Liberal. 
His detestation was for tyranny in any form, the undue 
interference with the rightful liberties of man, whether 
exercised by a single despotic ruler, or by a camarilla, 
or by the mob. 

His ideas were held with an absoluteness verging on 
intransigence, especially in his younger years; in later 
life he mellowed somewhat. 

In the Rambler his aim was to raise the intellectual 
life of Catholics in England, still suffering the effects 
of the eclipse during the long period of penal times, to 
the levels prevailing in Catholic countries at their highest, 
by following the methods of scholarship and scientific 
historical investigation he had learned in the Munich 
schools. Unsound apologetics, shoddy works of all 
kinds, whether by Catholics or others, were relentlessly 
cut to pieces; the public acts of Church authorities, of 
the English Catholic bishops, of Popes, were freely 
criticised ; freedom of discussion was claimed in all 
matters short of defined Catholic doctrine. It was an 
ambitious programme for a young man of twenty-four ! 
But already his maturity of judgment, his accumulation 
of knowledge, his wide range of reading, his grasp of 
books, of movements, of men, as revealed in the letters 
published by Cardinal Gasquet, are astonishing, even 
prodigious. It is not surprising that a Catholic periodical 
conducted on these lines should in the heated religious 
atmosphere of 1860, the date of the spoliation of the 
Papal States, have caused irritation and given offence to 
the authorities. In his Introduction, Cardinal Gasquet 
says: ‘‘ Looking back after half a century it is possible 
to see that many of the opinions which called forth the 
strong condemnation of many Catholics, and in some 
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instances remonstrances and threats from the authorities, 
would pass to-day without remark. Times have changed, 
and we with them.’”’ This judgment may be illustrated 
by Simpson’s Life of Campion; it first appeared in a 
series of articles in the Rambler and gave great offence at 
the time. It has now taken its place as an accepted 
standard work on the Elizabethan persecution, Cardinal 
Gasquet declaring it “ to contain the best account of the 
position of Catholics in England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.” 

In 1862, the case of the Rambler becoming perilous, 
Acton transformed it into a quarterly, The Home and 
Foreign Review. It stood for the same principles, but 
was raised to a still higher level of literary and editorial 
excellence. Of it Matthew Arnold said: ‘‘ Perhaps in 
no organ of criticism in this country was there so much 
knowledge, so much play of mind.’”’ I once told Acton 
in his late years at Cambridge, that Edmund Bishop used 
to say that the first thing that had attracted his attention 
to the Catholic Church was the Home and Foreign; in it 
he saw a frank recognition of difficulties and problems, 
and a firm foothold and sure grip in facing them, that he 
did not see anywhere else. Acton smiled with evident 
pleasure, and said: ‘ Well, I’m glad to know the poor 
old Home and Foreign did some good !”’ 

It came to an end in 1864. In the previous year 
Acton had taken part in a Congress of leading German 
Catholic professors at. Munich, and had written an 
enthusiastic article on it. But a Papal brief giving a 
general approval, condemned certain features, in par- 
ticular Dollinger’s address. Acton, in an article, ‘‘ Con- 
flicts with Rome ”’ (reprinted in the Essays) recognised 
that the aspects condemned by Rome were the very 
ones that appealed to the conductors of the Review. 
He wrote: 


“No Catholic can contemplate without alarm the evil that 
would be ‘caused i be Catholic journal persistently labouring 
to thwart the published will of the Holy See, and continuously 
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defying its authority. The conductors of this Review refuse 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of such a position. 
And if it were accepted, the Review would represent no section 
of Catholics. . . { will sacrifice the existence of the Review 
to the defence of its principles, in order that I may combine 
the obedience which is due to legitimate ecclesiastical 
authority, with an equally conscientious maintenance of the 
rightful and necessary liberty of thought.” 


The next five years were an oasis in Acton’s life. He 
lived partly at Aldenham and partly at the estate of his 
wife, married in 1865, on the lake of Tegernsee, Bavaria. 
At Aldenham he was ever forming the great library that 
at his death had grown to 60,000 volumes, now in the 
Cambridge University Library, a rare collection unique 
in some departments, notably the history of the Papacy. 
For two years he represented in Parliament Bridgnorth, 
the neighbouring town to Aldenham. His friendship 
with Gladstone ripened into the close intimacy of mutual 
respect and admiration that made him one of Gladstone’s 
most trusted confidants. In 1869, Gladstone obtained 
for him a peerage, and he became Lord Acton of 
Aldenham. 

This was on the eve of the Vatican Council, when 
Acton was again to come into the limelight of ecclesiastical 
politics. It is not necessary, nor would it be possible to 
set out here the reasons that threw Ddllinger, and with 
him Acton, into an attitude of determined hostility to 
the Council, and embarked them on a campaign to wreck 
it altogether, and in any case to impede the definition of 
Papal infallibility. The whole thing is gone into in The 
Vatican Council. But itis necessary to speak of Acton’s 
part; and all the more so, because some of his actions no 
Catholic can condone. It may with truth be said that 
the fears of Dollinger and Acton were mainly on the 
political side, on questions of Church and State, and the 
relations of the Catholic Church to modern democratic 
governments and social and civil conditions. Their 
great fear was that the defining Papal infallibility would 
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turn the Catholic Church into a veritable theocracy. 
The actual results after sixty years have shown that such 
forebodings have not materialised. But in common with 
many of the statesmen of the time, they held them with 
great conviction. Acton was in Rome all through the 
Council and was in close touch with the Minority bishops. 
Speaking all the languages with perfect mastery and 
already knowing personally many of the leading bishops, 
he acted as a sort of liaison officer bringing into relation 
with one another the Minority groups of different 
nationalities, and being instrumental in forming the 
international committee of Inopportunist bishops and 
giving it cohesion. His activities were ceaseless and 
untiring. Throughout the course of the Council ap- 
peared with regularity a couple of times a week in an 
Augsburg paper a series of ‘‘ Letters from Rome,”’ 
sixty-nine of them, signed ‘‘ Quirinus.” It is certain 
that they were inserted by Ddllinger, who said they were 
made up from materials supplied by three correspondents 
in Rome; and it is not in doubt that the principal 
informant was Acton. It is a mistake to say that the 
Letters of Quirinus were his; but no doubt considerable 
portions of his letters were incorporated by Dédllinger. 
The letters are bitterly hostile to the Council. It is my 
deliberate judgment in The Vatican Council that they 
present a thoroughly partisan picture, as partisan as the 
most violent polemic of the other side, drawn under the 
influence of intensely heated feelings and grave appre- 
hensions of the dangers he believed would follow for the 
Catholic Church and for religion from an Ultramontane 
victory. 

In one important point, ‘“ Quirinus ”’ is demonstrably 
wrong ; he quite misrepresents, misconceives, the attitude 
and mentality of the Minority bishops, as manifested 
by their own words before and during, and above all 
after the Council. I was criticised by a reviewer for not 
citing the closing words of an article of Acton’s on the 
Council, October, 1870, which depicts the final attitude 
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of the Minority bishops as being, while avoiding an open 
rupture, ‘‘ to teach the Catholics to reject the Council.”’ 
I did not cite it, because before it was written, or certainly 
before it was published, before the October, it had been 
falsified: all the French Minority bishops, and almost 
all the Germans and Austrians, and all the Hungarians 
save one, had already by public declarations, corporate 
and individual, declared their full acceptance of the 
Council, and had promulgated the Decrees as binding 
on the Faithful. (See The Vatican Council.) 

The letters to Déllinger were not the only ones Acton 
wrote during the Council. The printed volume of 
Letters shows that he was in active correspondence with 
Gladstone, the Prime Minister, urging him to move the 
English Government into forming a combination with 
other Governments in order to hinder the definition of 
Papal infallibility by a united protest and threats of 
retaliation. Gladstone, it seems, did try to induce the 
Cabinet to take such action, but failed to carry his view. 
Such intriguing with the secular power to interfere with 
the freedom of Council, was disloyal in a Catholic, and 
cannot be condoned. 

More reprehensible still, from any Catholic point of 
view, was the Sendschreiben or Letter he sent to German 
Minority bishops after the Council, practically urging 
and encouraging them to keep up their opposition and 
refuse to accept the Decrees: it was virtually an incite- 
ment to schism. It may be well to say that, though there 
were in some half-dozen cases hesitations for some 
months about promulgating the Decrees, not a single 
Catholic bishop took part in any schismatical move- 
ment or rejected the authority of the Council. 

Wonder is often expressed that Ddéllinger was ex- 
communicated and Acton was not. The circumstances 
were different. Ddollinger was a priest and professor in 
the Catholic faculty of Munich University, and like all 
the theological teaching staff was called on explicitly to 
accept the Council and the Decrees. This he finally and 
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publicly refused to do, and incurred sentence of ex- 
communication. Acton was a layman and held no 
teaching office, and so was allowed to lie low unchallenged. 
But the challenge came four years later, on the occasion 
of Gladstone’s pamphlets attacking the Vatican Council 
and the whole Ultramontane position and tendencies, 
November 1874. It was widely supposed that Acton 
had helped Gladstone in the composition of his pamphlet. 
This was untrue; Acton had done his best to persuade 
Gladstone to withhold the pamphlet from publication. 
Its burden was that the Vatican Decrees threw doubt on 
the Civil Allegiance of Catholics. Acton at once put a 
long letter in The Times, to show that such suspicions were 
unfounded.! The line of argument was subtle and 
unusual as a piece of Catholic apologetic. It was that 
Ultramontanes in the concrete are better than Ultra- 
montanism as a system in past ages. In illustration he 
cited a number of sayings and actions of Popes and high- 
placed ecclesiastics of the counter-Reformation in regard 
to heretics and persecution, which he said are no longer 
held by Catholics, and which now are “a scandal and a 
sorrow’ to the souls of Catholics. The cases cited 
shocked Catholic sentiment and his facts were questioned. 
A fortnight later, in a second letter occupying a whole 
page of The Times, five columns small print, he set out the 
authorities on which each statement rested, giving full 
references. ‘The opening and closing pieces of this letter 
are worthy of reproduction as fine utterances in them- 
selves, and as making clear Acton’s whole position as a 
Catholic. 

In the opening piece he seeks to repel the charge “‘ that 
a faithful narrative of undogmatic history could involve 
contradiction with the teaching or authority of the 
Church whose communion is dearer to me than life.” 
These words are quoted by all who write of Acton, 
as well as what he used to declare in private, “‘ that it 


1 Acton’s letters in The Times ar inted i 
Ge mes are reprinted in the Volume of his 
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had never occurred to him to doubt any single dogma 
of his Church.’’ The closing passage of the letter in 
The Times is still more remarkable : 


“It would be well if men had never fallen into the tempta- 
tion of suppressing truth and encouraging error for the better 
security of religion. Our Church stands, and our faith should 
stand, not on the virtues of men, but on the surer ground 
of an institution and a guidance that are divine. Therefore, 
I rest unshaken in the belief that nothing which the inmost 
depths of history shall disclose in times to come shall ever 
bring to Catholics just cause of shame or fear. I should 
dishonour and betray the Church if I entertained a suspicion 
that the evidences of religion could be weakened or the 
authority of Councils sapped by a knowledge of the facts 
with which I have been dealing, or of others which are not 
less grievous or less certain because they remain untold.”’ 


A fine utterance, of a faith deep-rooted and robust, 
such a faith as must have animated Catholic Christians 
at many periods of the Renaissance Popes. 

Though Acton’s letters to The Times did not in any 
way touch the Decrees of the Vatican Council, Archbishop 
Manning and others thought that one who accepted the 
Decrees would not have written as Acton had; he 
looked on him as ‘‘a conspirator in the dark’ and 
believed he did not accept the definitions of the Council 
(S. Leslie: Life of Manning, p. 232; also Lord Acton 
and His Circle, 358ff.). He called on Acton to make a 
public declaration of his acceptance of the Decrees, and 
pressed on him his own interpretation of their meaning 
as contained in his pastoral after the Counal. Acton 
demurred to his right to question him as to his belief, 
not being his bishop; and said that he accepted the 
Decrees as enacted by the Church, but not private 
interpretations of them. In this he was justified, for 
Manning’s interpretation went far beyond that of Bishop 
Fessler, the General Secretary of the Council, and far 
beyond that in which Catholic theological opinion has 
now settled down. The outcome was that Acton sent 
his diocesan, the Bishop of Shrewsbury, the following 
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letter, a copy of which came to my hands among the 
Ullathorne papers : 


“To your doubt whether I am a real or a pretended 
Catholic, I must reply that, believing all the Catholic Church 
believes, and seeking to occupy my life with no studies that 
do not help religion, I am, in spite of sins and errors, a true 
Catholic, and I protest I have given you no foundation for 
your doubt. if you speak of the Council because you 
supposed that I have separated myself in any degree from 
the Bishops whose friendship I enjoyed at Rome, who 
opposed the Decrees during the discussion, but accept them 
now that it is over, you have entirely misapprehended my 
position. I have yielded obedience to the Apostolic Con- 
stitution which embodied those Decrees, and I have not 
transgressed, and certainly do not consciously transgress, 
obligations imposed under the supreme sanction of the 
Church. I do not believe that there is a word in my public 
or private letters that contradicts any doctrine of the Council ; 
but if there is, it is not my meaning, and I wish to blot it out.”’ 


This letter satisfied his bishop, who “* declared himself 
quite satisfied as to the Catholicity of the position I have 
taken up.’ But not Manning, who seems to have 
referred the whole business to Rome. In any case, 
nothing more came of it. 

Protestants and non-Catholics find a difficulty in 
understanding Acton’s acceptance of the Vatican Defini- 
tions. It is quite simple. He was always at heart and 
at bottom a Catholic ; and what it 1s to be a Catholic is 
this: When the teaching Church finally and formally 
declares a belief to be an article of Catholic Faith, it is 
the part of every Catholic to give up private judgment 
and accept the judgment of the Church that the doctrine 
is part of the divine revelation. This fundamental 
Catholic principle it was that made every Minority bishop 
accept the Definitions. 

This closed the stormy period of Acton’s life. The 
next twenty years were a time of peaceful retirement, of 
studious reading, of occasional contributions to 
periodicals, especially the English Historical Review, of 
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which he was one of the founders. He lived much abroad 
and so kept up his relations with foreign scholars and 
statesmen. Behind the scenes he exercised a considerable 
political influence through the strong friendship and 
mutual admiration that subsisted between him and 
Gladstone; so great was Gladstone’s confidence in his 
wide sweep of knowledge, both of history and of political 
movements and of living politicians, and in his sound 
judgment, that he became one of Gladstone’s most 
trusted advisers, consulted on important matters. He 
was one who urged and encouraged Gladstone to embark 
on the Irish Home Rule policy: not that he had any 
caring for Irish Nationalism ; but because he looked on 
it as an act of justice and reparation after the exploitation 
of Ireland; and, of course, as a step towards the 
realisation of that Freedom that was the loadstone of 
his intellectual life. That Gladstone was prepared to 
face political disaster for himself and his party in trying 
to carry through a great act of justice because it was 
right, was for Acton a splendid example of the funda- 
mental axiom of his political and moral creed, the 
paramountcy of principles over interests. During Glad- 
stone’s last Government, 1892, Acton represented in 
the House of Lords, John Morley, the Secretary for 
Ireland, and displayed quite good competence as 
parliamentarian. 

Then, in 1895, came from Lord Rosebery, the Prime 
Minister, the appointment to the Regius Professorship 
of Modern History at Cambridge. It may safely be 
said that the last six years were the happiest and the 
most fruitful of his life. A year later he wrote to 
Gladstone: ‘‘ Cambridge is really a haven of delight, 
and I am grateful to them all round for the way they 
tolerate and even accept me.’’ This is an understate- 
ment; “‘ accept ’’ was not the word; it was felt that he 
gave distinction and prestige not only to the History 
School, but to the University. Religiously, too, these 
years brought him calm. It is not to be said that his 
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dislike and disapproval of Ultramontanism in its mani- 
festations as a politico-religious system, or of the political 
papacy had lessened; but he saw that the practical 
working of the Vatican Decrees was not what he, along 
with Dollinger, had with great exaggeration feared. 
And his outlook had mellowed with age; it is on record 
that at the close of his life, ‘‘in a pathetic conversation 
with his son, he lamented the harshness of some of his 
judgments, and hoped the example would not be 
followed.” 

And now Cardinal Vaughan, Manning’s successor as 
Archbishop of Westminster, made one of those big 
gestures that give such dignity to the closing years of 
his life—he, too, had mellowed with age. On Acton’s 
appointment at Cambridge he wrote :— 


“TI write to congratulate you on your appointment, and 
to say how much I rejoice in your nomination to the dis- 
tinguished post, and how confident I feel in your goodness 
and fidelity to the Church. I know and understand something 
of the awful trials you must have gone through in years 
past, and I cannot but thank God that you are what I believe 
you to be—faithful and loyal to God and His Church, 
though, perhaps, by your great learning and knowledge of 
the human in this same Church, tried beyond other men.” 


Acton replied : 


““T was down with congestion of the lungs when I received 
from your Eminence the kindest and most touching letter 
that it has ever been my happy fortune to possess. If I was 
not afraid of being presumptuous, I would in reply assure 
you that you have judged me rightly as well as most 
graciously, and I beg that you will believe in my sincere 
gratitude for all you say.” 


A few weeks later the Cardinal clinched the thing by 
a public identification of Acton with the Catholic body, 
getting him to respond to one of the toasts at the luncheon 
on the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of 
Westminster Cathedral. 

It was in 1896, at Cambridge, that I got to know him, 
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and I was in easy touch with him until his retirement 
from Cambridge in 1901. I went into residence, not 
as an undergraduate, but as superior of the small house 
of studies then opened for young monks of Downside 
Abbey going through the schools. I was an ‘‘ Advanced 
Student ’’ engaged on specialised post-graduate work, 
and the Lausiac History of Palladius in the Cambridge 
“ Texts and Studies ’’ represents the work of those years 
on which I took my degree. Thus I was accepted as 
being engaged on a piece of work of University standard, 
and I was in full touch with the circles occupied on 
theology and ecclesiastic history, and as such got into 
easy relations with Acton. 

I used to pay an afternoon visit with some frequency 
and stay talking for an hour. I used to wonder at the 
welcome I got—never any sense conveyed that I was 
interrupting his work or reading—he gave the impression 
he was genuinely pleased to see me. This, of course, 
was the general experience of all who went to him for 
some serious purpose; yet I had a feeling that as a 
Catholic priest I had a special welcome—he liked being 
recognised as a Catholic and one of the Catholic group 
in the University. He identified himself fully with the 
Catholic Church. On the feast of Corpus Christi after 
his coming into residence he was one of four Catholic 
M.A.s who in full academical robes were canopy bearers 
at the procession of the Blessed Sacrament. And I 
remember his taking the chair at a mixed Town and Gown 
public meeting of Catholics. 

Of his work at Cambridge, and of his influence, 
social and intellectual, in the life of the University, there 
ls no room to speak here, nor any need; for it is well 
brought out in the various Memoirs already referred to, 
in the volumes of his writings. I used to meet him 
often in the social life of the University, and can bear 
witness to the distinction and brilliancy, and yet modesty 
of his conversation. 

What he did for the History School at Cambridge 
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was a great and a lasting achievement. When appointed 
he wrote to Gladstone: ‘“‘ It is a most interesting enter- 
prise tome. There is, I think, no great school of history 
there, and not much studious curiosity about it.” If 
this were a true estimate, he effected a great change. 
Not to speak of the help and guidance he always gave 
generously and lavishly from the stores of his knowledge 
and great accumulation of notes, to serious students, 
were they undergraduates or older men, the whole course 
of studies for the History Tripos was reorganised under 
his inspiration on a wider and deeper footing, so that the 
History School is now one of the most frequented and 
best in Cambridge. Of greater universal appeal was the 
Cambridge Modern History, of which he conceived the 
idea, and planned out the whole twelve volumes, and 
made the selection of writers to whom the different sub- 
jects should be entrusted—it was said he could have 
written the whole twelve volumes himself! And this 
undertaking inspired the idea of the other great col- 
laborated histories produced at Cambridge, the Ancient 
History and the Medieval, and the History of English 
Literature. So that all this great historical output of 
Cambridge really owes its initiation to Acton. The 
strain of organising the Modern History overtaxed his 
strength, and in the summer of 1901 a seizure befell him 
of the nature of a paralytic stroke. It was feared that his 
life was in danger, and it was thought right to administer 
the Last Sacraments. The parish priest, Canon Scott, 
a good personal friend, anointed him according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church. But, as he told me at the 
time, when he came to give the Holy Communion, 
Acton refused to receive lying in bed, as invalids do, 
and insisted on being got out of bed and receiving 
kneeling on the floor. This act of Catholic faith and 
piety nearly precipitated the end, and the doctor said 
that on no account should he again be subjected to such 
religious emotion. 

He recovered sufficiently to be taken to his Bavarian 
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home at Tegernsee, and there after lingering for a few 
months, he died, in June, 1902. On his death-bed he 
was attended by a lifelong friend, one of the Benedictines 
of St. Bonifaz, in Munich, who wrote to me that he 
received the last ministrations of the Church with great 
devotion, and died peaceably and piously. 
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with in this volume better entitled to the descrip- 
tion of “ Great Christian’? than Thomas John 
Barnardo. 

Great, undoubtedly, the man was. His distinction, 
to my mind, lay in the fact that he combined, to an 
extraordinary degree, the qualities of the visionary with 
those of the organiser or practical man of business. 
There are plenty of dreamers in the world, but un- 
fortunately they rarely possess the gift of organisation, 
of administration. When these two opposite qualities 
are combined a man cannot help being great. 

That Dr. Barnardo was pre-eminently a Christian, 
there is no shadow of doubt. Of many great men it 
might be said that religion tinged their lives. It would 
be inadequate to say that of Barnardo. His Christianity 
was of a generation that is now past, but it not merely 
influenced his life, it was the propulsive power that 
dominated his career from start to finish. To try to 
explain Dr. Barnardo without his religion would be like 
trying to account for the fall of the apple without reference 
to the law of gravitation. 

One of the most courageous gestures of Barnardo 
was his defiance of the law of heredity. ‘‘ There is no 
inherent tendency in any boy or girl, no matter how 
descended, or how surrounded, which may not be 
eradicated, or at least subjugated, under favourable 
conditions. No one is hopelessly handicapped by his 
birth conditions. That is the splendid outcome of 
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proved experience.” That was his claim. But we 
are justified in examining the Doctor’s own heredity 
to try to account for his mental and moral equipment. 
On his father’s side he was of Spanish extraction, the 
family under pressure of religious difficulties, migrating 
to Hamburg and eventually to Dublin, where Thomas 
John was born on July 4th, 1845. His mother belonged 
to an old Quaker family who had settled in Ireland. 
She was a woman of great strength of character and 
deep religious convictions. Spanish blood, Quaker 
traditions, the Protestantism that burns more fiercely 
in Catholic Ireland: here is a combination that might 
be expected to produce something unusual. 

By temperament Barnardo belonged to the choleric 
variety that is somewhat difficult to live with, but which, 
suitably harnessed, produces great warriors and 
champions of the oppressed. His friend and leader, 
Lord Shaftesbury, was, on the other hand, of the 
melancholic temperament. Their point of union lay in 
their equal dominance by Evangelical Christianity, 
the motive-power behind both of them. 

The present-day reader will not be in a position to 
appreciate aright Lord Shaftesbury or Dr. Barnardo 
unless reminded of the deplorable conditions obtaining 
in certain parts of the industrial world sixty years ago, 
and the dynamic force produced by a system of theology 
of which we can point out the weakness without being 
able to produce the power. To-day, quite rightly, we 
have on our mind and conscience the unfortunate plight 
of the unemployed. We still have our slums. | 
myself have waded through the details of thousands of 
cases of neglect, cruelty and suffering affecting the lives 
of the children of to-day. There is much to be done, 
even now. But wandering through Stepney or White- 
chapel or even through the valleys of South Wales in 
this period of “‘ unexampled trade depression ’’ we can 
have little idea of what horrors met the eyes of social 
reformers in the East End of London sixty years ago. 
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It is not too much to say that Evangelical Christianity 
saved the nation from revolution and despair. 

Like thousands of youths of his time, young Thomas 
underwent the experience of conversion, with tears and 
agony of soul. It was a day in May when he was sixteen, 
and everything in life for him dated from that. Conversion 
meant salvation from the wrath to come and an urgent 
call to save others from sin and destruction. Henceforth 
that was the one aim and object of his life. The point 
should be stressed. His primary purpose was the 
conversion of men and women, destitute children, into 
Christians, as defined by the evangelical conception he 
held. But his practical common sense, as well as the 
bald facts that confronted him, led him to see that 
you had to save the body before you could save the 
soul. To Barnardo, to see that was to do it. In fact, 
that was the genius of the evangelical movement of 
his time: theological belief was not a mere matter 
of opinion or discussion, it became a tremendous, 
insistent power, primarily spiritual, but with very 
practical implications. 

The young believer felt called to work in the mission 
field—in China. In order to qualify for that work he 
undertook medical training at the London Hospital, 
but his fiery, impetuous spirit could not wait the com- 
pletion of his course. Action was ever his dominant 
note. He attached himself to one of the Ragged Schools 
in the neighbourhood of the London Hospital and 
started to work. As a medical student he also found 
occasion to visit the homes of the poor. This incursion 
into the life of East London came as a shock to the young 
Christian believer. 

His early work in the deplorable surroundings of 
slumdom coincided with one of those periodical epidemics 
of cholera and smallpox which were all too common. 
Fye-witnesses hint at indescribable sights. The 
Registrar-General reported that people were falling ill 
every hour, of all ages; children and adults, lying 
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about their beds like people under the influence of a 
deadly poison, some acutely suffering, nearly all conscious 
of their fate. A Y.W.C.A. worker testified that on 
one particular Friday in August of 1866 she left two 
bodies on the floor of a shoemaker’s shop, and on 
Saturday found both of them had been removed, but 
two others, both dead, lay in their places. The saddest 
task was trying to persuade the fifth child to lie down in 
the very place where his four brothers and sisters had 
lain in death. 

It was in such terrible scenes the young student passed 
his days and nights. He attended as many as sixteen 
deaths in one day. 

Apart from the cholera, conditions amongst children 
were sad in the extreme. The curious may search out 
young Barnardo’s account of his attempt to pass a night 
at one of the common lodging houses. That was the 
only alternative from the Union for vagrant children. 
‘““T must have been almost mad to have attempted it,”’ 
he grimly reports. But a description would not be 
edifying in these pages. 

From assisting at a Ragged School Barnardo—-still, to 
be remembered, a student at the hospital—started work 
on his own. The East End Juvenile Mission it was 
called, and here again it should be emphasised that the 
object was evangelism. 

It is not to be wondered at that the would-be missionary 
had it brought home to him that one need not go as 
far as China to find the heathen. There was plenty of 
work to be done in the pagan East End. The struggle 
in his mind and heart between the two conflicting calls 
was prolonged. The East End and the children finally 
prevailed. | 

There is no need to repeat here the well-known story 
of Jim Jarvis, the boy who first forced Barnardo to provide 
homes for the homeless. The youth attended the tiny 
mission service of the young student and when at the 
close he was told to go home replied that he had none. 
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Investigation found this to be true; but, alas, he was 
only one of a considerable number. 

One cannot omit the dramatic picture of how, after 
Barnardo’s introduction to Lord Shaftesbury, the young 
medical student undertook a practical demonstration of 
the position of these homeless children. Barnardo had 
met Lord Shaftesbury at dinner. He stated some of 
the facts of the life of the little children in the East End. 

Lord Shaftesbury was unwilling to believe the state- 
ments without proof. Forthwith it was arranged. 
Hansom cabs were taken at midnight to Whitechapel. 
Barnardo led the party to a goods shed where the various 
items of merchandise were covered by tarpaulins. 
Everything seemed absolutely quiet and desolate, until 
Barnardo pulled away one of the tarpaulins, pushed a 
hand down between two packing cases and laid hold of 
the naked foot and ankle of a little fellow. Dragged to 
light and assured that the police were not on his track, 
the little waif consented to find plenty more in his own 
condition. His method was simple but drastic. He 
started to jump a tattoo on the innocent-looking covers, 
which were found to be swarming with young life! 
Some seventy-eight homeless boys were discovered in 
this one spot alone. 

The great philanthropist immediately gave his support 
to the work of the young medical student; shelters 
were found for homeless boys, the work grew apace. 
That was the origin of the Homes associated with Dr. 
Barnardo’s name. 

It is curious to envisage the tremendous energy of a 
young fellow to whom the inauguration of such a gigantic 
work did not seem to be enough. At the same time as 
he was founding the Homes he was acting as lay minister 
to a flourishing church. For thirteen years he was in 
sole charge of the church and congregation associated 
with Edinburgh Castle, a public house he was the means 
of acquiring and turning into a gospel centre. 

Much, however, as the young man felt the call to 
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direct evangelical work the claims of the Homes grew 
ever more dominant. Rather recklessly he neglected to 
finish his medical training, and had, in later years, to 
return to it in order to obtain a diploma, at Edinburgh 
University, and so make good his claim to be regarded 
as “ Dr.’’ Barnardo. 

It is not perhaps unkind to suggest that even his 
marriage was subordinated to the work he had at heart. 
As a young bachelor it was not quite the thing for him 
to take charge of the sisters of his boy waifs. After his 
marriage—at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, exactly sixty 
years ago as I write this—the young pioneer immediately 
amended the title of his establishment to include girl 
waifs. He took his young bride to Mossford Lodge, 
Barkingside, a beautiful old country house, which been 
given to him as a wedding present by one of the many 
wealthy men who were attracted to the work. 

The story of the Girls’ Village Homes which grew 
up here is typical of the mentality and spiritual love of 
the Founder. The Home at first was of the ordinary 
‘barracks’? type then prevalent. No one had dreamt 
of anything different. The children were brought up 
together in large dormitories. Living out in the country, 
surrounded by Christian influences, Dr. Barnardo had 
no reason to suppose that these waif girls, removed 
from their old haunts, should not find a new life of 
decency and Christian feeling. One day, accidentally 
overhearing some deplorably coarse language on the 
part of these rescued girls, his house of cards seemed to 
tumble to the ground. He was horrified with speech 
which, even in our day of frankness, would be reckoned 
appalling. In his humiliation and despair he even 
thought of stopping his experiment. He went to bed 
that night, and in the small hours of the morning a 
text of scripture flashed through his troubled brain: 
‘‘ God setteth the solitary in families.’’ That, of course, 
was the solution of his difficulties—girls were not meant 
by nature or by God to be herded together in the way 
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he and most others were doing. They should be brought 
up in families. 

With characteristic energy he set about revolutionising 
the work. He built a number of cottages, each to be 
presided over by a “‘ mother,” and where children of 
various ages should live as nearly as possible the normal 
life of the family. That idea is a commonplace now, 
but its general adoption, not merely in Barnardo Homes 
but universally, is one of the contributions which Dr. 
Barnardo made to social progress. 

But the more one examines the work of this remarkable 
man, the more one is struck by his fertility of mind, 
elasticity of method. 

While he was busily establishing this great Village 
Home—the forerunner, be it noted, of the Garden City 
Movement—he was, at the same time, elaborating a 
quite different system ; that of “ boarding out ”’ children 
in twos and threes with foster mothers in village homes 
in the heart of the country. Splendid results have been 
produced by this system, which has been continued to 
the present day. But—this is important to note—the 
benefit of both of these innovations is shared by children 
other than his own. Not the least to benefit are those 
‘‘ work-house”” children, whose sad plight in the old 
days was so distressing. I remember the late Lord 
Brentford (Sir William Joynson-Hicks) when Home 
Secretary, humorously claiming that his was “ the largest 
family in the world’’—not Dr. Barnardo’s—but adding a 
striking testimony to the effect of Dr. Barnardo’s influence 
on the Poor Law administration of to-day. 

Such facts as these may be known to the generous- 
hearted subscribers to charity, but little has been said 
publicly of another—smaller—scheme from the same 
fertile brain for helping unmarried mothers with a 
child. Long before the days of the Council concerned 
with such he had evolved a method—Christlike, practical, 
which helped the erring woman to a new life, without 
condoning her offence on the one hand, or destroying 
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her natural love for her child on the other. Known 
prosaically as “ Auxiliary Boarding Out ”’ this good work 
is still going on without any flourish of trumpets. 

I would like to take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute to the work of Dr. Barnardo as an Empire builder, 
because, at the present time, migration is rather under 
a cloud. It may not be correct to say that Dr. Barnardo 
was the first to realise the possibilities of sending 
“‘ destitute ’’ children overseas. He was, however, the 
first to carry out the plan on a large scale—and it was 
largely due to him that the effort has been successful. 

We, in this country, have not realised the reluctance— 
very natural—of the sturdy Canadian folk to having 
‘““ nobody’s children ’? dumped down in their midst. All 
sorts of calamities were feared. That reluctance has 
not, even yet, quite died away. Dr. Barnardo paid some 
dozen or more visits to Canada, and his work there 
is an example of two of the outstanding qualities of the 
man—his thoroughness and his statesmanship. Examine 
the little known details of his work overseas and you 
will realise that Dr. Barnardo would have been quite 
capable of doing, say, Lloyd George’s work at the 
Ministry of Munitions, or of engineering a World 
Economic Conference to a successful issue ! 

The principles Dr. Barnardo enunciated for the 
successful migration of children are now embodied in 
the legislation of Canada. There are men and women 
of note in all parts of the Dominion who owe their 
success in life to Dr. Barnardo. And—forgive the 
emphasis—it was not merely the broad principles he 
laid down: he made every appointment, planned every 
detail of the work out there, and kept in constant touch 
with it afterwards, to the day of his death. 


There is no need to recapitulate the story of the growth 
of the Homes, at home and overseas, nor to emphasise 
the fact that nearly thirty years after his death the work 
is still growing. To quote figures and facts of the 
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Homes as they are to-day, whilst a tribute in itself to 
the founder, would not be an adequate one. The man 
was greater than the institution he established. 

Dr. Barnardo was undoubtedly a great Christian, 
and his religion was the mainspring of his work, but it 
is only fair to say that his faith must have been reinforced 
by a great natural love of children. I cannot trace 
that Dr. Barnardo was ever really ambitious as to the 
size of his work, the numbers to be influenced by it. 
He quoted figures because, of course, statistics do make 
their appeal, but he never regarded the children under 
his care as “‘cases.”’ They were definitely, quite 
emphatically, individual children, his own dear children, 
whom he loved with as widespread and individual 
affection as is difficult to grasp. Whenever a party of 
his boys or girls left for Canada he had to be there to 
see them off. He seemed, vast as the Largest Family 
was, to know them and love them one by one. Read 
a typical letter of farewell addressed to girls making 
their way out from the Village Homes to Canada and 
you get a glimpse into the heart of the man: 


‘‘Dear girls, will you think of me sometimes? Will 
you write to me sometimes? Will you really? ... I 
will pray for you all the time you are at sea, on board ship, 
and when you land; and when you are over in Canada I 
will ask God to bless and keep each one of my dear children 
who have gone out with this party. So you see you must 
now, in return, pray for me.” 


In a volume of this kind something ought to be said 
of the private life of the man. What is one to say of 
Dr. Barnardo apart from his work? He could talk 
intelligently, with humour and interest, of the general 
topics of the day; but really he had only one subject, 
and when conversing on other themes one could detect 
that ‘‘ his eyes were with his heart, and that was far 
away.” He was essentially a man of one idea, yet, 
unlike so many to whom such a description could apply, 
he never stayed in a groove. It is not too much to claim 
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that the man and his methods were always some fifteen 
years in advance of his times. From those early days, 
as a fervent but crude professor of the Christian faith, 
his own inner life as well as his outward performance 
was one of continual progress. Immediately after his 
conversion he was greatly influenced by the small sect 
of the Brethren. He took our Lord’s commands in 
regard to baptism literally, and he himself accordingly 
was baptised by immersion. Yet as his work grew so 
did his own religious beliefs and feelings broaden out. 

He could not be ranged in the usual way either as a 
Churchman or a Nonconformist, though I fancy that 
his own individual leanings in maturity were towards 
the evangelical section of the Church of England, but 
no narrow denominational barrier could hold him, though 
it must be admitted that possibly as a result of his Irish 
upbringing his Protestantism burned fiercely and led to 
trouble with the Roman Catholic authorities. Even 
here one must qualify immediately because in later years 
an agreement was reached so that there should be no 
conflict in the great work of saving children. 


Having written so far I do not know if I have conveyed 
an intimate picture of the man himself. It is worth 
trying. He was the kind of man who would be noticed 
anywhere: short—you were surprised at first to find 
he was a little man. A dapper little man, for he was 
always most careful of his appearance. Little—but he 
had a marvellously big head (which required a special 
size in hats) and an individuality that seemed to tower 
over everything. Watch him pacing up and down the 
Board Room at Stepney Causeway, a look of intense 
concentration in his face, his jaw set firmly if something 
more than usually impossible had to be faced. Yet he 
had an irresistible quality of humour which one did not 
suspect in reading his appeals for help. There was 
the same twinkle in the eye that one noticed in the 
fighting Lloyd George. 
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One must mention his deafness, which increased 
with the years, and which, it is said, had its advantages 
in sparing him the weariness of bores. A contrary 
kind of deafness, because he could hear quite well in 
a noise! And the quaint, large-size, ear-trumpet had 
its uses for he would emphasise his points by patting 
his listener on the arm with it! 

He made large demands on his workers—though not 
larger than he made on himself. Nothing but the best 
was good enough for him. He had no mercy on a man 
who was slipshod in his work or had not prepared his 
case. Quick-tempered himself, he could—and did— 
rouse a man to wrath. And when he had rubbed a 
colleague or helper up the wrong way he instantly 
perceived it, and, with the most charming and irresistible 
tact, made it all right with him again. 

He would work his assistants hard, all hours. Yet 
he roused in his workers an almost blind devotion. He 
had a marvellous gift of picking the right man, and 
many of his chosen workers are still happily following 
in the vocation he called themto. Of different standards, 
qualities, temperaments, he inspired them with a reflection 
of his own zeal, and it is no exaggeration to say that— 
nearly thirty years after his death—they are still working 
under the inspiration he instilled in them. ‘“‘ He was 
a man one could die for,’’ remarked one of his men to 
me—a man one would not suspect of aspirations to 
martyrdom. 

We have already hinted at his extraordinary attention 
to detail: it was as characteristic of the man as the 
bigness of his conceptions. He went over the whole 
ground in his mind’s eye—and there was little to be 
said or done in the way of preparation for anything 
after Dr. Barnardo had dealt with it: every little detail, 
down to the correct way of affixing a postage stamp! 

We have admitted that he became a man of one idea: 
and yet how amazingly versatile he was, too. He was 
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would have made just as good a barrister as physician. 
But, then, he was just as good as a preacher. Congrega- 
tions listened spellbound to his sermons. ‘“‘ Some of the 
best I ever heard,’’ confessed one who has had oppor- 
tunities for hearing the finest preachers. 

Dr. Barnardo, of course, was not the author of the 
saying, ‘‘ The word impossible is not in my dictionary.” 
But he gave a new turn to it. On one occasion he was 
explaining his wishes to a business man who shook his 
head and said, “ It can’t be done, Dr. Barnardo.”’ ‘The 
Doctor turned round on him with a look of astonishment. 
““Can’t be done!’’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ can’t be done! 
That phrase is not in my vocabulary.’’ He patted the 
man on the back and immediately proceeded to show 
him, in detail, how it could be accomplished ! 

One writes with the knowledge of the current strictures 
on the narrowness of Evangelicalism and its reactions 
on character. Yet one could not but be struck with the 
big-hearted humanity of Dr. Barnardo. There was 
no weakly sentimentalism about him, but that rare gift 
of understanding that could only come from the Master 
who said, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee ”’ to the erring, 
accused woman. He had plenty of cases of human 
failing to deal with. Yet a characteristic comment 
would be, ‘‘ This woman has had everything against 
her. No wonder she failed.’”’ He could read the 
character of a man, or a child, intuitively, like an open 
book—but he invariably hit on whatever was good, even 
in the worst. 

One hardly thinks of Dr. Barnardo as a master of 
prose. Yet look at this fine passage—one of many 
that might be quoted: 


“We wish this new Infirmary to be an altar, every room of 
which shall represent some offering of a sweet smell from 
Christian devotedness and love. Let this Palace of Pain, 
whose little inmates will all of necessity bear in their bodies 
the marks of God’s great secret of suffering be also in its 
every part a symbol of the love which conquers suffering, 
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and of the Gospel balm which has come with its sweet 
assuagements into our pain-stricken world.” 


An extraordinarily versatile man, a Greatheart with 
a genius for business, a man who prematurely wore 
himself out in the cause to which he devoted his life, 
a Great Christian. 

And having said that, the only fitting thing to say 
at the close is that he loved his Largest Family of children 
with a personal, passionate love, and that he aroused 
in them not merely respect, confidence, loyalty, but love 
like his own. Not one of them feared him, they loved 
him. 
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stances a hundred years ago. She died in 1890, 
the wife of William Booth, her name a household 
word. She was mourned, as she is remembered in 
gratitude and affection, by thousands within and without 
the Salvation Army. Her place in the hearts of men 
and women had been won by personal piety and single- 
minded service. Her monument is in the organisation 
she helped her husband to establish and develop. To 
that work she brought all her great gifts of courage, 
patience, faith and loyalty, and poured them forth 
without stint in the service of God and humanity. 
Catherine Mumford was just like other little girls 
of her generation. She liked dolls and played with 
them frequently. She washed and dressed and fed 
them, and, at the end of the day, she put them to bed 
and said their prayers for them. Like other little 
girls she went to school and hke them again she 
sometimes gave way, though naturally good-natured, 
to violent fits of temper. Unlike some of them she 
showed subsequent contrition. But she was a rather 
lonely child, lacking companions of her own age. The 
affection she might have given to other children was 
directed to her pets. Indeed, love of dumb animals 
was an outstanding characteristic of hers. She was 
prone in childhood to grieve over the loss of a pet dog ; 
as readily she was moved to remonstrate with a cruel 
donkey-boy. On one occasion the heat of her in- 
dignation was tempered by the gift of a sixpence to the 
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object of it, a foretaste of her methods with evil-doers 
in later years. She was brought up in Methodism and 
its outstanding figures were the heroes and heroines 
of her family. Its history was their pride and its 
literature was meat and drink to them. 

She tells us that at sixteen she believed herself to have 
been converted. ‘I passed through a great controversy 
of soul,’”’ she says. ‘‘ Although I was conscious of 
having given myself up fully to God from my earliest 
years, and although I was anxious to serve Him, and 
oftery realised deep enjoyment in prayer, nevertheless 
I hadi not the positive assurance that my sins were 
forgiven, and that I had experienced the actual change 
of heart about which I had read and heard so much. 
I Avas determined to leave the question no longer in 
doubt, but to get it definitely settled, cost what it 
might. For six weeks I prayed and struggled on but 
obtained no satisfaction. “True, my past life had been 
outwardly blameless. Both in public and private I 
had made use of the means of Grace, and up to the 
very limit of my strength, and often beyond the bounds 
of discretion, my zeal had carried me. Still, so far as 
this was concerned, I realised the truth of the words : 


Could my tears for ever low— 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
These for sin could not atone. 


I knew, moreover, that ‘the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.’ I was 
terribly afraid of being self-deceived. I remembered 
too, the occasional outbursts of temper when I was 
at school. Neither could I call to mind any particular 
place or time when I had definitely stepped out upon 
the promises, and had claimed the immediate forgive- 
ness of my sins, receiving the witness of the Holy 
Spirit that I had become a child of God, and an heir 
of Heaven. It seemed to me unreasonable to suppose 
that I could be saved and not know it. At any rate 
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I could not permit myself to remain longer in doubt 
regarding the matter. If in the past I had acted up to 
the light I had received, it was evident I was not getting 
new light, and unless I obeyed it, I realised that my 
soul would fall into condemnation. Ah! How many 
hundreds have I since met who have spent years in 
doubt and perplexity, because after consecrating them- 
selves to God, they dared not venture out on the 
promises and believe |! 

“TI can never forget the agony I passed through. 
I used to pace my room till two o'clock in the morning, 
and when utterly exhausted, I lay down at length to 
sleep, I would place my Bible and hymn book under 
my pillow praying that I might wake up with the 
assurance of salvation. One morning as I opened my 
hymn book my eyes fell upon the words: 


My God, I am Thine ; 
What a comfort Divine |! 
What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine ! 


“Scores of times I had read and sung those words, 
but now they came home to my inmost soul with a 
force and illumination they had never before possessed. 
It was as impossible for me to doubt as it had before 
been for me to exercise faith. . . . I no longer hoped 
I was saved, I was certain of it. The assurance of 
my salvation seemed to flood and fill my _ soul. 
I jumped out of bed without waiting to dress, ran into 
my mother’s room and told her what had happened. 
Till then I had been very backward in speaking, even 
to her, of spiritual matters. I could pray before her, 
and yet could not open my heart to her about my 
salvation. It is a terrible disadvantage to people that 
they are ashamed to speak freely to one another upon 
so vital a subject. Owing to this, thousands are kept 
in bondage for years, when they might easily step into 
immediate liberty and joy. I have myself met hundreds 
of persons who have confessed to me that they had 
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been Church members for many years without knowing 
what a change of heart really was: and without having 
been able to escape from this miserable condition of 
doubt and uncertainty to one of assurance and con- 
sequent satisfaction. 

“For the next six months I was so happy that I felt 
as if ] was walking on air. I used to tremble and long 
to die lest I should backslide or lose the consciousness 
of God’s smile and favour.” 

Ten years after that outstanding spiritual experience 
Catherine Mumford married William Booth. At that 
time he was a minister in the Methodist New Connexion. 
Such a marriage could hardly have been described as 
ambitious, at least from the worldly point of view. 
Nor was there any reason then to suppose that William 
Booth would attain a position of any prominence in the 
denomination to which he and she belonged, far less 
in the general religious life of the country and of the 
world. The Christian Mission, which was the embryo 
of the Salvation Army, had yet to be founded. Catherine 
Booth had yet to become the Army Mother. Before 
her lay years of travail and anguish and even privation 
suffered for conscience sake. They helped to mould a 
character of rare sweetness, of high courage and of 
triumphant faith. 

Five years after their marriage, William and Catherine 
Booth, the parents of three children, were living at 
Gateshead, where William Booth was the minister of 
Bethesda Chapel. It was there in the late spring of 
1860 that Catherine Booth gave her first public address. 
She herself has described the circumstances of the event 
in the following words : 

‘““] was, as usual on the Sunday morning, in the 
minister’s pew with my eldest boy, then four years old. 
I felt much depressed in mind, and was not expecting 
anything particular, but as the testimonies proceeded 
I felt the Holy Spirit come upon me. You alone who 
have experienced it can tell what it means. It cannot 
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be described. I felt it in the extremity of my hands 
and my feet. It seemed as if a voice said to me, ‘ Now if 
you were to go and testify, you know, I would bless it 
to your own soul, as well as to the people.’ I gasped 
again and said in my heart, ‘ Yes, Lord, I believe Thou 
wouldst, but I cannot do it.’ I had forgotten my vow. 
It did not occur to me at all. A moment afterwards 
there flashed across my mind the memory of the bedroom 
visitation when I had promised the Lord that I would 
obey Him at all costs. And then the voice seemed to 
ask me if this was consistent with that promise. | 
almost jumped up and said, ‘ No, Lord, it is the old thing 
over again: but I cannot do it.’ I felt as though I would 
sooner die than speak. And then the Devil said, ‘ Besides, 
you are not prepared. You would look like a fool, and 
have nothing to say.’ He made a mistake. He over- 
reached himself for once. It was this word that settled 
it. ‘Ah,’ I said, ‘this is just the point. I have never 
yet been willing to be a fool for Christ, now I will 
be one.’ 

“Without stopping another moment I rose from my 
seat and walked down the aisle. My dear husband was 
just going to conclude. He thought something had 
happened to me, and so did the people. We had been 
there two years, and they knew my timid, bashful nature. 
He stepped down and asked me, ‘ What is the matter, 
my dear?’ I replied, ‘I want to say a word.’ He was 
so taken by surprise that he could only say, ‘ My dear wife 
wants to speak,’ and sat down. For years he had been 
trying to persuade me to do it. Only that very week 
he had wanted me to go and address a little cottage 
meeting of some twenty working people, but I had 
refused.”’ 

Catherine Booth’s address was in the nature of a 
testimony—a confession of failure and disobedience. 
Her husband asked her to speak again at the evening 
service. She could not refuse. The chapel was crowded 
to the doors. It was the time of Pentecost, and she 
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took for her subject ‘‘ Be filled with the Spirit.”” The 
meeting, which was enthusiastic, proved to be the 
turning point in Catherine Booth’s spiritual career. 
Invitations to speak poured in upon her from all 
directions. Her public work had begun. Its first 
fruits were chronicled in the Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine of the following year. 

‘At Hartlepool, the great congregation listened to 
Mrs. Booth on Good Friday morning with the most 
marked attention—those especially who had come 
prejudiced against female preaching. 

“On Easter Sunday, the Rev. W. Booth preached 
morning and evening, Mrs. Booth in the afternoon ; 
the congregations were excellent, and at night twelve 
persons found peace. On Monday evening Mrs. Booth 
preached the concluding sermon of the anniversary 
services. Her sermon produced a most powerful 
impression, and it was evident to all that if Mrs. Booth 
could continue the services great good would be done. 
This she kindly consented to do, preaching on the 
evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday; after 
each service many persons found the blessing of justi- 
fication. 

‘On Sabbath evening, April 7th, so great was the 
number flocking to the sanctuary, that the chapel was 
filled to overflowing, Mrs. Booth preaching therein ; 
also the lecture-room below was densely crowded, the 
Rev. J. W. Williams preaching therein, and many 
scores went away. Mrs. Booth left us on Tuesday, April 
gth, and up to that date 140 persons had found pardon ; 
numbers more had the standing doubt removed, and 
many of our own and other Churches experienced the 
blessing of entire holiness.” 

The Rev. J. Stokes in his connexional report on the 
Durham circuit, wrote, ‘I hear Mrs. Booth’s visit to 
Hartlepool has been instrumental of an unprecedented 
quickening and multiplication in the Society there. 
She and the Rev. W. Booth were engaged to preach 
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the anniversary sermons on Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday. So unusual and powerful was the influence 
accompanying the Word, that Mrs. Booth was induced 
to stay over Sunday, April 7th, preaching afternoon 
and evening, almost every day. Thousands thronged 
the chapel, and over 100 professed to find Christ. The 
Rev. J. W. Williams continued the services up to the 
end of the second week, and over 20 more souls were 
brought to God. My heart thrills with delight at the 
mention of these cheering reports! ”’ 

At this distance of time it is difficult to appreciate 
the sensation that had been caused in Methodist circles 
by the appearance of a woman preacher. Mrs. Booth’s 
first appearance in the pulpit had been itself remarkable, 
but was to be explained, no doubt, as an isolated event, the 
response to a sudden urgent prompting. Few probably, 
if any, who witnessed it, expected it to be anything more 
than an episode. It was a time when women took but 
a negligible part in public life, however great an influence 
they may have exercised behind the scenes. The 
Methodist New Connexion, far less the public generally, 
did not recognise in the event the first step in a great 
progress of preaching and service. But so it was. By 
the time the Easter services, to which I have referred, 
took place, Catherine Booth was sure of her vocation. 
That it was a vocation in the real meaning of the word 
neither I nor any others who have closely studied her 
life can have any doubt. It is difficult to touch biography 
and not to become entangled in the age-old question of 
destiny and free-will. To the events which I have 
described, Catherine Booth made no apparent personal 
contribution. She was the vessel of overpowering 
inspiration. Her free-will did not quarrel with her 
destiny and the inspiration which filled her had its perfect 
work of expression. 

And now the circumstances of Catherine Booth’s 
life and career changed rapidly. In 1861 there was 
held at Liverpool a conference of the Methodist New 
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Connexion. On the agenda of the conference was a 
proposal for consideration that Rev. W. Booth should 
be appointed for special evangelistic work as distinct 
from ordinary circuit work, for which, it was generally 
admitted, he had shown special qualifications. More- 
over, it was evident by the results, that God’s blessing 
was on the labours of Mr. and Mrs. Booth in the 
evangelistic sphere. The question, charged as it proved 
with tremendous consequences, arose on a _ recom- 
mendation presented to the conference from the Durham 
district, advocating the restoration of Mr. Booth to 
evangelistic work. Presently there was raised a question 
of the legalities of the proposals. A heated debate 
developed. Whether the objectors to the motion were 
moved by an inherent aversion to anything new, or 
whether, consciously or unconsciously, they were jealous 
of the personal success of the Booths it is impossible 
now to determine. 

The discussion, on a technical quibble that the 
suggested arrangement was contrary to the rules and 
deed poll of the Connexion, was long, and the objection 
was finally rejected by a large majority. The way was 
now cleared for the more important issue whether the 
conference would or would not make the appointment. 
This provoked another long and vehement discussion. 
The friends upon whom the Booths had expected to be 
able to count for support failed them. An amendment 
was introduced; a compromise was proposed; there 
were divided counsels. William Booth, with earlier 
experience of the impracticability of the proposal, 
refused point blank to accept the compromise, and before 
his sympathizers had time to recover from their astonish- 
ment the amendment had been carried by a large 
majority. 

It was at this stage that Catherine Booth, who had been 
sitting in the gallery of the Church where the conference 
was meeting, rose from her seat and bending over the 
gallery, called to her husband in a clear voice that rang 
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through the building—‘‘ Never.’’ A remarkable scene 
followed. It was astonishing that a woman should make 
herself heard in the assembly ; it was amazing that her 
expressed sentiments should be what they were. 

Catherine Booth’s historic ‘‘ Never ”’ in that conference 
in Liverpool in 1861 stands out to-day, as it did then, 
as the second great milestone in her career. Her habit 
was to combine faith with action as we have seen. Now 
another decisive step had been taken. There was no 
turning back. With her husband she set out on the 
difficult road of their self-chosen evangelical mission. 
If it was not to be official it should be unofficial. The 
work of God could not wait upon the decisions of a 
Methodist conference. 

The years that followed were years of hardship, 
trial and anxiety, but not of diminished piety, not of 
weakening faith. The Booths, with their young children, 
moved about the country preaching and teaching here 
and there. They had no permanent home but shifted 
from one lodging to another. Sometimes no call to 
labour came for weeks together. Then indeed they 
knew penury and suffering, but the evangelising fire 
still burned at white heat within them. If their future 
was always a matter of doubt, their duty never was. It 
brought them at last to East London, to the preaching 
pitch on the patch of waste-ground, to the marquee 
which was the first home of the Christian Mission, to 
that region in Whitechapel near the London docks of 
which a contemporary writer said, “ The dregs of sin 
and misery, not only from this metropolis and these 
British Isles, but from all quarters of the world are 
precipitated here. . . . God knows the labourers are 
few ; but few as they are, their hands are tied for want 
of means.” It was, however, among “the dregs of 
sin and misery” that William and Catherine Booth 
found their abiding dwelling. 

Of the founding of the Christian Mission; of its 
development into the Salvation Army, of the difficulties, 
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the insults, the misrepresentation, the calculated malice 
that the Booths at this time were called upon to face, 
the story has often enough been told. Catherine Booth, 
frail of body, indomitable of spirit, stood beside her 
husband through all these trials and, as in the calmer days to 
come, remained the tireless companion, the inspiration 
and the solace of that tumultous spirit. 

It is difficult for me to think of Catherine Booth apart 
from the Salvation Army. She is inseparable from its 
conception. For no other reason than that she would 
be entitled to a place in such a book as this. But it is 
not the history of the Salvation Army with which I am 
here concerned. Catherine Booth was the Army 
Mother, it is true; but I like also to think of her 
simply as a woman following a straight course in the 
midst of all sorts of storms, stresses and difficulties. 
I see her simple and faithful in the commonplace things 
of such a lot as falls to a woman whose duties are those 
of a housewife and mother of children; moved by the 
same longings as other mothers; rearing her babies ; 
looking to their education and companionships as they 
grow up, and later on watching over their courtships 
with saintly wisdom. 

Her reactions to the common things of life were often 
precisely those of other women. Sometimes she was 
heartsick and weary; sometimes she had to struggle 
fiercely against the temptation to abandon the task to 
which she had set her hand. Fits of depression over- 
took if they never overcame her. But she continued to 
obey God without regard to consequences; and 
throughout her life we see a sanctified common-sense 
manifesting itself in a direct well-balanced outlook on 
life’s problems and on questions of the day. Her public 
work never interfered with her private duties. Her 
children were brought up in the “ fear and admonition 
of the Lord.”” They all grew up devoting the best part 
of their lives to the work of the Salvation Army, and 
though some broke away from the organisation, they 
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continued to labour in the cause of Christ, preaching 
the Gospel in many lands. 

The high courage which had served Catherine Booth 
so well for so many years did not fail her when the time 
came for her to be told that a malady from which she 
was suffering would destroy her in perhaps two years, 
or possibly even a shorter time. She was 61 years of 
age. The Salvation Army was firmly established. 
The field of its activities was widening. Its critics were 
diminishing in numbers and in venom. The way before 
her seemed open for still greater tasks than those already 
accomplished. But the shadow of death was upon her. 
Her first thought, when she fully realised it, was that she 
would not be able to be near her husband and to nurse 
him at the last. It was decided that she should not 
undergo an operation, but she was willing to submit 
herself to certain experiments. “If you fail with me,” 
she said to the doctor, “I shall not be altogether 
disappointed if you are successful in obtaining some 
information which may help you to relieve similar 
sufferings in others.”’ 

It was at this time that she wrote: ‘‘I don’t want to 
regard this affliction as having come upon me in 
consequence of my work. I don’t think it has. We 
don’t understand God’s dealings in this world. ‘ He 
giveth not account of any of His matters.’ We shall 
never understand till we get beyond the Flood... 
I am afraid that a good deal of the religion of this day 
has put suffering quite out of its account. It does not 
seem to recognise that God has anything to do in the 
way of pruning and disciplining His saints through the 
furnace of affliction, whereas all the history of God's 
people has shown from the beginning that this is one of 
the great modes He has of perfecting them, and through 
them of influencing others. Look at the martyrs! 
Think what they endured—many of them for long 
years shut up in dungeons, pining away in darkness and 
sorrow. Why should He allow this, if He does not 
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willingly afflict ? He must have permitted it for a great 
and worthy purpose, and therefore we must try to receive 
that which appears evil at the hands of the Lord as well 
as the good, and say ‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him ’.” 

The dreadful illness passed through its successive 
stages to the end. Thousands who had received 
blessing at her hands, not all of them by any means 
Salvationists, gathered at Catherine Booth’s funeral. 
General Booth came forward to speak to his comrades 
of the loss he, their leader, had sustained. He spoke as 
a soldier should who had disciplined his emotion, without 
effort and straight from the heart. Few wives who have 
comforted their husbands for forty years have received 
such a glowing tribute of honest praise. ‘“‘ There has 
been taken away from me,”’ he said, “‘ the delight of my 
eyes, the inspiration of my soul, and we are about to lay 
all that remains of her in the grave. I have been looking 
right at the bottom of it here, and calculating how soon 
they may bring and lay me alongside of her, and my 
cry to God has been that every remaining hour of my 
life may make me readier to come and join her in death, 
to go and embrace her in life in the Eternal City.” 

And again, ‘“ This afternoon my heart has been full 
of gratitude because her soul is now with Jesus. She 
had a great capacity for suffering and a great capacity 
for joy, and her heart is full of joy this afternoon. My 
heart has also been full of gratitude because God lent 
me for so long a season such a treasure. 

‘‘T have been thinking, 1f I had to point out her three 
great qualities to you here, they would be: First, she 
was good. She was washed in the Blood of the Lamb. 
To the last moment her cry was, ‘A sinner saved by 
grace.’ She was a thorough hater of shams, hypocrisies, 
and make-believes. Second, she was love. Her soul 
was full of tender, deep compassion. I was thinking 
this morning that she suffered more than some doctors 
of divinity suffer for the wide, wide world of sinning, 
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sorrowing mortals! Oh, how she loved, how she 
compassioned, how she pitied the suffering poor! how 
she longed to put her arms round the sorrowful and help 
them! Lastly, she was a warrior. She liked the fight. 
She was not one who said to others ‘Go,’ but ‘ Here, 
let me go,’ and when there was the necessity she cried, 
‘J will go.’ J never knew her flinch until her poor body 
compelled her to lie aside. Another thought fills my 
soul with praise—that she has inspired so many others 
to follow in her track.” 

In conclusion he said, ““ My comrades, I am going to 
meet her again. I have never turned from her these 
forty years for any journeyings on my mission of 
mercy, but I have longed to get back, and have counted 
the weeks, days, hours which should take me again to 
her side. When she has gone away from me it has been 
just the same. And now she has gone away for the 
last time. What then is there left for me todo? Not 
to count the weeks, the days, and the hours which shall 
bring me again into her sweet company, seeing that I 
know not what will be on the morrow, nor what an hour 
may bring forth. My work plainly is to fill up the weeks, 
the days and the hours, and cheer my poor heart as I 
go along with the thought that when I have served my 
Christ and my generation according to the will of God, 
which I vow this afternoon I will to the last drop of my 
blood—then I trust that she will bid me welcome to the 
skies, as He bade her.”’ 

Perhaps her husband’s words, which I have repro- 
duced here, are Catherine Booth’s best epitaph ; certainly 
I can think of none better. In contrast I will quote, 
as giving a wholly unbiassed impression of her as she 
appeared to an audience, some sentences from the 
Gospel Guide. They were written in 1865 while she 
was conducting some meetings at Rotherhithe. “ In 
dress nothing could be neater: a plain black straw 
bonnet, slightly relieved by a pair of dark violet strings, 
a black velvet loose-fitting jacket, with tight sleeves, 
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which appeared exceedingly suitable to her while 
preaching, and a black silk dress, constituted the plain 
and becoming attire of the female preacher. A pre- 
possessing countenance, with at first an exceedingly 
quiet manner, enlists the sympathies and rivets the 
attention of the audience. 

“Mrs. Booth is a woman of no ordinary mind and her 
powers of argument are of a superior character. Her 
delivery is calm, precise and clear, without the least 
appearance of formality or tediousness. Her language 
is simple but well chosen, and her ability for speaking 1s 
beyond the general order of the other sex. Not the 
least appearance of anything approaching nervousness 
or timidity was observable in her manner. At the 
same time there was an entire absence of unbecoming 
confidence or of assumed authority over her audience.”’ 

From these two contrasting utterances we can form 
a composite portrait of Catherine Booth, wife and 
mother, saint and soldier, who rejoiced that she was 
“counted worthy to suffer shame for His name.’’ To 
the uttermost she lived what she believed, and in her 
life and in her death added lustre to the name of woman. 
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sorrow at the death of Father Ernest Brown who 

was connected with the Oxford Mission for half 
a century, and who by a life of piety, kindliness of heart, 
and gentleness of disposition, endeared himself to all 
classes and communities in Calcutta.’”’ Such was the 
resolution moved by the Mayor of the second city of the 
British Empire when the earthly labours of Ernest 
Faulkner Brown ended. Brown never soared higher in 
the ranks of the ecclesiastical hierarchy than Canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, yet no fewer than fourteen 
bishops were in the great mixed throng gathered to pay 
their last reverence at his graveside. The first flowers 
received on the day of his death came from the sweepers 
of the hospital where he died. 

Calcutta shelters almost a million and a half people, 
and for one of its inhabitants to have earned so out- 
standing an affection as has just been indicated, argues 
the possession of a personality notable in its character- 
istics. Such Brown had. At Oxford they knew him 
as ‘“‘Scholar Brown of Trinity,’ but the cox of the 
Eight which torpedoed him when he lumberingly got 
in its way probably called him something else. It is 
not everybody who wrecks an Oxford Eight. He went 
there from Charterhouse and proceeded to Cuddesdon, 
later being ordained to a curacy at St. Margaret's, 
Anfield, Liverpool, under the Rev. John Sheepshanks, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich. Here he lived in the 
Clergy House presided over by Frank Chenevix Trench, 
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youngest son of the Archbishop of Dublin. The vicar 
was a great preacher who drew crowds to church whilst 
Trench provided quiet thoughtful teaching for those 
who were attached to the various Guilds. In Liverpool 
two schoolfellows and friends of Brown’s also started 
their life’s work who like himself became remarkable 
missionaries and “ great christians’’—Bishop Maples 
of Nyasaland and Archdeacon Johnson, both of the 
U.M.C.A. A wonderful trio! 

Brown’s greatest gift immediately became apparent, 
his power of dealing with the rough lads of the parish. 
Almost at once he started a night-school for them in 
an upper room in West Derby Road and through the 
lads he reached their parents and friends. At their 
first coming they knew nothing of discipline, yet by the 
force of his personality (the only force he ever used) he 
kept control. Let one young rufhan escape and sur- 
reptitiously sneak downstairs to the gas main and turn 
off the lights, “‘ Hush!” he would say, “‘I’ll tell you a 
story ’’—and did, until the lights were restored. A 
tour de force was at one of the night-school tea-parties 
to read over “The Pied Piper’’ just once, and then 
recite it without book. The villains’ manners and 
customs Brown endured with a smile that never faded 
from his face. 

In October 1880 (with the Vice-principal of Cuddes- 
don, Rev. E. F. Willis and myself (his fellow-curate)) he 
was admitted into the Brotherhood of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta, in Christ Church Cathedral, and a few days 
later sailed from Liverpool in s.s. Vega. The whole 
of the night-school was there to see their beloved 
Fr. Brown off. There was nothing particularly senti- 
mental about it and most of the young gentlemen were 
swarming all over the tender that carried them out to 
the ship, but certainly the chief offender, the quondam 
leader in all mischief, was leaning on the fluke of an 
anchor quietly piping his eye. The affection lasted, for 
in three months’ time nearly a dozen members of the 
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night-school had found their way out to Calcutta, some 
as stowaways. The Durwan (porter) of the home in 
Bow Bazaar would come up into the sitting-room and 
say ‘Sahib niche hai”’ (‘a European gentleman is 
below ’’) and lo! one of the old friends from the night- 
school. As in England, so in India; at once a school 
was started, this time for the sons of Bengali Christian 
Padris and gentlemen, with Brown in charge. From 
them he learned the Bengali tongue which others failed 
to learn from books and with a moonshi to teach. No 
Englishman, Bengalis themselves said, had ever learned 
to speak their language properly, but Brown did. He 
spent his leisure with his boys and taught them football, 
which they played both winter and summer, and without 
boots. Their eventual skill may be gauged from the 
fact that they were not defeated by the Warwickshire 
Regiment, who played them with boots! Other Bengali 
soccer clubs were started in Calcutta, but the Mission 
School team won the compliment of being known as the 
‘‘Mother of football.” Brown played with his boys, 
and possibly the perfect health he enjoyed for so many 
years was due to the violent exercise he thus took even 
on the hottest of evenings. Indoors he really studied 
the language that he was learning from the boys. He 
began to read the Bible systematically through from end 
to end with a commentary and as a result he himself 
published commentaries on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Pastoral Epistles, for the use of Bengali 
Christians, and specially adapted for the Indian Church. 
At the same time he lectured here, there, and every- 
where, to Calcutta University students, and made him- 
self the friend of every scallywag and urchin he met 
in his walks through the streets or in neighbouring 
villages. On his bicycle handle-bars was fixed a basket 
stuffed with old Christmas cards with which his friends 
kept him constantly supplied, and these he dealt out to 
the children in the streets as he passed. He invari- 
ably carried a slender cane with which he poked or 
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made playful cuts at the more importunate supplicants 
for a chhobi. It is told that some years ago, just as he 
was about to hail a passing tram, two middle-aged 
Bengali gentlemen stepped forward and offered him a 
lift in their car. ‘‘ That is very kind of you,’ said 
Fr. Brown, ‘but I don’t think I have the pleasure of 
knowing you.”’ ‘‘ Oh, but we know you well enough,”’ 
was the reply, “you used to give us lots of chhobies 
when we were boys.’”’ Once one of Fr. B.’s boys you 
were always his boy even though your hair might be 
grey and yourself a grandfather. He had a perfect 
genius for friendship and drew his friends from all 
classes—preferably from the less reputable. He had a 
wide circle of acquaintance among gari-drivers, busmen, 
tram-conductors, coolies and loafers of all sorts. His 
lament when friends presented him with a motor-car 
was that he would be no longer able to travel in the 
second-class car of a tram which would be always surely 
filled with his special acquaintances. It was in the 
rear car of a Calcutta tram that the goonda who chatted 
with him there became so charmed by his manner and 
by the ease with which he used an Indian tongue, that 
he enthusiastically offered to murder any one Fr. Brown 
wished, and without charge! As he loved, so he was 
loved. The Calcutta Statesman, in a leading article on 
Fr. Brown wrote, “ ‘ loved’ is a word men do not lightly 
use, but no smaller estimate would fit the affection he 
had for others and they for him. To many with whom 
he had to do it was of little consequence that he was a 
Christian Priest but to all of whatever race or creed it 
was of importance that he was a great gentleman. We 
cannot appraise his value; a character like his is at any 
time above rubies but none will doubt that both India 
and England have profited because such an Englishman 
worked so long in India. He was a giver of the best 
and the best in him was a fine humanity.” 

To some of his Bengali friends it may have been of 
little consequence that he was a Christian Priest, but 
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to him it was all important. That was why he was 
there, and the life of the Oxford Mission Brethren 
was one of hard discipline. The joy which always 
shone in his face and which he brought to others wherever 
he went had its roots in a life of prayer. Every morning 
he was in his place in Chapel by 5.30 a.m., or a few 
minutes later, and there he would stay until 9.0 except 
for an interval of half an hour for chota hazri. His MS. 
intercession book (found after his death in his desk in 
Chapel) is a revelation of his faithfulness in this great 
duty and of the width of his interests. The severity of 
the rule of life which the earlier members of the Oxford 
Mission observed played havoc with their health, except 
in Fr. Brown’s case. His robust constitution enabled 
him to survive, but his survival placed upon his broad 
shoulders a heavy weight as others of the brethren 
broke down or passed on. 

‘“ When God’s own hand puts the mark of the cross 
on any new effort to serve him, one can be sure that it 
is blessed.’’ These words were spoken to help the 
Sisterhood newly coming to help the Oxford Mission, 
when sickness and other obstacles held up the Sisters’ 
arrival in Calcutta. They probably expressed his feeling 
about the work of the Mission itself and the difficulties 
it encountered. ‘To others he spoke of the stress to be 
laid on the inward side of work, urging the great oppor- 
tunities for faithfulness and entire devotion, without 
any anxiety about results. ‘* Visible success may not 
be what God wants. ... Where was success Good 
Friday afternoon on Calvary? ... Give wholly and 
trust... .’’ He held that there is never any hurry in 
the things of God. One should learn to wait four, 
five years for God’s will to be made clear before definite 
steps need be taken. ‘‘ Try to learn to live with 
God and then He can use you as He will.”’ 

Actually the work of the Mission was developed very 
slowly as experience built it up. Numerous were the 
ventures tried, but as often giving place to others. The 
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prayers and thought of the brethren revolved round the 
twin ideas of the spiritual deepening of the life of Indian 
Christians and an intensive personal influence with the 
educated classes. The atmosphere of the city with its 
intellectual questionings and its feeble moral standards 
exercised a pressure on the young Christian students, 
often the sons of Indian clergy, coming into Calcutta 
for the first time; or children of catechists sent up for 
school examinations, or children of Christian villagers 
sent in for industrial training. These all needed a high 
spiritual ideal put before them, which the Brethren 
endeavoured to supply. Thus the lectures, bazaar 
preaching, clubs, reading rooms, of the earlier days 
were given up and the work was concentrated upon 
individual Christian lives and scattered Christian con- 
gregations; and, on the student side, upon hostels 
where non-Christian students live under the personal 
care of the Brethren. This concentration upon a few 
out of the many thousands was found the great means 
of effectual personal influence and the uplifting of a 
high moral standard. Who more qualified to do this 
than Brown? ‘To begin with he was physically big, 
big-framed, big-boned, and in the later part of his life, 
when his infirmities made it impossible for him to take 
any active exercise, he grew to an immense size. “' Every- 
thing about him was big. He liked his tea or coffee 
out of a cup of the largest procurable size, his pocket- 
handkerchiefs would have served for tablecloths of 
quite respectable dimensions and when he sneezed 
there was a sound which echoed from one end of the 
house to the other, and the number and size of the 
towels necessary for his ablutions would have comfort- 
ably fitted out at least a couple of lesser men.” ‘‘ Like 
moving a grand piano, wasn’t it ?’”’ he said when some- 
one commented on the difficulty in getting him out of 
bed, on to the ambulance stretcher and down the four 
flights of stairs in the Mission House to the hospital. 
To his big body was joined a big heart and a vigorous 
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intellect. His friends came to refer to him as “ Fr. B.”’ 
a letter which seemed to express him—big, broad, 
burly, beautiful in character, cheery and double- 
chinned, just like a capital B. His breadth of mind was 
ever impatient of niggling niceties and would brush 
aside trivial scruples and fussy insistence on minor 
details with vigour. His own views and beliefs were 
definite and he held unswervingly to the principles 
which were his guide through life, but he was singularly 
tolerant of those whose convictions differed from his 
own and no divergence of belief ever diminished the 
warmth of his affection for individuals or impaired the 
quality of his friendship. In India it has not always 
been easy to adjust the relations between the missionary 
and the more official side of religion and at times Brown 
came into conflict with religious authority, being open 
in criticism and even censure. Nevertheless his judgment 
was always valued by Authority and no serious case of 
Church discipline was ever decided without reference to 
the Chapter of which Fr. B. was the senior Canon and 
spokesman. ‘These meetings were not always smooth 
sailing and there were times when in the heat of dis- 
cussion, he would verge towards intolerance, but it was 
always Fr. B. who in the end poured oil on the troubled 
waters even though he himself had raised the storm. 
One of the notes and suggestions left by one Metro- 
politan for the help and guidance of his successor was 
“Consult Fr. B.’”” This from one whose actions Brown 
had strongly and openly criticised. 

After the first few years in Calcutta he gave up his 
work with his Mission school and took charge of the 
Sunderbunds district where he spent much time travelling 
about and living with the people in their huts. Later 
he undertook the same kind of work in the newly-formed 
Oxford Mission district in East Bengal. It was during 
this period that he contracted the disease which crippled 
him throughout the latter part of his life. 

In the earlier days of the Mission Brown's letters 
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almost constantly refer to the comings and goings of 
first this and then the other of his brethren; the one 
stable and unchanging member being Brown himself, 
who only left India on two or three occasions in the 
half-century he devoted to it. Undoubtedly the Mission 
could never have continued but for his own persistence. 
‘““T am the Mission,’ he is reported to have said and it 
is almost impossible to think of the one except in terms 
of the other. In 1900 he became its Superior and 
probably the most important development of its work 
dates from that time—the foundation of the Sisterhood 
of the Epiphany. Before the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the student coming to live in Calcutta could be 
successfully achieved a step back was first needed. A 
new spiritual life in the home from which the student 
came was a requisite, and these village homes could 
only be reached effectively by Sisters devoted to the work. 
Thus Brown’s labours widened. The original small 
band of sisters developed into a Sisterhood and its Rule 
stands as a memorial to him, reflecting peculiarly his 
largeness of heart, mind and soul. He believed in 
laying down wide principles and having a minimum of 
precise regulation and the actual Rule of Life consisted 
of provisions lest any other work should encroach on 
the time dedicated to prayer. As his own _ strong 
personality was wholly surrendered and dedicated to 
one single aim, the doing of the Will of God, he became 
possessed of the wonderful power of seeing all the things 
of this world in the clear light of eternity. ‘‘ Whatever 
the subject of conversation might be,’ a Sister writes, 
“one could hardly be in his presence half an hour 
without gaining new glimpses of what life ‘in the 
heavenlies ’ may mean even here upon earth, just from 
his unconscious revelations of the high plane from 
which he looked at things.”” To go to him for spiritual 
help meant quite literally to gain a new vision of the 
glory of God in a living man, a man already living in 
Christ. “A living man is the glory of God,” were 
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words of his that stayed in the mind of one who heard 
them, and in himself all unconsciously he shewed their 
truth. Who than Brown was fuller of vitality and 
humanity ? Who than himself better exemplified the 
truth contained in another of his unforgettable addresses 
on the monastic virtue of hilaritas, ‘‘ gladness of heart,”’ 
as the sign of a true religious vocation? Those who 
heard him speak then of hilaritas knew all the time that 
the speaker was one who could never be free from 
great physical discomfort, who not long before had been 
through such intense pains that he had even prayed 
for death. Whatever he commended to others he 
practised a hundred times more fully himself. He was 
an outstanding example of one who not only led 
a deep spiritual life but had of it so abundantly that 
it must needs flow over to others. His spirituality 
knew nothing of gloom. “Joy is the sign of spiritual 
maturity,’ and he was a giant in this as in his body. 
He would arrive at places hobbling from his disease but 
shouting with laughter. Spiritual deeps might be 
sounded in him but the newest story or limerick delighted 
him, and thrillers he would devour and lend. At the 
same time he took immense pains over sermons and 
retreat addresses and put into them the fruit of a ripe 
intellect, devout meditation on the Scriptures and the 
great truths of the Catholic Faith. It 1s not surprising 
that his ‘‘ Apostolate’’ by correspondence in_ both 
India and England became extensive, and his personal 
touch with Indian and European clergy in Calcutta 
made tremendous demands upon him of order, method, 
and_ self-discipline. The hot weather tried and 
exhausted him, therefore he would stand to do his Bible 
study at a high desk so that the intense heat might not 
make him fall asleep. So he devoted not only his lite, 
but his living, to the ends he had come to serve. “It 
is not difficult to leave England,” he once wrote, and 
he would often quote a saying of Philip Smith, one of 
the early members of the Mission: ‘“‘ India is as good 
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a place to die in as any’”’; but before he died there he 
lived in it and left a mark that was his and Another’s. 
“ Everybody’s friend,’’ said the Swarajist Mayor of 
Calcutta as he bade his Hindu and Moslem colleagues 
on the city council stand in silence in honour of the 
Christian priest who, “loving all was loved by all.” 
Statistics and mere reporting would give a life of Brown 
that might read as a futile waste of talent and feeble 
accomplishment, but the Great Mathematician of Pro- 
fessor Jeans perchance reckons in units of hearts in 
which arithmetic Brown’s being and doing are beyond 
enumeration. He went to India a Christian priest to 
help spiritually those whose minds others were training 
in Western thought. It was no mere conventionality 
of title that he lived and died known as “ Father B.’ 
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truthfully be said that the world is different because 

she lived. Weare, perhaps, still too near her achieve- 
ment to measure its value. No historian has, so far, 
taken her, or her work, into account in any history of 
the development of nineteenth century Europe. But 
even now it seems not unreasonable to assume that when 
the nineteenth century falls into historical perspective 
and the history of its thought and social development 
is written, Josephine Butler will take her proper place as 
one of those who not only influenced its development, 
but completely altered its outlook on certain fundamental 
problems. The campaign she initiated and led against 
what appeared to be an almost impregnable system of 
sex-privilege and exploitation gave a new vision con- 
cerning social problems and a new understanding of the 
problems involved. She challenged the system of State 
Regulation of Prostitution, set up in England by a 
series of Acts of Parliament between 1864-1869, called 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. The main Act, passed 
in 1869, established this system in eighteen naval and 
military garrison towns in Great Britain. The chief 
features of these Acts were: 


Jers BUTLER Is one of the people of whom it may 


(1) The registration and police supervision of alleged 
Pp 
prostitutes. 


(2) Their regular periodic surgical examination for detection 
of venereal disease. 
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(3) If diseased, their compulsory detention in “ certified” 
hospitals until discharged by the visiting surgeon. 


(4) The provision to such women of certificates showing 
their freedom from infection or the contrary. 


(5) The arrest and compulsory examination of any woman, 
alleged to be in any place for the purpose of prostitution, 
who could not produce a certificate showing she was 
free from disease. 


The C.D. Acts were, therefore, an attempt to provide 
a State regulated system of prostitution whereby “ clean ”’ 
women would be available for the men of the Army and 
Navy. It was the intention of the promoters of the 
Acts that they should, in time, become effective over 
the whole country, but this intention was foiled by the 
formation at the end of 1869 of the National, and the 
Ladies’ National Associations for the Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts under the leadership of Mrs. 
Butler.! 

Because her challenge struck at the root of the 
accepted double code of sexual morality, she soon found 
the reverberations of that challenge echoing over Europe. 
From the small beginning of an indignant denial by a 
few comparatively unknown English men and women 
of the right of the British Government to regulate and 
exploit a section of its women for the service of pros- 
titution, there rose a wider movement which is still 
working and leavening the social opinion of the world. 
And probably because the challenge to regulated pros- 
titution is, where morals are concerned, a fundamental 
one, it did succeed in destroying to a large extent the 
shamefaced reticences and complexes with regard to 
sex problems, which were some of the chief difficulties 
that Josephine Butler had to face when she started her 
campaign in England. It is a proof of her importance 
to the history of nineteenth century thought that the 


1 These Societies amalgamated in 1915 under the title of The Associa- 
tion for Moral and Social Hygiene. 
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main results of her challenge were not apparent in 
her lifetime. The chief victories came after her death, 
and her battles are being fought to-day by people 
who, it may be, know very little about her original 
work. 

To realise the magnitude of the change in public 
opinion which has taken place we have to remember 
that in 1869 Josephine Butler and her colleagues were 
opposing a system supported by the medical opinion 
of the time and by the majority of the clergy, lawyers, 
doctors and police officials in every European country. 
There were exceptions : certain of the clergy, the Quakers 
almost as a body, a considerable number of the more 
enlightened doctors; lawyers who had a true under- 
standing of the principle of just law ; women who were 
beginning to realise the need for the emancipation from 
age-long prejudices and taboos; and the intelligent 
members of the working classes. These rallied to Mrs. 
Butler, together with such distinguished people as John 
Stuart Mill, Professor Sheldon Amos, Jacob and Ursula 
Bright, Florence Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, James 
Stansfeld and James Stuart. But, all said, it was a small 
band of people and only the firm stand for justice and 
the refusal to compromise made it possible for so small 
a party so effectually to change public opinion on such 
a fundamental matter. 

Soon after Josephine Butler’s death on December 31st, 
1906, a commemoration meeting was held in London. 
Men and women from all over Europe spoke in praise 
of her life and work. At this meeting there was a 
sentence, 1n one speech, which has proved prophetic. 
‘‘ It may perhaps be,”’ said the speaker, “‘ as has happened 
with other saints, that as the memory of the earthly life 
fades, the force of the spiritual life dawns, and the 
Josephine Butler of history may, in the growing spiritual 
civilisation of man, be greater than even her immediate 
friends perceived or perceive.’ Her contemporaries, it 
is true, were in no doubt about her greatness. ‘‘ She 
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was one of the great people of the world. The world is 
different because she lived,’’ said Professor James Stuart. 
““ Men could never be the same again after they had seen 
and known Josephine Butler,’’ said Canon Scott Holland. 
‘“‘ Christianity came to me in a very potent way, through 
the agency of Josephine Butler. She introduced me to 
Christianity, so to say, by an inner door; not to the 
encumbering forms but to its heart of fire,’’ said F. W. 
H. Myers. John Addington Symonds put her at the 
head of a list of women who had most influenced him. 
Probably no one ever came into contact with her without 
enrichment. Nor, I think, could anyone who had once 
seen or spoken to her ever quite forget her. Beauty 
has great power over the hearts and minds of men, and 
beauty Josephine Butler had, beauty of body and soul 
added to the vitality of a wholly dedicated spirit. 
None the less, her memory did, during the years 
following her death, suffer an almost complete eclipse. 
Ten years ago anyone reading the words “ the Josephine 
Butler of history may be greater than her immediate 
friends perceived ’’ would probably have regarded them 
as nothing more than an amiable panegyric evoked by 
the emotion of a commemoration meeting. ‘Ten years 
ago she might not have been included in a book of this 
kind. This eclipse was due to many things, the diminu- 
tion of the band of people who had worked with her 
and loved her, the great political changes that followed 
her death, and the upheaval caused by the European 
War. Most of all it was due to the nature of the work 
she was called to do and her own definite wish that no 
official biography should be written. So long as the 
work went on she did not care how soon her own part 
in it was forgotten. The mark of the conflict remained 
until her death, and it is not difficult to understand why 
she desired the peace that forgetfulness of her part in 
it would bring. But, while the earthly memory was 
fading from men’s minds, history was taking care, in 
its own mysterious way, that “ the force of the spiritual 
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life ’’ should, at the right moment, become potent. 
Through all these changes her memory was preserved 
and her work carried on by those who remained, and 
others who had adhered to her cause since her 
death. To-day the significance of Josephine Butler’s 
work is becoming increasingly apparent. The process 
of becoming “‘the Josephine Butler of history’”’ has 
begun. 

But no one—not even a Josephine Butler—steps at 
the age of 41 out of a middle-class Victorian home and 
becomes the leader of a movement which changes the 
thought of her world without some previous preparation, 
or some innate fitness for the task. There must be some 
quality greater than personal charm or physical beauty. 
There must be some touch of genius. What was the 
source of her strength and power ? When she accepted 
in 1869 the call to lead the movement against the 
Contagious Diseases Act, she did so in full knowledge 
of the sacrifices entailed for herself and for her beloved 
family. She realised, far more clearly than we can do 
at this distance of time, the quality of the shock that her 
challenge would cause to the decent, respectable, kind 
but ostrich-like, general public in England. She realised 
too that while it was essential for a woman to lead this 
protest against the attempted State provision of healthy 
women for the use of the men of the Army and Navy, 
it was an added offence that a woman should dare to 
do it. As an indignant Member of Parliament said in 
the House of Commons: “I consider these women 
[Josephine Butler and her colleagues] as worse than 
prostitutes.” Yet she did it, and for the next sixteen 
years led a campaign which in the teeth of incredible 
opposition, turned forlorn hope into a victory for the 
principle of the unity of the moral law. 

How was she able to achieve this ? 

The answer to that question is that she lived, as Sir 
Michael Sadler has said “in the presence of God. 
The core of all her life and all her doing was faith. She 
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gave herself wholly to divine guidance, using an alert 
and brilliant intelligence combined with the simple faith 
of a child.’”? 

Once, at Geneva, some Abolitionists, who were also 
free-thinkers, inquired in some perplexity, ‘‘ How it is 
that Mrs. Butler, who constantly preaches liberty, 
seems nevertheless to agree with what the priest and 
pastors teach?” Here is her reply: 


“With regard to ‘ priests and pastors,’ theological teachers 
or guides, my reply will show that I have not learned from 
these. J have a very great respect for religious teachers and 
Christian ministers ; but personally, they are out of account 
in regard to my own mental history. . 

‘““ My appeal then is to Christ and to Him alone, as the 
fountain head of those essential and eternal truths which it 
is our wisdom to apply to the changing circumstances, and 
the progressive development of human society. Believing, 
as I do, that He is the Word, the Eternal Son who was ‘ with 
God from the beginning,’ and in human form the exponent 
of the mind of God to the world, I must needs hold His 
authority to be higher than that of any man, or society of 
men, by whom the truth which we receive from them can 
only be imperfectly transmitted. 

‘The teaching of Christ’s great typical acts is not less 
profound than that of His words. ‘Those acts had a supreme 
and everlasting significance. His teaching was for all time. 
Many of St. Paul’s counsels were for a given time.’” 


That direct appeal to the teaching of Christ governed 
all her life. She brought every problem to that touch- 
stone. She sought throughout her life to know the mind 
of God through prayer: ‘ Prayer,’’ said one who knew 
her intimately, ‘‘ was the basis of her life. She knew 
its use and I know her appeals were answered.” ‘“‘ In 
order to attain that life,’’ she wrote, “‘the soul must 
live habitually in the closest union with God, in Christ, 
so as to realise the prayer of the saint who cried: ‘ Hence- 


1 At the Central Hall, April 25th, 1928. See Shield, September, 
1928, for complete report of Josephine Butler Centenary Celebrations. 


3 The Storm-Bell :  Emancipation—as I learned it: January, 1900. 
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forth, O Lord, let me think Thy thoughts and speak 
Thy speech ’.’” 

But she had other gifts. Race, heredity, a happy 
family life and a happy marriage combined to give her 
an environment in which her unusual gifts could mature. 
Her father, John Grey of Dilston, in Northumberland, 
was descended from a line famous in Border history 
for its fighting qualities. She inherited a fearless and 
independent nature and, like her ancestors, she enjoyed 
a fight when it came. John Grey was not only a fighter, © 
he was a cultivated and civilised man, keenly interested 
in the political questions of his time, particularly the 
Reform Movement and the Abolition of Slavery, and 
was intimate with the men and women who were con- 
cerned in them. He loved freedom, and hated slavery 
and oppression. His daughter inherited both these 
qualities, which, with her other gifts of mind and heart, 
developed easily and naturally in that free congenial 
family circle so well described by her in her life of her 
father. She was particularly fortunate in her marriage. 
George Butler, whom she married on January 8th, 1852, 
was, to quote her own words, “ of a character to be able 
from the first to correct the judgment and soothe the 
spirit of the companion of his life when ‘the waters 
had come in even into her soul’.’”’ Their married life 
was a very happy one, and at Oxford, at Cheltenham, 
and later in Liverpool their home was the centre of a 
group of talented and interesting people. But it is 
evident that beneath all her capacity for enjoyment and 
zest for life, there was a deep undercurrent of bitterness 
and suffering. She was aware of cruelty and injustice, 
especially where women were concerned, and she had 
a secret conviction that her life was dedicated to some, 
as yet unseen, end. When this bitterness of soul swept 
over her and she seemed engulfed, George Butler’s 
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clear sight and ‘‘ blessed gift of common sense’”’ were 


2 Prophets and Prophetesses: Josephine Butler, 1898. 
* Memoir of John Grey of Dilston: Josephine Butler. 1874. 
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invaluable to her. ‘‘ But for him I should have been 
more perplexed than I was. The idea of justice to 
women, of equality between the sexes, of equality of 
responsibility of all human beings to the Moral Law, 
seems to have been instinctive in him. He never needed 
convincing. He had his convictions all ready from the 
first—straight, just and clear. I did not at that time 
speak much, but whenever I spoke to him the clouds 
lifted.’’2 

During these years of marriage the preparation for the 
great work of her life went on. She was, with her 
husband, active in many movements, notably the move- 
ment for the higher education of women. She and her 
husband took into their own homes and, later, in Liver- 
pool, opened a home for various poor women, outcasts and 
prostitutes who were friendless, ill or starving. So when 
in 1869 she was asked by a small group of doctors and 
social workers to lead the movement for the Repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Act, she was ready, or almost 
ready, to accept. During the three months that followed 
the receipt of the invitation she writes: 


‘“T was very unhappy. I can only give a very imperfect 
impression of the sufferings of that time. The toils and 
conflicts of the years that followed were light in comparison 
with the anguish of that first plunge into the full realisation 
of the villainy there is in the world, and the dread of being 
called to oppose it. 

“It is now many weeks since I knew that Parliament 
had sanctioned this great wickedness, and I have not yet put 
on my armour, nor am I yet ready. N othing so wears me out, 
body and soul, as anger, fruitless anger; and this thing fills 
me with such an anger, and even hatred, that I fear to face 
it. The thought of this atrocity kills charity and hinders 
my prayers. But there is surely a way of being angry without 
sin. I pray Thee, O God, to give mea deep, well-governed, 
and lifelong hatred of all such injustice, tyranny, and cruelty ; 
and, at the same time, give me that divine compassion which 
is willing to live and suffer long for love to souls, or to fling 
itself into the breach and die at once. . . . This is perhaps, 


1 Recollections of George Butler: Josephine Butler, 1892. 
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after all, the very work, the very mission, I longed for years 
ago, and saw coming, afar off, like a bright star. But seen 
near, as it approaches, it is so dreadful, so difficult, so dis- 
gusting, that I tremble to look at it; and it is hard to see 
and know whether or not God is indeed calling me concerning 
it. If doubt were gone, and I felt sure He means me to rise 
in revolt and rebellion (for that it must be) against men, 
even against our rulers, then I would do it with zeal, however 
repulsive to others may seem the task.” 

Then later: ‘‘ Thank God all doubt is gone. . . . Now it 
is revolt and rebellion, a consecrated rebellion, against those 
in authority who have established this ‘ accursed thing’ 
among us. We are rebels for God’s holy laws ‘ What have 
I to do with peace’ any more? It is now war to the knife.” 


There is no need to tell in detail the story of the long 
and bitter fight that ensued. Its main outlines are now 
well known and can be studied in various books and 
papers, including Josephine Butler’s own pamphlets 
and speeches.!. The history of prostitution is a history 
of cruelty and persecution directed against the prostitute. 
All attempts to suppress and regulate it have always 
fallen on her; and in the nineteenth century it was 
still she, who, under the various systems then in force 
(which were for the most part modelled on the system 
introduced into France by Napoleon) was registered, 
supervised, medically inspected and compulsorily detained 
in special hospitals if suspected, or convicted, of being 
diseased, while her partner went free, regardless of the 
fact that it was obvious that he was, from the medical 
point of view, the greater danger to the community. 
In some countries, though not under the English system, 
she was also confined in houses specially tolerated and 
set apart by the Government, or the municipality, for 
the purposes of prostitution. The aim of the promoters 
of this system was the prevention of venereal diseases 
and the maintenance of public order, and they were 
prepared to go to any lengths in the enslavement of the 


1 She wrote much and widely. A full list appears in Josephine Butler : 
An Autobiographical Memoir, by E. W. and Lucy Johnson. 
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women concerned to gain these ends. The prostitute 
became for them something outside human understanding 
or sympathy, a “thing of the administration,’ as M. 
Lecour, the head of the French police des meurs, described 
her, or as Dr. Diday, of Lyons, said in a speech before 
the French Academy of Medicine in 1888: ‘‘ A woman 
once openly inscribed is no longer a woman. She is 
only a piece of officially stamped merchandise handed to 
the first comer.”’ They were unable to see that neither 
the maintenance of public order nor the prevention 
of venereal diseases could be attained under such a 
system, nor did they see that the creation by law of a 
class of persons who were publicly labelled as outcasts 
from the general life of the community must be detri- 
mental to the community. It must not be forgotten 
that all attempts to regulate prostitution depend upon 
the effective registration of prostitutes. Unless all the 
women, or a great majority, can be officially inscribed 
and medically examined the system breaks down. The 
women, naturally, dislike it intensely, and do their 
utmost to evade registration. As it is impossible to 
define a “ prostitute’’ with any precision it 1s left to 
the police to determine whether any given woman is, 
or is not, a prostitute, and by that determination to 
decide whether she is to be placed in the category of 
persons outside the protection of the common law. 
The argument of the ‘ Repealers’’ (and later 
Abolitionists) as Mrs. Butler and her party were called, 
was that this exploitation of women in the interests of 
prostitution was slavery and therefore morally and legally 
wrong. ‘They also declared (and believed that medical 
science would, in course of time, justify the statement) 
that regulation of prostitution could not, in the nature 
of things, prove beneficial even from the medical and 
administrative point of view, and that the problems of 
prostitution and venereal disease could not be isolated 
and treated as though moral principles and _ social 
conditions had no bearing upon either. The conflict 
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was therefore one between two bitterly opposed con- 
victions and one on which no compromise was possible. 
As Josephine Butler herself said: ‘“‘ The antagonism 
of principles as opposite as heaven and hell implies war.’ 

The international movement against state regulation 
began in 1874, five years after the English movement, 
and was inspired by the reports of a meeting of the 
International Medical Congress held at Vienna in 1873. 
The fact that Great Britain had, at last, come into line 
with Europe by introducing the Contagious Diseases Act 
filled the Conference with triumph and the hope that 
their desire for a complete international system of 
regulated prostitution was about to be realised. The 
following expression of opinion from a delegate was 
hailed with unanimous approval : 


‘From the moment that prostitution shall become a 
regular and recognised institution, admitted and regulated 
by the State, its perfect organisation will become possible.”’ 


This was at once a spur and a blow to the Abolitionists. 
They realised that the repeal movement must become 
an international one. A few people met in York to 
consider the position and decided to ask Mrs. Butler 
to go, on their behalf, to the Continent to rouse public 
opinion there. In 1875 the International Abolitionist 
Federation was formed at Liverpool, and in 1877 the 
first International Congress was held at Geneva and the 
principles of the Abolitionist platform were embodied 
in a series of resolutions. These resolutions, passed by 
‘“an insignificant minority,” have, since then, been 
increasingly justified by medical science and medical 
opinion. Few reputable medical authorities could be 
found to-day to uphold regulation as a method of 
controlling or decreasing venereal diseases. Medically, 
it is completely discredited. 

Victory in England was won in 1886 when the C. D. 
Acts were finally repealed, but the system was still in 
force in India, Burma, the Federated Malay States, 
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Hong Kong, Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar, and the energies 
of the Abolitionists were directed to its abolition in those 
places. Mrs. Butler did not live to see the issue, but 
her spirit and principles animated those who carried on 
the fight. It is possible to say now that regulated 
prostitution and tolerated vice areas have been abolished 
wherever Great Britain has full legislative responsibility 
and control. India is abolishing the system in her 
great cities; the Dominions, with the exception of 
Queensland, have abolished it entirely. With regard 
to Europe, country after country has abolished regulation 
until only France (the initiator and great upholder of 
the system) and the Latin countries remain. Egypt is 
considering Abolition. Japan is studying and experi- 
menting. In 1921 the League of Nations set up a special 
Committee to study the White Slave Traffic and its 
relation to, and dependance on, systems of regulated 
prostitution, and the excellent reports which have been 
issued have done much to discredit regulation and 
hasten its abolition in the countries affiliated to the 
League. But if it had not been for Josephine Butler’s 
early challenge it is probable that there would have 
been no League of Nations Committee. She insisted 
from the first that the State regulation of prostitution 
promotes and encourages both national and international 
trafic in women and that where there 1s no State 
regulation there is no trafhc in women. ‘The Report 
of the Experts Committee of the League of Nations on 
the Traffic in Women, published in 1927, completely 
confirmed that, and a later Report on the Far East 
published in March, 1933, 1s equally emphatic. But 
what these Reports say to-day with expert authority 
and documented evidence as support, Josephine Butler 
and her insignificant minority said from 1870 onwards, 
in the teeth of official and popular disapproval and 
incredulity. There can be no doubt that the change 
in public opinion regarding prostitution, and the double 
standard of morality for men and women, is due to the 
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shock of their challenge to accepted codes of morality ; 
to the fundamental principles on which the challenge 
was based, and on which no compromise was allowed ; 
and lastly to the argument and exposition of these 
principles over a period of sixty years. But whoever 
carries on the argument, it is Josephine Butler who has 
been during these sixty years, as she was in 1869, ‘‘ the 
head and front of the movement.’ In the early difficult 
days when she was travelling from city to city in Europe, 
often lonely and tired, she was particularly comforted 
by the verse: ‘ Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door and no man shall shut it.’’ Only such a selfless 
Christlike soul as Josephine Butler could dare to pass 
through that door. But she dared, and because she 
dared, ‘‘ women under every sky may look to her as the 
poor may look to St. Francis; as a saint belonging not 
to the nation of her birth, but to a world as wide as the 
world she pitied and helped.’ 
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RANCIS JAMES CHAVASSE came of a medical family. 

His grandfather practised at Walsall, his father at 

Wylde Green, near Birmingham. The author of the 
once famous Advice to a Mother was his father’s cousin. 
The future bishop, born September 27th, 1846, was 
the eldest of a second family of five—there were nine 
already—and it was in the midst of this troop of brothers 
and sisters that he learnt his first hard lessons in the 
wearing of his elder brother’s clothes. However, he 
enjoyed advantages not a few—a professional home of 
the best type where, if there was not too much money, 
the things of the mind were cultivated and books held 
in honour, out-of-door interests such as an establishment 
in the country, however modest, can usually supply, 
and, not far off, a large town with its multifarious life 
and stimulating activities. Above all, his mother was a 
wonderful woman, of great character and saintliness. 
Under her rule Wylde Green House was a typical 
Evangelical home of the period. A visit from their 
Rector meant that the entire household, great and small, 
met for prayer with him in the dining-room. On 
Sundays, all went to church together. In later years 
the Bishop would often tell of the deep impression made 
upon them by ‘‘ Communion ’”’ Sunday, once a month. 
‘My father,’’ he would say, ‘‘ would be extra quiet all 
day, and shut himself up in his room both before and 
after the service. I have seen him come down from the 
rails with tears in his eyes.””. And then he would add, 
“IT am not sure that it did not mean more to people 
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then than it does now. Communions to-day are more 
frequent, but I do not see more saints.’ When he 
became a bishop, one of his first acts was to make a 
pilgrimage to his old home and to Walmley Church, 
where his parents lie buried. He took his elder children 
with him, and sat down in his old seat in what had been 
the family pew. ‘ Will you pray with me ?”’ he asked 
them, and then burst into tears. 

The boy went early to a boarding-school kept by 
ladies. On the night before he went away, his mother 
gave him a Bible and asked him to read it every night. 
She chose a Gospel and proposed that they should both 
read a certain number of verses daily, so that they could 
feel that they were reading the same passage together, 
and might then compare notes when the holidays came. 
The little fellow promised, and so began the faithful 
habit of a lifetime. Later on he was sent to Chesterfield 
Grammar School, and talked of becoming a soldier. 
A change, however, was at hand, and the high-spirited 
boy was to be plunged into fires of pain and suffering 
which, with the good hand of God upon him, had their 
share in producing the fine gold of a character which 
the Prime Minister of a later day! was to describe as 
one of the saintliest of his generation, and in directing 
his thoughts past army, business, and medicine, towards 
the Ministry of the Gospel. He caught measles, and 
complications followed; his spine was dangerously 
curved, and from that time he never grew an inch. 
His constitution, however, was tough, and when his 
diary opens on his sixteenth birthday, we find him going 
every day to Birmingham where, in a commercial house, 
he learnt some of those business habits which were so 
marked a feature of his later life. 

The diary is a profoundly moving document. It goes 
on without serious intermission as far as the beginning 
of his third year at Oxford, to be resumed again for a 
very short while at Preston, where, apparently, at last 

1Mr. Baldwin, House of Commons, June 7th, 1928. 
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it got crowded out. Wholesomely boyish in places, 
it nevertheless forms a striking commentary on Words- 
worth’s text, ‘“‘ The child is father to the man.” Six 
months from the date of its opening, it tells us of a 
visit to a distinguished surgeon, and the great man’s 
verdict, that he should give up business, lie down five 
or six hours every day, and hang by the arms twice each 
day for a quarter of an hour—‘‘ not very delightful 
directions,’ he says. So he came to leave business, 
sadly : we to-day may see in it the hand of Providence. 
A bodily weakness deprives him of activity at boyhood’s 
very prime, yet not a murmur appears in the diary; 
instead we seem to have the joyous life of a country-bred 
boy—the pony, the dog who was “ certainly not a member 
of the Peace Society,’’ the guinea-pig whose litter was 
“never coming.’ Already, there is that aversion to 
smoking which never left him—how he wished that 
clergy would not smoke in the streets !—and a strong 
interest in the best English poetry, diligently read 
during those long hours which he spent upon his back. 
His eighteenth year was marked by his confirmation, 
his decision for the Ministry, and first attempts at Sunday 
School teaching. He had other things to do—he was 
reading now for Oxford, yet the prevailing interest of 
his mind was personal religion, and coldness in prayer 
the chief accusation he had to bring against himself. 
Whether from native piety or the influences of home or 
the discipline of suffering, his supreme desire now is to 
grow in grace, and prayer already his highest occupation. 

A week or two after his nineteenth birthday he 
matriculated at Corpus Christi College, of which in his 
last days he became an Honorary Fellow. At first he 
felt lonely there, but gradually entered into the life of 
the place. He had his first lessons in sculling and was 
cox in a scratch four, of which the future poet laureate, 
Robert Bridges, was stroke. His chief friends were 
Edward Arbuthnot Knox and Walter Lock, the former 
afterwards Bishop of Manchester, the latter Warden of 
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Corpus. The former wrote of him: ‘I left his room 
after my first visit conscious that I had been in the 
presence of a man of God, whose judgment could be 
trusted, whose willingness to serve was unbounded.” 
Nor was the other’s tribute essentially different: he 
won, he says, the respect of everyone by the simplicity 
of his goodness. One thing above all others troubled 
his conscience in those undergraduate days—was it 
right to go for walks on Sunday ? ‘To us it sounds very 
mid-Victorian, but it may be we should be none the worse 
for an infusion of the earnest spirit that it reveals. The 
diary still goes on: he hears some of Dr. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures and sermons by Dr. Pusey, determines 
to give up cards and to avoid controversy, is cheered by 
an interview with E. L. Hicks, his tutor, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln; takes Classical Moderations ; turns 
aside in disappointment at the result to the school of Law 
and Modern History, where later he wins a First Class. 
And now his work is to begin in earnest. His father 
offered him a year with Dean Vaughan, then at the height 
of his repute as a trainer of ordinands, but he refused 
it on the ground that he had already cost him quite 
enough. So almost immediately after taking his degree, 
on St. Philip and St. James’s Day, 1870, he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, and became 
curate of St. Paul’s, Preston, where he stayed for three 
and a half years. 

Fortunately, we have an account of his time there 
from his own pen, and in it he tells us of the excellence 
of his vicar, Mr. Myres, and the loyalty and faithfulness 
of the church workers. Of his own life we can form some 
idea from such entries in his diary as these: 


10 Jan. Hard day—visiting for five hours: worn out 
at night. 


13 Jan. Visited for nearly five hours: lacked directness 
and point. 
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But he made his mark there. The poor loved him. 
His goodness was manifest to everyone. For so young 
a man his sermons were marvels of order and lucidity. 
‘ But then,” wrote Bishop Knox shortly after his death, 
‘the principle of order ran through all his life. His 
room at Oxford was orderly. His methods of work were 
orderly. When the time came for him to preach, his 
sermons were on carefully thought-out plans. More 
than fifty years after he left Preston, I was talking about 
him to one of my senior clergy who had known him 
there, and our talk fell on his sermons. My friend was 
able to give me the complete skeleton of a sermon that 
he had heard Chavasse preach more than half-a-century 
before.’” But he overworked, with the result that on 
one occasion his stammer developed into aphasia, and 
he stood speechless in the pulpit. And always he was 
troubled with a weak digestion. In Liverpool days, 
people wondered that he was alive, so little did he 
eat. Another prelate is said to have complained that 
The Church’s one foundation and sandwiches were his 
staple entertainment; his was Thine for ever and dry 
biscuits | 

After a ministry of less than four years, “ the little 
Article of the Christian Faith,’’ as he had come to be 
known, accepted the living of St. John’s, Upper Holloway. 
Before he went into residence there he took a week’s 
holiday alone in the Lake District, his Greek Testament 
in his pocket. Thus prepared, he entered on his new 
work. His sister kept house for him. ‘I shall never 
get married,’ he once said: ‘there are three things 
against me, a stammering tongue, a humpy back, want 
of money.” But he was not allowed to remain there 
very long. After four strenuous and happy years he 
was offered and accepted the living of St. Peter-le-Bailey, 
at Oxford, a church well-known to him, for he had 
often attended the New Testament readings and meetings 
held by Canon Linton, the vicar of his undergraduate 
days. So he returned to the University city, and a 
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ministry began which was to influence scores of young 
men, and, through them, a great multitude besides. 
Yet he had gone to Preston, seven years before, saying 
that the last places in which he ever wished to minister 
were Oxford and London—so little do we know either 
what is good for us or what Divine Providence may have 
in store. 

Mr. Chavasse’s personality and work soon proved 
attractive in his new sphere. ‘‘ Don’t enlarge your 
church, brother,’’ said the aged Mr. Christopher of 
St. Aldate’s, to him, “or I shall have no congregation 
left.’’ He started a Greek Testament class for under- 
graduates, though with many misgivings. “I do not 
feel,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I have the scholarship or the mental 
power to keep such a class together.’’ He led a “ sigh- 
ing” life, but a very strenuous one. His time-table 
was crowded, every spare moment filled with work. 
In the midst of it all, he found a wife—for him the most 
blessed of all findings. The wedding took place on his 
thirty-fifth birthday, at Overton-on-Dee, where the lady, 
Miss Edith Maude, was living with her widowed mother, 
the authoress of the hymn, ‘‘ Thine for ever.’’ Never 
was clergyman better seconded by his wife in everything 
that he tried to do. The cares of a household and the 
claims and difficulties of an unlimited hospitality never 
found or left the bride of that day anything other than 
the calm, unruffled Christian lady, in whom the heart 
of her husband safely trusted, and whose children rise 
up and call her blessed. 

These came, including two sets of twins, first boys, 
then girls. Of the boys, the elder is now, himself, vicar 
of St. Peter-le-Bailey and Master of St. Peter’s Hall— 
a new institution largely due to his father’s initiative 
and forming his main Oxford memorial: the younger 
fell in the War, after winning the V.C. with bar, in 
that respect the most distinguished man in the British 
Army. A family, however, meant less room for under- 
graduates, but before long, a company of friends provided 
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an Iron Room, built on a vacant plot next door, and here 
he met his pupils. Sunday by Sunday, wrote one who 
was usually there, now the Bishop of Rochester, it was 
packed to its utmost capacity by some 120 men, who 
listened to that quiet and persuasive voice as it expounded 
the epistles of St. Paul. Scholarship there was as a 
foundation ; various readings were referred to when of 
importance ; but it was the devotional exposition which 
held men. A pithy Latin comment from Bengel’s 
Gnomon, or an illuminating translation from the Vulgate, 
would be quoted with evident appreciation, and then 
the speaker, with that occasional slight stutter which 
only heightened the effectiveness of his utterances, 
brought the apostolical principles to bear upon the daily 
life and needs of his hearers, with a sympathy and 
insight which gripped and stirred them. 

And all the time the parochial work was going on. 
“Where is the flock that was given thee, thy beautiful 
flock ?’’ was the text that hung on one of the walls of 
his study. True, the Parish itself was not large—it 
contained only from eight to nine hundred people; but 
his congregation was drawn from all over Oxford and 
numbered quite as many. 

In 1889, the Principal of Wycliffe Hall, the Evangelical 
Theological College at Oxford, Canon Girdlestone, 
resigned, and Mr. Chavasse, already in possession of the 
undergraduates’ confidence, was obviously the right man 
to succeed him, and did so. Attempts had been made 
by various people to take him away from Oxford, but he 
held on there: now, by his appointment to Wycliffe, 
he was to be relieved of his unwearying round of parochial 
toil, and the opportunity was to be his of close and 
constant touch with young men for whom the ministry 
of the Gospel was to be their life’s work. 

His Principalship was a period of growth—in numbers, 
in buildings, in financial strength, in prestige. He 
himself lived by rule. Always an early riser—so only 
could he get a quiet time for devotion—he made the most 
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of every quarter of an hour. Letters to old students 
usually concluded in a style which revealed the thoughts 
of his own heart: ‘‘ God bless you. Keep up a brave 
heart. Let worries and perplexities cast you on God. 
You are His servant. Heis pledgedtohelp you. ‘ Lord, 
I am oppressed : undertake for me.’—Ever affectionately 
yours, F. J. CHAVASSE.” 

Clearly, the pastor’s heart and the faith of the simple 
Christian were never lost beneath the Principal’s gown, 
just as, years afterwards, when they saw him in episcopal 
habit, men felt that the heart and the faith were the 
essential things about him; the robes mattered nothing 
atall. Thetruth was that his life was utterly surrendered, 
and men felt it. ‘‘ Were I ever ina hole,” said one, and 
he not a particularly religious man, ‘“‘I should go to 
Chavasse.’’ His personal humility was extreme. Yet 
of disciplined strength and practical sagacity there was 
no lack. His counsels were packed with shrewdness 
often wittily expressed. “‘In preaching,” he said once, 
“don’t be like Abraham who went out not knowing 
whither he went!’’ Yet there was always a deep 
underlying reverence, “that awe which steps back in 
the presence of God,” and an implicit confidence— 
‘““Where God bids, He enables,’’ was one of his 
favourite sayings. 

It may be that in making and training men who 
should also be able ministers of the Gospel, Mr. Chavasse 
did his most fruitful work. But there were those who 
designed for him a more conspicuous post and a wider 
range of activity, and on 3rd March, Igoo, a letter came 
from Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister of the day, 
announcing that he had the Queen’s permission to offer 
him the See of Liverpool. The letter was short, but it 
affirmed the writer’s belief that the nomination would 
be satisfactory to the people of that city, valuable to 
the Church, and offered a field of action which would be 
sympathetic to himself. He consulted friends, whose 
verdict was unanimous. So to Liverpool he went, 
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‘with a very heavy heart and with many strong mis- 
givings.’”’ He was consecrated at York, on St. Mark’s 
Day. ‘The anthem was, “ Be thou faithful unto death ’’ 
—a kind of motto to him ever afterwards. ‘‘ Be patient 
with me,”’ he asked in his first message to the diocese. 
“Confidence and sympathy are not the creation of a 
day, but the growth of months or years. I do not ask 
for them at first. I shall make mistakes. I shall have 
much to learn. But till confidence and sympathy come, 
give me a patient trial.’’ A man who so appeals does 
not usually go unrewarded. Soon no gatherings in the 
city ever seemed quite complete without him, and so 
wise was his oratory that the Liverpool Post before long 
began a leading article with the remark that the Bishop 
had never yet made a speech in the city without saying 
something that everyone had afterwards felt to be the 
one thing that needed to be said. The blend in him 
of humility and courage won men’s admiration and 
confidence, while his words, clear and concise, touched 
with an emotion always well under control, with just a 
little undercurrent of quite spontaneous humour, always 
found their mark. 

His first address to his Diocesan Conference was 
something of a manifesto. He referred to his own past, 
the influence of his boyhood’s home, his ministerial 
experience: he appealed for obedience to law on the 
part of the clergy and their congregations: he made a 
survey of needs. Last came a reference to the Cathedral, 
which must, he said, if it were built, be worthy of the 
Diocese, and suited to the needs of the times. This 
speech, with another made six months later at the Town 
Hall, may be said to have ensured the success of the 
scheme. The stone was laid by King Edward VII, on 
19th July, 1904. It was the fitting climax to the first 
period of a notable episcopate. By his comity, his good 
sense and his sympathy, the new Bishop had steered 
the project through the shoals of a vexatious quarrel over 
sites, softened the asperities of local ecclesiastical life, 
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and united men of widely different views and tem- 
perament in the joy of a common and united effort. 

The years that followed were marked by continuous 
toil and ever-growing and deepening influence. Three 
sermons every Sunday did he impose upon himself, in 
addition to continual week-day meetings. But thus his 
unassuming ways and devoted character became known. 
His constant readiness to help every good cause, and his 
unfailing gratitude for the smallest service done to 
himself won men to him. Here, they said, is a real 
“ Father in God.” Nor did his teaching lack force and 
point. At his best he was quite first-rate. ‘Then, too, 
he showed himself alive to modern ways of thinking, 
and the gains to theology from the thorough and reverent 
study of nature, though he could be rigid enough on the 
fundamentals of faith. In view of the so-called ‘‘ Higher ”’ 
Criticism which was then disturbing not a few, he took 
a line hardly yet usual amongst churchmen of his school, 
and urged continually that the Biblical writers were 
God’s penmen and not His pens, quoting Professor 
Shairp with approval : 

I have a life with Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 


Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this or that book’s date ? 


In the years which preceded the War he was frequently 
outspoken in his warnings on matters of National 
Defence, and such like. Service in the Territorials, 
he urged, meant self-denial: yet by joining up and 
enduring hardness young men would set their fellow- 
countrymen an example which, if followed, would 
keep our land safe in the hour of peril. So spake this 
“man of God” who in boyhood had wanted to be a 
soldier, and, for all his gentle piety, had an element of 
iron in his nature. The truth was that if he lived “in 
heavenly places’’ he had his feet firmly planted on 
earth, on the soil of a country that he loved, and for 
which he was destined to make the largest sacrifices. 
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When the war actually came, his toil was unwearying, 
his letters and postcards innumerable, his prayers for 
his own and others’ boys incessant. ‘‘ Let Thy fatherly 
hand,’”’ he was wont to ask, ‘‘ ever be over them, let 
Thy Holy Spirit ever be with them’’—so rich did 
he find the Book of Common Prayer to supply all his 
need, so great his own desire to become to his bereaved 
clergy and people not their leader only, but a 
pastor and comforter who knew their sorrows. On 
the Sunday after he had heard the news of his son’s 
death, he preached in the open air in a poor neighbour- 
hood, profoundly moving the crowd who listened to 
him by his faith and power, and binding them yet more 
closely to his heart. But duty to his own people—he 
was the sort of man to go through with that, though 
his heart were broken; ‘‘ we must never let sorrow,”’’ 
he said once, “ paralyse or weaken our energies, but 
rather quicken them into more tender and sympathetic 
action.”’ He was as good as his word. 

The years that followed the War were very unsettled, 
and the Bishop gladly joined hand with leaders of the 
Free Churches in an attempt to bring right influences 
to bear. But he had duties of a special kind towards 
the members of his own communion, and these, it need 
hardly be said, he went on doing, and with the utmost 
zeal and care. Nothing was too trivial for him, nothing 
too exacting. Confirmations which might, one thinks, 
so easily have become matters of routine, he kept on 
that high plane where he himself habitually lived. 
Sometimes he spoke to the candidates like a prophet 
inspired, at other times like the expert teacher, yet 
always a “‘ Father in God” who would fain be soul's 
friend to them all. At ordination times he was, as 
would be expected, at his very best. His carefulness 
over detail was most precise—not for nothing had he 
had a business training; his hospitality during the days 
of preparation overflowing, as indeed it was always, 
and must often have embarrassed Mrs. Chavasse and 
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her domestic staff; his Charge on the eve of ordination 
quite unforgettable. ‘‘ He led us to feel,’ writes one 
of his candidates, “that we were not just entering a 
profession but obeying a call to the highest service ; 
yet while there was thus a kind of heavenly atmosphere 
about those Quiet Days, he himself was so human, 
blending delightful humour with serious intercourse. 
And so humble was he that he actually thanked us for 
coming to the Diocese, as though we were doing it an 
honour. So, in after days,’’ he adds, ‘“‘ we found him 
wonderfully patient over our youthful indiscretions— 
and how presumptuous and foolish we sometimes were | ”’ 
But he could be stern and formidable. ‘‘ I never heard 
such a dressing-down in my life,’’ said an elderly vicar 
who had occasion to see him along with a refractory 
curate. Nor, having once weighed up a man in the 
balance and found him wanting, did he easily change 
his mind. 

Anxieties hung over his later years. His own burden 
grew heavier to him. His wife’s hold on life seemed 
frail. The state of the Church and the prospect of 
Prayer-Book revision filled him with alarm. He was 
resolutely opposed to Reservation, and to such changes 
as were afterwards introduced into the Consecration 
Prayer of the Deposited Book. ‘These, he asserted, 
gave for the first time a foothold inside the Prayer-Book 
to ‘‘ pious opinions ”’ which had been held in the Church 
ever since the Reformation, but which had been excluded 
as going beyond the teaching of Scripture. Meanwhile, 
after the interruption caused by the War, the choir 
of the new Cathedral was now rapidly rising, and hopes 
were high that the Bishop's “ threat ’’ of resignation— 
the word as applied to him is almost unseemly—would 
again not come off (as it had failed to do in 1919), but 
that he would himself consecrate the great building of 


1JIn 1909, he addressed the bishops at a devotional meeting at Lam- 
beth ; on his return home, one of them, a man of by no means emotional 
temperament, told of what he had then seen and heard with quivering 
lips and with tears in his eyes. 
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which in a true sense he was the Founder. But it was 
not to be. He was an old man, he said; but so far as 
personal reasons weighed with him, probably it was 
Mrs. Chavasse’s health that told most towards his 
decision, together with his own beautiful and simple 
modesty. 

His resignation was announced at last (June 3oth, 
1923). Regret was universal, for he was known and 
loved of all men. A week before it was to take effect 
he received in the Town Hall, together with other 
valuable gifts, a cheque for £3,807, which he was 
“bullied into accepting.” ‘‘I hope,’ he said, ‘ that 
I shall not be idle in retirement. Will you remember 
me, and pray, as old Alexander Dallas used to say, 
that I may end well ? I don’t want to rust out: I should 
like to wear out. Will you pray that my desire may be 
granted ?”” The University of Liverpool had honoured 
itself shortly before by giving him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He was presented for it in these felicitous 
terms: ‘‘ Reverend, beloved, rich in the mellowed 
wisdom of age, and holding in his heart the happy 
secret of youth; a man of courage undaunted and of 
hope undimmed, Dr. Chavasse keeps alive in our days 
the august tradition which unites piety and letters, 
religion and sound learning.’’ 

He retired to Oxford, where, he suggested, ‘‘ I may 
be able to help an undergraduate.”’ ‘A great door and 
effectual is opening to me here,’ he wrote shortly 
afterwards, ‘“‘ and I sorely need God's help, spiritually 
and physically, to use the opportunities that I have and 
shall have. I have been again asked to lecture on 
pastoral work and to give devotional addresses at 
Wycliffe Hall, and to take up again the Sunday evening 
Greek Testament reading. My life at Liverpool seems 
a pleasant dream from which I have awakened to find 
myself in Oxford. But it is towards evening, and I 
cannot expect a long spell of work.’’ He preached 
continually. ‘‘ A.L.’’ wrote Mrs. Smith of her husband, 
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the Master of Balliol, “‘ loved a simple discourse. I 
have seldom seen him so much impressed as he was on 
the last Sunday before his final illness. The aged 
Bishop Chavasse was the preacher, and, regardless of 
Fellows and Scholars (whose presence might seem to 
act as a ‘ quencher of the spirit ’), he lifted up his voice 
and gave us a most inspiring message. ‘ That’s the 
stuff!’ said one of the dons as they came out. He 
succeeded where many abstruse theologians had failed— 
perhaps they think that Balliol men must have some- 
thing original and elaborate given them to think about, 
whereas they really require ‘ milk for babes’, and this 
the old Bishop gave them.” 

During a period of convalescence from an illness 
which overtook him after a little spell of episcopal work 
at Newcastle, the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Burge) came to 
see him and found him lying on a bed in the garden. 
After a little talk he said to him, “ Before I go I want 
your blessing.”’” ‘‘ No,” replied the aged Bishop, “* you 
are in office and must give me yours.’’ The other 
demurred, knelt down upon the grass, and bent low 
his head by the bedside. With tears running down 
his face the old man laid his trembling hands upon it, 
and prayed for him as an aged Apostle might have 
done. They never met again. 

The Consecration day of Liverpool Cathedral which, 
it was hoped, would see him there, its Founder, the 
centre surely of all eyes, he spent in the same garden, 
quietly following the service and thanking God. “I 
am only a half-timer,’’ he wrote one day: “I can still 
speak twice on a Sunday, take the chair at small meetings, 
visit a few sick and aged people, and do a little amongst 
undergraduates.’”’ He took occasional duty as a country 
parson, ‘learning much’’ he modestly says. On the 
eve of his 80th birthday, he even made his way to 
Liverpool and preached for the first and only time in 
the Cathedral. It was a great occasion, and crowds 
gathered to hear him many of them unable to get 
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inside. These, however, he addressed when the service 
was over from the Founder’s Plot. ‘‘ My preaching 
days are long over,” he wrote a little later on to an old 
friend: ‘I can only talk as an old man, on the verge 
of eternity, of the great truths which I have found to 
help my soul. Advesperascit: the sunset cannot be far 
off. God help us both to end well.’ For the Bishop 
the closing days were darkened by the loss of his wife, 
yet thus he writes, ‘' To murmur would be to dishonour 
God. I can only praise and bless God for her, and find 
my greatest comfort in doing so. I should like, indeed, 
to lie down by her side and die; but I pray that I may 
have the will to live and to carry on Christ’s work until 
He wills that I should follow her.’ And so again, 
“TI continually thank God for her. He has not failed. 
Praise and service are great comforters.” 

But the last phase had set in. His last public act was 
to crawl into the room where the Sunday Greek Testament 
class was assembled. He spoke to them of his approaching 
end, pleaded with them to surrender their young lives 
to the Master, and gave them his final blessing. ‘‘ He 
came nearer to my ideal of a saint,’ wrote Sir William 
Forwood when the news of his death (March 11th, 
1928) reached him, ‘than any man I have ever met or 
heard of, and I saw him under the most trying conditions : 
yet he never varied, but always looked upwards, and 
even Heaven itself is to-day the richer for his presence.’’ 
A worker he was, zealous and untiring to the last, and 
the Church cannot get on without such: but saints 
may be a still greater need, and when a man its given 
to it who combines in himself the qualities of both, 
what can we do but bow the head in gratitude and say, 
Thank God? He was, as Dr. Lang once happily 
described him, in homely Scottish phrase, far ben, a 
man whose life was ‘‘ hid with Christ in God ’’—of a 
piece throughout, all one and all His. Yet “Sing ‘ Rock 
of Ages’ at my funeral,’’ he said; ‘ that holds all my 
hope.”’ 
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February, 1841, in the house in King William 

Street where his father had just started in business 
as a jeweller and silversmith. He was fortunate in his 
parentage, in the manner of his upbringing, and in the 
circumstance that during his schooldays he was not 
separated, except for a very short time, from his home. 
It may be added that he was fortunate also in a disposition 
and temperament that enabled him to make the fullest 
use of the advantages and opportunities which came to 
him as life went on. 

In his autobiography, published in 1918, there is a 
brief but vivid description of his parents and of the 
atmosphere of the home, which was a singularly happy 
one, though much care and economy had to be used in 
providing for its modest needs. His father was of a 
simple, kindly and generous temper, whose scrupulous 
honesty and openness in all his dealings won the trust 
and affection of everyone with whom he had to do. He 
was industrious and methodical in his business, but was 
slow to adapt his methods to changing conditions, and 
seems to have been entirely without the ambition which 
was so marked a feature in the character of his 
distinguished son. His life was ruled by a devout 
religious feeling which, though unassociated with much 
in the way of dogmatic or theological formulation, 
jssued in habitual practical goodness, which sufficiently 
attested its depth and reality. Sir Edward wrote of him: 


“T thank God for this, one of the greatest of the blessings 
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that He has showered upon me, that He set before my 
childhood a pattern of life so lovable, so noble, and so pure.” 


(Life, p. 9.) 

His mother was of a quiet and reserved disposition, 
whose religion was of a severe, her son even says 
“gloomy,” Calvinistic type. The dangers to which 
the extremer forms of Calvinism are exposed are obvious 
enough, but there are few religious systems which 
develop so strong and enduring a type of Christian 
character as that which bears Calvin’s name. ‘The fear 
of God, the claims of conscience, and the stern call of 
duty are all strongly impressed on the mind and leave 
no place for self-indulgence, carelessness or sloth. 
The religion of the mother was no doubt a valuable 
corrective or supplement to that of her less dogmatic 
husband. We find the result of the combined elements 
in her son. Edward Clarke lived a more than usually 
strenuous, active and successful life that was prolonged 
to the age of ninety, and the principles which were 
implanted in his mind from the beginning he made 
his own by reflection and observation, and they remained 
his guiding and controlling principles to the end. 

It is interesting to read his own account of his various 
school experiences and his gratitude to those teachers or 
associates from whom he received encouragement or 
instruction. Though his career at one school, Edmonton, 
was not entirely satisfactory, partly, he records, ‘‘ my 
fault,’ yet he brought away the great blessing of good 
health, through the air, the good food and the playground 
and cricket field. At his next school, off Lombard 
Street, ‘‘ the essentials of a good English education were 
soundly taught,’’ and he wrote, ‘‘I will try to sketch the 
person and the character of the teacher to whom I owe 
a great debt of gratitude,’ and then follows a brief and 
appreciative description of the man. This readiness 
to recognise and admire the gifts or the character of 
friends and colleagues around him can be seen through- 
out his Life and indeed no one could be long in his 
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company without noticing it. Less noticeable, on 
account of its negative character, was his reluctance to 
express an unfavourable opinion of other people—he 
seemed to shrink from it instinctively. 

His schooldays ended when he still needed two months 
to complete his fourteenth year, for there were three 
younger children to be educated and his help was needed 
in the shop, where his father hoped he would largely 
extend the business and ultimately succeed to it: his 
mother had different dreams of his future. He served 
in the shop for four years, reading steadily at every 
leisure moment, for his views of his career were not 
those of his father. How the idea came into his mind 
is not clear, but as early as the age of nine years he 
formed a wish to enter Parliament and this wish grew 
stronger as time passed, though it must have been vague 
and indefinite for a long time; but it persisted. The 
only, or at least, the most direct way to this for him was, 
he concluded, to adopt the profession of the Law. 


‘* All I knew was that the Bar was the only road by which 
I could hope to make my way into political life at an age 
when my ideals and energies would still be fresh.” (Life, 
p. 46.) 


And thenceforth all his studies were directed to this 
end. The industry and thoroughness with which he 
worked may be judged from his success in the first open 
examination for Civil Service Clerkships ever held in 
this country, which took place when he had served in 
his father’s shop for four years. It was for eight writer- 
ships in the India Office. Four hundred persons 
competed, whose ages varied from seventeen to twenty-five 
years, and among them were many University graduates 
and some schoolmasters. Clarke was one of the success- 
ful competitors, his name being seventh on the list. 
It was a striking achievement, but it was valued only as 
a stepping stone. He was assigned a seat in the East 
India House close to the desk which Charles Lamb had 
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occupied only thirty-five years earlier. By working 
from nine o'clock until half past five he could make 
£250 per annum, from which he could materially help 
the family exchequer and yet save in four or five years 
the money he needed for his education for the Bar. 
From his father as well as from his last school he had 
learned the charm of English poetry and acquired the 
practice of memorising and repeating long passages. 
He had also learned the value, in general, of elocutionary 
training: he now realised its necessity for the kind of 
success at which he aimed, and by assiduous study and 
constant practice in lecturing and debating, he laid the 
foundations of that easy, persuasive oratory which did 
so much to convince juries, to turn votes in Parliament 
and to stir popular assemblies, and made it so great a 
pleasure to listen to him. 

At Easter 1861, he obtained a Tancred studentship at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and taking his courage in both hands 
threw up the security of a Civil Service appointment 
and entered on the course of preparation for the Law. 
In November 1864, he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Again, this was only a step, but the door of his 
chosen career was now open and he had but to enter 
itin due time. It 1s unnecessary to attempt any account 
of the stages by which he became one of the most popular 
and eminent members of the legal profession of his day. 
Even to mention the names of some of the more celebrated 
cases in which, with brilliant success, he was engaged, 
would convey no impression to the minds of the vast 
majority of readers, for they have passed into oblivion, 
though the Press of the whole country was filled with 
them at the time. Clarke himself attributed much of 
his success to certain fortunate circumstances, which 
from time to time, in the early days of his legal career, 
afforded him exceptional opportunities, his use of which 
rapidly brought him into favourable notice. And indeed 
he was distinctly fortunate in this respect. But it 
was the capacity, won by long and assiduous preparation, 
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to make the right use of opportunities that explains his 
success. The light in which he regarded his new pro- 
fession may be seen from a speech made much later 
when he was appointed Solicitor-General, with reference 


to the chief Law Officers of the Crown. 


“Tt falls upon them, as one of their great duties that they 
shall, in their own conduct, set an example to the Bar which 
they have the honour to lead—that they shall show by their 
own act and deed that it is possible, as I am sure it is, to 
combine the most zealous and industrious advocacy as an 
advocate at the Bar, with the most scrupulous and delicate 
sense of honour that ever was felt by an English gentleman. ... 

I should be untrue to myself, and I should be untrue to 
those who have trusted me if I did not look upon this appoint- 
ment rather as a means of doing public service than as a 
mere gratification of individual ambition. Of course it is 
the gratification of ambition. . . . But I hope and believe 
that I prize that position chiefly because it takes me away, 
as it were, from the mere working for myself, to a position 
which may give me the opportunity of doing something 
which may be valuable to my profession and valuable to 
my fellow-countrymen.” (Life, p. 258.) 


It was this ideal and his inflexible integrity of character 
which won for him the universal respect of his con- 
temporaries. But besides respect, he won affection in 
unstinted measure, by his uniform kindness and his 
genial manner, especially to the younger members of 
his profession. A junior who was in an important 
case for the first time, Edward Clarke leading, was 
exceedingly and obviously nervous. Clarke said in an 
undertone, ‘‘ Are you nervous?” ‘“ Yes, very,’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Well don’t be discouraged, look at me: 
when I get up to speak I shall be shaking all over” ; 
and he was. In point of fact, he rarely spoke on 1m- 
portant occasions at any time in his life without con- 
siderable nervousness, but though at times it could be 
plainly observed, it never affected his aptitude for the 
right word, or the dictum of his perfectly completed 
sentences. Another example of thoughtful kindness 
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may be given. During his year of final preparation for 
the Bar, a barrister friend with whom he read refused 
the customary fee of one hundred guineas, which was 
a material help to his young neophyte. In memory of 
this, when himself taking pupils, he took, without fee, 
a student who was not well off, on condition that he 
in his turn should do the same. 

Two years after his call to the Bar he ventured to 
marry, though his income was as yet very small; but it 
rose steadily until in 1872, his eighth year at the Bar, 
it reached £1,000 and his prospects rendered unnecessary 
any further anxiety as to the future. During his six 
years of office as Solicitor-General, his income reached 
an average of £17,500. It was a great disappointment 
that he was, for reasons mentioned in his Life, never 
given the post of Attorney-General or that he did not 
attain to the position of Lord Chief Justice, to which his 
abilities and services entitled him. But in his farewell 
speech to the Bar, he said, ‘‘ I have no reproaches and 
no regrets. My life has been too prosperous and too 
happy for them to be possible.” Though at the time 
he felt the matter deeply, it in no way affected either 
his political allegiance or his political services. Purely 
personal considerations were not allowed to stand in 
the way of public duty at any time of his life. By his 
appointment as Solicitor-General he reached the highest 
legal position he was destined to attain. He was offered 
the Mastership of the Rolls in 1897, but declined the 
honour as he did not wish to give up his work in the 
House of Commons. 

Since his original reason for entering the Law as a 
profession was that at an earlier date than any other path 
it opened the way to Parliament, he was as assiduous 
in political study and preparation as in his legal work ; 
but the interests of both were closely interlaced and 
each helped the other very greatly. In association with 
Cecil Raikes, John Eldon Gorst and one or two others 
Clarke helped in 1867 to form the National Union of 
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Conservative and Constitutional Associations to provide 
better and more coherent organisation to the Tory 
party. In the light of its subsequent development, 
it need hardly be said that the new venture was a success. 
Its founders were young men, mostly under thirty, of 
brilliant parts, and it at once attracted the leading 
members of the party who were quick to see its 
possibilities as an agency for political instruction and 
propaganda on Conservative lines. The first invitation 
for a speaker came from York, and Edward Clarke 
went as the first spokesman of the National Union. 
He there made his first political speech on a public 
platform. It was so much approved by his hearers 
and by the Council at headquarters that a selection of 
passages from it formed the first pamphlet issued by 
the Union. His active and prominent connection with 
this work introduced him to a wide political circle and 
it was obvious that before long he would be a welcome 
candidate for Parliamentary honours; and that with 
his character, abilities and enormous capacity for work, 
success could not fail to follow. The approaching 
General Election gave Clarke much heavy work as a 
speaker in different parts of the country. At Cheltenham, 
a lecture in the town led to his being engaged for a 
whole week, speaking every night and canvassing during 
the day. When invited to speak at Swansea, he agreed, 
on condition that they had an open public meeting. No 
Tory meeting had been held there with open doors and 
local opinion was that it would not be safe for the speakers; 
but Clarke insisted and the meeting was announced. 
The hall was crowded, but by opponents; and for half 
an hour he stood waiting before he could get a hearing. 
A well known dissenting minister then rose and begged 
all true Liberals to give the speaker fair play. The 
speaker’s own comment is characteristic. ‘‘ The crowd 
listened for a few sentences and somehow I got their 
attention.”” In the galleries there were afterwards 
found half a barrowful of pieces of rough granite, plainly 
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intended for the speaker. It was a triumph to have 
been able to prevent the use of these missiles purely 
by the influence of an attractive personality, and the 
persuasive presentation of unpalatable views. 

Political sabotage was too common in those now 
remote days to receive the reprobation it deserved. 
There was, just after this, a by-election at Cheltenham 
in 1869. The agent for the Liberal candidate brought 
over from Birmingham a mob of roughs, some of them 
prize-fighters, to break up Tory meetings, hustle and 
distress Tory canvassers, etc. One man was set upon and 
left lying in the street with a broken leg. Agg-Gardner, 
the Conservative candidate, petitioned and claimed the 
seat. Clarke was retained as counsel. The judge 
decided that there was not sufficient evidence of bribery, 
while as to the prize-fighters, he only said that “‘ bringing 
them down like that was very wrong, very wrong indeed.”’ 
The story of his political career as recorded in his Life 
makes uncommonly interesting reading, but it cannot 
be summarised here, even in the briefest way. His first 
constituency was Southwark, which he had_ been 
‘nursing’ for a long while, and for which he refused 
the offer of Attorney-General’s “ devil ’’ which would 
have brought his income from £5,000 to £11,000 per 
annum at once, with the certain prospect of a judgeship. 
The contest at Southwark was severe, for there was a 
very strong Radical element in the constituency; but 
the result was brilliant and decisive. For the first 
time in its history a Conservative candidate was elected 
by a clear majority of all the votes cast. So notable a 
victory brought him conspicuously to the notice of 
everyone concerned in public affairs and gained for him 
a cartoon by “Spy” in Vanity Fair, with the one word 
‘Southwark ’’ underneath. There is the slight, strong, 
erect figure, with head up and energy and determination 
in every line and feature, “‘a bonny fighter’’ and a 
doughty and honourable opponent. His maiden speech 
in the House of Commons was on the subject of Local 
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Option and lasted for forty minutes. It was a simple 
debating speech, without rhetorical ornament or perora- 
tion, but it was a success. Lord Hartington, who closed 
the debate, spoke most warmly of him and of his speech. 
His own account of the matter concludes : 


“Then came the division and the congratulations of the 
Lobby, and the thanks of ministers, and pleasantest of all 
a letter from the chief of the Reporters’ Gallery full of 
compliment and good wishes from my old friends of the 
Press, and I was a proud and happy man. The supreme 
trial of my life, its hope and anxiety from boyhood, had 
come and passed, and I had succeeded.’ (Life, p. 167.) 


Alas, this success was followed almost immediately 
by a dissolution of Parliament, and Clarke was taken 
ill as a result of the enormous strain through which he 
had passed, so that he could do nothing to retain his 
seat at Southwark until the last moment, when it was 
too late. The result was a defeat; but it was soon 
made up for. He was invited to stand for Plymouth, 
where the successful candidate had been unseated on 
petition. He accepted the invitation, was elected, and 
represented the constituency for 20 years. He resigned 
his seat at the request of the electorate as he disapproved 
of the Boer War and of any use of war to advance trade. 
He would not relinquish his right of personal judgment 
on what he regarded as a matter of great consequence, 
and he would not retain a seat when he no longer 
represented the views of his constituents. For six years 
he was out of Parliament and busy with his work at the 
Bar; but early in 1906 a dream of his youth was realised 
when he was elected for the City of London, receiving 
the enormous total of 16,019 votes. But, again, alas, 
a difference between him and the constituency arose 
over the matter of Free Trade. He was a resolute 
opponent of taxes on food and, rather than compromise, 
resigned an honour which he regarded as one of the 
greatest he had ever received. With this his political 
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career closed. It was an ending honourable to himself, 
but it is impossible not to wish that it had come about 
in happier circumstances. He left the world of politics as 
later he left the Bar, with the cordial esteem and affection 
of those who had been in any way associated with him. 
He left behind him the pleasant memory of one whose 
life was consciously based on Christian principles, who 
could be trusted in all his dealings and who never 
hesitated at the call of duty. 

The years of training and preparation and of life at 
the Bar and in politics have taken so much space that 
they have left little for the record of the other interests 
to which he gave himself freely. His earlier work for 
Working Men’s Clubs, for the Working Men’s College 
and other agencies for providing opportunities of educa- 
tion and advancement for those who would make use 
of them; his keen interest in Freemasonry, where his 
amazing verbal memory speedily helped him forward, 
and much else that went to fill up a life which seemed 
already full to overflowing, have had to pass without 
notice. They can be read in his Life and are worth 
reading. One matter must not be omitted: he invented 
a system of shorthand writing which he called “ Swift- 
hand,”’ a system which though hardly equal to the needs 
of rapid newspaper reporting, is a very useful and simple 
method for private use. With regard to this, he said 
once to a friend, that he expected that the British Museum 
authorities would some day erect two statues in 
the forecourt of that building; one of himself and 
the other of Cadmus, as “the only persons who 
had ever invented a rational alphabet.’”’ He had other 
literary achievements to his credit, among them a small 
treatise on the Law relating to Extradition, two bulky 
volumes of his speeches, a life of Disraeli, a small but 
very useful book, ‘‘ The National Church,” his own 
Autobiography, and a revised version of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 
The New Testament seemed a bold undertaking, but 
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was less so than it appeared. It arose out of his reading 
the Lessons in church, when his beautiful voice and 
deeply reverential demeanour made the reading of the 
Lessons a very impressive part of the service. He was 
in the habit of going over the Lessons beforehand, 
with the Authorized and Revised Versions side by side, 
and where the latter corrected a mistake or was manifestly 
an improvement he adopted its rendering, but not making 
any other change in the Authorized Version. This led 
to his preparation of the whole of the New Testament 
for such reading, as it might be of use to others. But 
there were no emendations of his own. Every word had 
the authority of one or other of the official versions, if 
they may be so described. 

To this literary output must surely be added that he 
was probably the only man who ever wrote his own 
obituary notice for The Times. On the Monday after 
his death, The Times published an account, reaching 
three columns, of his career, which he had prepared 
and sent to the Editor eighteen years before, viz., in 1913. 

Something must be said of his work as a member of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline. 
He had always felt much concern about the questions 
which caused the appointment of the Commission. 
In 1899, he spoke at a meeting of the Church Congress 
in the Albert Hall, when he said: 


‘“T am a churchman, and I decline to accept any adjective 
in front of that word ‘ churchman’ which would limit me 
or describe me as belonging to any one party in the Church. 
but the Church I belong to is the Protestant Church. 
Historically, constitutionally, and doctrinally, the Church of 
England is a Protestant Church. Its Protestantism is the 
only explanation and the only justification, of its now being 
severed from the body of the Western Church, and I am 
very anxious that the law of our Church shall be capable of 
enforcement.’ (Life, p. 396.) 


And speaking at Brighton, in 1903, at the opening of 
his candidature for that Borough he said: 
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‘““We have heard a great deal—I think too much—of 
the Catholic revival. Is it not time that there was something 
said of a Christian revival, a revival that would awaken us 
to a sense of our duty, our influence, and our capacity, and 
help us to make the Church of England to which we belong 
a more potent factor in all the moral and social movements 
that affect our country ?”’ (Life, p. 400.) 


These passages, which he reproduced in his Life, 
show how strongly he felt on the whole subject. 

The Commission was appointed by Mr. Balfour in 
1904 to enquire into alleged breaches of the law 
in the conduct of Divine Service in parish churches. 
It sat for two years and reported in 1906. Of the 118 
sessions, Sir Edward Clarke attended 95 and was greatly 
impressed by the evidence which was presented. Doubt- 
less the knowledge thus gained led to his acceptance of 
the post of President of the National Church League 
in Ig10, in the work of which he took an active part, 
rarely missing a committee and speaking at many 
meetings in London and the provinces. He was a 
member of the Representative Church Council and 
afterwards, on its formation in 1920, of the National 
Assembly of the Church of England, where he was a 
welcome though not frequent speaker. Until towards 
the end of his life, he regularly attended the sittings of 
the Assembly and was especially interested 1n the debates 
on Prayer Book Revision, on which subject he wrote 
a number of pamphlets and leaflets. His concern for 
the affairs of the Church was not, however, one taken 
late in life to occupy the leisure of his retirement. It 
was shown in many ways during his political career ; 
and there is one monument to it in the fine church of 
St. Peter's, Staines, which he built entirely at his own 
cost and in which he delighted to worship. It was there 
that Sunday by Sunday he read the Lessons, and it 
was on a plot of land adjoining it that he built the 
convenient house in which he spent his last years. The 
house is to be the Vicarage on the death of Lady Clarke 
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who has it for her lifetime. Its situation, immediately 
behind the towing path and facing the river, is an 
exceedingly pleasant one, and he often expressed his 
thankfulness for such a haven of rest after so strenuous 
a life, ‘‘an earthly paradise ’’ was his own description 
of it. Not the least delightful part of this paradise 
was the library, rich with its treasures of that English 
Literature which he knew so intimately and loved so 
well. Though unable to enjoy in their original languages 
the ancient classics, he wrote, ‘‘I have Shakespeare, 
and Bacon, and Milton, and all their troop of worthy 
successors, and I feel no need of more. Others may 
feed in a wider pasture, but they have no better food.”’ 
It was a great satisfaction and comfort to him that for 
the last few years he had the friendship and ministrations 
as Vicar, of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Flecker, whom he had 
presented to the living in 1927. 

It should not be omitted that during the Great War, 
when he was in his 75th year, he ‘‘ joined up’”’ with the 
Territorial Forces and submitted to the discipline and 
drill and actually went out on long route marches which 
many far younger men found too much for them. 
It was not vanity or ostentation which made him do this, 
but the feeling that an example of the kind could not 
but have a useful effect upon others much younger 
than himself who were holding back from a service 
which would release more men qualified for service 
abroad. 

Sir Edward, in the opening sentences of his Life, 
accuses himself of vanity, if in a mild form, for attempting 
his own biography; but there was in reality nothing 
of vanity in his make-up. With his strong masculine 
sense, his maturity of judgment and his wide experience 
of life, there was also something of the freshness and 
simplicity of the mind and attitude of the child about 
him. He was interested in his surroundings and in 
the people around him; was pleased with his own 
successes and not ashamed to show it; was keenly 
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alive to the moving pageant of life as it passed before 
him. But there was always an underlying seriousness 
of purpose and force of character that marked a strong 
man, having strong convictions, and resolved to act 
upon them. His was the life of a consistent, cultivated, 
Christian gentleman, doing as unostentatiously as might 
be whatever he had to do but doing it with his might, 
and by his mere example influencing those around him. 
He died at the end of April, 1931, a few months after 
the completion of his goth year. After cremation, his 
remains were placed beneath the chancel of the church 
which he had built years before for the honour and 
worship of God and the extension of His Kingdom on 
earth. 
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MONG THE GREAT CHRISTIANS of the latter part of the 
A Victorian period, John Clifford has a foremost place. 

His biography has been compiled by a number of 
writers who give the usual information and the necessary 
catalogue of dates. He belonged to the working-classes. 
He said, ‘‘I began life in a factory and I have never 
forgotten the cruel impressions I received there of men 
and work.’’ Once when he was asked to produce 
evidence that social conditions had improved in England, 
he answered, with that gaiety that characterised his 
healthy moods: ‘‘ I am myself the evidence. I began 
work at four in the morning before I was twelve years 
old. I received four shillings a week.”” The argument 
was unanswerable. John Clifford lived in a period 
when social service was assuming a more definite shape 
than a hazy sentiment expressed by preachers who were 
regarded as unorthodox and by men outside the churches, 
the Chartists, Thomas Cooper, Henry Vincent, and 
G. J. Holyoake. 

John was born at Sawley, on October 16th, 1836, the 
eldest of a family of seven, and opened his eyes to see 
the face of ‘‘the most saintly woman he ever knew ’’— 
his mother. Her influence shaped the boy to finer issues. 
The home in which he was born in the Nottingham 
village was a poor place, but it was clean and well-known 
in the neighbourhood as the place where ‘a body in a 
bit of trouble would find a word of comfort and a pot 
of tea.” The village of Beeston had grown round the 
chapel; that was the centre from which the love of 
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God radiated in all kinds of human activities. John’s 
father, a man of sturdy Puritan stock, more than a little 
given to introspection, and with a great reverence for 
what he called ‘“ discipline,’’ sang in the choir and had 
the proud distinction of being the leader of the choristers. 
John’s mother conducted family worship at home in 
the evening, when they were not too tired, and she prayed 
at the prayer meetings, which was regarded as a daring 
thing for a woman to do. It was always a delight to 
hear John Clifford refer to his mother. ‘I think of 
Cowper,” he said, “‘ as he looked at his mother’s picture 
and cried, “Oh, that those lips had language!’ I think 
of the likeness of my mother, a likeness never out of 
my sight. It haunts me through all the years, the 
quickening memory of a marvellous power, so that even 
to this hour, ‘ Oh, that those lips had language !’ I know 
her love; though passed many years out of human 
sight, it 1s still potent, and yet works upon this earth.”’ 

John had little schooling, but he made the most of 
it and there was always the love of learning in his heart. 
From the earliest days he had a passion for acquiring 
knowledge. Upon one occasion, I walked with him to 
the Law Courts, in the Strand, that he might make an 
enquiry about a phrase which he did not understand. 
He said, “‘ It has worried me half the night.” It was a 
pain to John Clifford not to know. 

I was often impressed by Dr. Clifford’s silence 
concerning his early years. “‘ There’s not much to say 
about it,’ he remarked. “‘ Every day was much the 
same, except that some days four o'clock in the morning 
was colder than upon other days, and at night I was 
more tired.’’ The iron entered into his spirit. How 
could he be anything else than a social reformer, an 
agitator ? Had he not been a Christian, he would have 
been a revolutionary. The boy—he was a “ jacker-off ”’ 
—found time for reading, and to his great delight, had 
his name on the plan as a local preacher. Finally he 
found his way to college. There is little to tell concern- 
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ing his college days. The Midland Baptist College was 
in Leicester, and there he spent two of the most 
interesting years of his life. ‘‘ When I went to College 
my mother said to me, ‘ John, find out the teaching of 
Jesus; make yourself sure of that, then stick to it, no 
matter what may happen’.’”’ That was his guiding 
principle. He sought the teaching of Jesus: he wanted 
what Emerson described as ‘an original contact with 
God,” that he might have that personal experience of 
the truth which would carry its own guarantee. Clifford 
suffered mental torments in trying to find the truth for 
himself. It was not until late in life that he learned 
how to rest in the Lord. 

Theologically, Clifford belonged to the General 
Baptists, that section of the Baptist denomination that 
repudiated the doctrine of election and a particular 
redemption. ‘They held that redemption was for all; 
it was general and not particular. Baptists at certain 
periods of their history have manifested a genius for 
division. Largely through the efforts of Dr. Clifford, 
the General Baptists and the Particular Baptists united 
in one body, without adjectives. The time spent at 
College was largely devoted to the process of unlearning 
much that he had acquired. During those priceless 
years, Clifford discovered how to use the tools, so that 
when he settled in the regular pastorate he was able to 
continue his studies with great profit to himself and 
untold profit to hundreds of young men and women 
who gathered in his classes at Westbourne Park. 

The Church at Praed Street, Marylebone, was one of 
the prominent Baptist centres in London. Its position 
in the West End was very accessible to large numbers 
of shop assistants who “lived in’”’ and were glad to 
find some food for the mind and the spirit. Praed Street 
had seating accommodation for about eight hundred 
people, with very little room for special classes and work 
among the children. The ministers who had made ‘‘ Old 
Praed Street ’’ a household word formed a contrast to 
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John Clifford. Some surprise was expressed that the 
church members should have been so readily captured 
by the young student. He preached and was invited 
to the pastorate. He was attracted by the greatness of 
the task. The Church had declined. There was some 
question whether it could be revived. Clifford offered 
to accept the pastorate providing the Church would wait 
until the end of the year. His tutor, the Rev. R. W. 
Stevenson, urged him to stay longer, but seeing that he 
was determined to accept the call to London, he advised 
that he should save up money to enable him to pay 
fifteen pounds per annum for tuition in two subjects 
at University College. Mr. Stevenson thought it quite 
possible that he might secure the B.A. degree and 
perhaps advance to the M.A. 

The prospect was very alluring, and John Clifford 
accepted the invitation. He wanted to begin as speedily 


as possible. He wrote: ‘I have two feelings in coming 
to Praed Street: one of solemn responsibility and 
another of cheerfulness. . . . I feel almost ready to ask, 


Shall I not fail ? Can I perform all the duties of the 
pastoral office with that fidelity and care that they 
demand and at the same time attend to my educational 
duties ? Am I sufficient for these things? No, verily, 
but my sufficiency is of God; the Almighty Father never 
sends a man to do a work for Him without promising 
him help to do it. God will help, God will bless, 
hence I feel glad and rejoice at the prospect of working 
for my Saviour and King. It is a matter of profound 
and lasting joy to consider that I am using God’s means 
for saving men’s souls and advancing God's glory.”’ 
The sense of humility was always a characteristic. 
Clifford as a fighter gave the impression of being very 
sure and sometimes not a little bumptious; but those 
who came into close contact with the man in the early 
days, as also in the later years, knew that his sensitiveness 
compelled him to cultivate a ‘don’t care’’ attitude. 
It was the smoke-screen. ‘I shall be powerless,’’ he 
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wrote, “in any work at Praed Street unless we can 
secure something more. An increase in prayerfulness 
of spirit and of individual effort for the saving of souls: 
these two things I must press again and again. Each 
member must pray and each member must work, or 
else the Church will not prosper. I may preach for 
half a century without these helps and do nothing; 
with them I may preach a month and do much good.” 

It will be noted that in those early days Clifford was 
a believer in personal evangelism. Each member must 
work. If, in the passing of the years the conception of 
personal evangelism seemed dimmed by the preaching 
of collective redemption, at the end he returned with 
increased zeal and passion and literally with the tears 
coursing down his cheeks besought ministers to give 
themselves to that personal evangelism which would 
enable them to come into contact with their fellows and 
press the claims of Christ and His salvation, in the 
most intimate way. 

John Clifford was always a young people’s man. He 
has been described as the “ Peter Pan ”’ of the denomina- 
tion, but he was nothing of the kind. Peter Pan, as a 
child, is very attractive and lovable, but Peter Pan as a 
man is not at all desirable, and Clifford never learned 
to suffer fools gladly. His was a matured mind long 
before he came to middle life. The price he paid for 
knowledge was written in the countenance and indicated 
by all his movements. He was very grown-up; with 
all the tastes and wealth of affection of youth he combined 
a maturity of the trained intelligence which made him 
an extraordinarily attractive personality. He gathered 
young men and women into classes meeting at all sorts 
of strange hours. There was a Ruskin class at half-past 
six in the morning, and a class in economics at a quarter- 
past nine at night. He dug himself in at Praed Street, 
dividing his attention between his church activities and 
his University work. Inthe latter he became the brilliant 
illustration of those who desired to show what could be 
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done by consecrated intelligence. He passed with 
honours one examination after another until the letters 
at the end of his name were an amazement to his friends ; 
he took degrees in Arts, Science, and Law. 

In later years, one of the daily papers indulged in 
some kindly sarcasm over his divinity degree. He 
accepted the Doctorate of Divinity from Bates University, 
U.S.A., but at the time it would have been impossible 
for John Clifford, being a Nonconformist, to have taken 
the degree at Oxford or Cambridge, and of all the men 
in the ministry he was the least in need of honorary 
diplomas. As a matter of fact he had quite a number 
of them; they had been conferred by different institu- 
tions glad to have his name upon their list of graduates. 

The building at Praed Street soon became too small 
for the crowds of young people who thronged its doors. 
A new building was erected by the Royal Oak, West- 
bourne Park; it was destined to become one of the 
great centres of Nonconformity in London, and one of 
the most remarkable congregations in the country. It 
was Dr. Clifford’s desire to maintain the work at Praed 
Street as a branch of the new Church. The Rev. W. 
J. Avery, assistant Secretary to the Baptist Union, 
became assistant to Dr. Clifford, and worked with him 
for a number of years. When he withdrew, a new 
arrangement was suggested, by which the Doctor could 
be released from part of his work at Westbourne Park. 
He was very anxious that the present writer should 
become his colleague. Nothing could have been more 
gracious than the way in which he supported the in- 
vitation from the congregation at Praed Street, but it 
was not to be. 

Dr. Clifford’s greatest work was done in the realm of 
citizenship, though, perhaps, not his most useful or 
that to which he attached the greatest importance. He 
was essentially a social reformer; agitation was in his 
blood. He scented the battle from afar and never 
counted the cost once he was convinced of the righteous- 
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ness of the cause. With great zeal he flung himself 
into the whirlpool of social activities, taking part in 
conflicts political, educational and national. He believed 
that the eternal necessity was to do the work of the 
present hour. He saw the need and without hesitation 
gave himself to the task. Many times I watched the 
frail, slim figure upon the platform pouring forth 
torrents of closely-reasoned argument, scathing sarcasm 
and prophetic denunciation. The white face, drawn 
features and massive brow made an irresistible appeal. 
He was the prophet of the Highest, a true descendant 
of Hosea and Malachi, stern and unflinching in battle, 
with the attitude of a warrior in the face of danger, 
but with the tenderness of a woman where help was 
needed. He fought many battles. Volumes might be 
filled with his speeches upon political reforms. He stood 
by Mr. Gladstone until the last. His lucidity in argu- 
ment and logical persuasiveness made him an ally worth 
considering. Upon occasions he swept audiences off 
their feet; he could always be counted upon to 
contribute three figures to the result of the poll. He 
was closely associated with the pioneers of social progress. 
When the Christian Union for Social Service was formed, 
he was a member of the Executive Council. He believed 
in the possibility not only of founding a colony at 
Lingfield for the care of epileptic children, the training 
of men for work upon the land and the institution of 
a Guild of Christian Brothers who would give themselves 
to social redemptive work; he saw great possibilities 
for Christian men, at once firm and sympathetic, who 
would give themselves to the guidance of the weak and 
the control of the wayward. Long before probation 
officers began their beneficent work, John Clifford had 
advocated such ministry. 

Dr. Clifford came into international repute by his work 
for education. ‘‘I was born in a time of revolution,’ 
he wrote, ‘‘and the Chartist leaders saw that the true 
remedy for the wrongs we suffered was education, 
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and that we were deprived of it by narrower clerical 
domination of the schools; therefore, we struggled for 
free, unsectarian and compulsory education for all.” 
During the religious controversy of the London School 
Board, Clifford took the field. He worked for the 
Progressive Party ; he believed that everything depended 
upon a sound education unfettered by ecclesiastical 
restrictions. When the election of 1906 was fought, 
Dr. Clifford stood for the popular management of all 
State-aided schools, abolition of all ecclesiastical tests 
for teachers, and the maintenance of Bible teaching 
under the Cowper-Temple clause. When Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Bill was introduced, Dr. Clifford championed 
the Passive Resistance Movement, and gave himself no 
rest, travelling during the day, speaking in the evening 
and often returning in the night. He visited cities and 
towns, carrying the fiery cross and declaring, “‘ We will 
not submit.” It was due to John Clifford, perhaps as much 
as to Mr. Lloyd George, that the Liberal Government 
was returned in 1906. Clifford was upon several 
occasions invited to become candidate for Parliament, but 
he felt the greater pull of the Christian ministry. The 
Passive Resistance Movement was continued. Dr. 
Clifford was summoned before the magistrates more 
than fifty times for refusing to pay the education rate. 
It is not too much to say that he was bitterly disappointed 
that the Education Act was not repealed. 

I do not think the Doctor added much to constructive 
theology. He was a profound reader and a keen student ; 
his published works, though numerous, could hardly be 
described as productions of first-class importance. They 
were written for the hour, with its pressing needs and 
passing interests. The only book bearing his name 
which has a chance of surviving is the volume of 
lectures, The Ultimate Problems of Christianity, and it 
would be difficult to find a bookseller with a copy of the 
volume in stock. Clifford was essentially a man of 
action. He might have been great in other departments, 
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but he deliberately gave himself to meeting the needs 
of the hour. His chairmanship of the Baptist Union 
was during a stormy period; it was the time of the 
Down-Grade controversy, when Mr. Spurgeon made his 
famous protest against the declension of the pulpit. 
Clifford and Spurgeon were great friends. Spurgeon 
took part in events at Westbourne Park Church. In the 
controversy he withstood Spurgeon to the face, but it 
is not too much to say that they were never bad friends. 
They recognised each other’s point of view. Dr. 
Clifford entered with zeal into the Brotherhood Move- 
ment. His services were recognised by the establishment 
of the Clifford Lectureship. His Socialism was rather 
sympathy with the down-and-out than a clear-cut 
economic theory. When the London Ministers’ Social 
Union was formed, he became Chairman. The Rev. 
Will Reason and the present writer were the Secretaries. 
Meetings were held on the first Monday in each month, 
the meeting-places were arranged as near to the Memorial 
Hall as possible, sometimes in the club-room of the King 
Lud public-house. The meeting was a Cave of 
Adullam ;_ the firebrands of the London ministry were 
there, with a few others: Keir Hardie, the poet of the 
Socialist movement, Graham Wallas, afterwards of the 
London School of Economics, Fred Henderson, the 
‘Star ’’ man, and a little group of others whose names 
were identified with social revolt. Dr. Clifford usually 
presided and if the meeting served no other purpose 
it was like a gathering in Hyde Park—a safety-valve. 
The controversialist may be admired, he is not 
generally loved. Clifford was great in controversy; he 
had few rivals on the public platform, but he was greater 
in his individual relationships with men and women of 
various types. He was a true Father in God, and not 
infrequently father confessor to the most unlikely people : 
politicians in trouble sought his room ; women who had 
sinned past redemption knelt at his knees; young men 
of great promise and aspiration, as Newton Marshall 
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and J. H. Rushbrooke, were among the boys who would 
have followed him to the death. His greatest achieve- 
ments were not in debate but in character building. 
He had a genius for helping others. I have not known 
any public man whose self counted for so little in his 
own esteem. He had a capacity for eliminating all 
questions of personal advantage and disadvantage; he 
stood for the cause, not for himself. It was that in him 
which became an irresistible attraction to those who 
came within the bounds of his influence. How tender 
Clifford could be with little people; he was a lover of 
children. Curiously enough, he literally enjoyed their 
games and relished their sweets. It was almost ludicrous 
to watch him in the midst of a little group of children, 
sharing a tin of toffee and enjoying it as much as any of 
his guests. It was not surprising that the Churches 
to which he ministered took great interest in the youth 
of the neighbourhood. All kinds of activities were 
provided for them, from classes for the study of Ruskin 
and the learning of languages, to rambling clubs and 
cricket teams. He recognised the equality of men and 
women, and gave the fullest facilities to girls as well 
as to boys. 

The Baptist denomination owed much to John Clifford. 
During many years he was a trusted councillor and a keen 
worker upon committees. He had a capacity for dealing 
with details and would sit through a tedious committee 
without showing impatience or fatigue. Hus ability to 
sleep at will was rarely exercised in the committee-room. 
Dr. Shakespeare, who was the statesman secretary of the 
Baptist Union, always regarded Dr. Clifford as the 
trusted leader. He sought his help in all the great 
movements of the denomination, and did not seek in 
vain. 

Baxter’s Reformed Pastor is an out-of-date work, but 
John Clifford caught its spirit. In the early years he 
may have been more insistent upon social righteousness, 
what he called “the establishment of the Kingdom of 
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God on earth,’”’ but with the passing of time he did not 
come to disillusionment but to a broader view, in which 
he saw that the regeneration of the whole depended upon 
the regeneration of the parts. There was one sermon 
preached before the Baptist Union in which he made 
a deep impression. He closed his manuscript, and with 
the index finger pointing to the congregation quietly 
and slowly said: ‘“‘If an old man may speak to his 
brethren, it shall be the word my mother gave me, when 
I went to college. ‘John, find out the teaching of Jesus 
and make yourself sure of that, and then stick to it, no 
matter what may come.’ Our first business is to make 
men see Christ; get away anywhere, hide yourselves 
anywhere, if only to make men see Him in the brightness 
of the glory of the Father.’”’ Those who thought of 
Clifford as an agitator and a demagogue had a revelation 
that morning; he was the evangelist with the heart 
aflame. He always recognised that the best work was 
done by the personal touch. It was good to have the 
crowded congregation, and no man more than Clifford 
loved a crowd. The crowd comes and goes, and there 
may be little to show for the expenditure of energy and 
power, but the personal interview 1s more productive, 
and he was great at interviewing. He touched the lives 
of men and women in totally different walks of life. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George both made 
him father confessor. W. T. Stead consulted him upon 
many plans and schemes. Mr. Asquith, as Mr. Glad- 
stone at an earlier period, sought his counsel. Editors 
and journalists found their way to his vestry. 

London was to Clifford the hub of the universe. He 
loved its streets and delighted in its busy traffic and its 
quiet resting-places. He knew the gardens not far from 
Holborn and Kingsway, and delighted in the parks. 
In conversation he would become eloquent over a patch 
of crocus he had seen bravely rising above the ground 
in Kensington Gardens. He gloried in Chestnut Sunday 
at Bushey Park ; but lover of Nature as he was, his chief 
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affection was for people, for the toilers struggling against 
oppression and adversity. 

Dr. Clifford journeyed round the Empire and was 
welcomed wherever he went. Representatives of all the 
Churches recognised the religious teacher who combined 
social righteousness with theology. In South Africa, 
Australia, and other Dominions he was received by 
Governor-Generals, Prime Ministers and Bishops. His 
journey, in 1897, was really a triumphant tour. The 
Baptist World Alliance made him its President. ‘The 
National Free Church Council gave him its greatest 
honour, but these things he counted small in comparison 
with the opportunity of personal service. 

Among the dates engraven upon my memory is 
November 20th, 1923. I was acting-Secretary of the 
Baptist Union. A Council meeting was in progress; a 
resolution of sympathy with the absent Secretary had 
just been moved by Dr. Clifford. He sat down in the 
corner seat facing my chair. I saw his head drooping, 
and the frail body slip to the floor. Dr. Lewis, of St. 
Leonard’s, went to his side, the Council Chamber was 
cleared. In great anxiety men waited in the corridors 
to hear what had happened; but I knew. John Ciifford 
had been translated ; without a murmur or a regret he 
passed from the work he loved, from the fellowship 
most dear to him, into the unseen. The body was 
moved to the Secretary's room, and Dr. Rushbrooke’s 
sister-in-law brought flowers that were placed by his 
side. 

Messages of sympathy came from all over the world. 
The King “ gratefully realised the services rendered by 
Dr. Clifford in promoting the religious life of succeeding 
generations of his fellow-countrymen.’”’ The Archbishop 
of Canterbury testified to his long life of devoted 
Christian service. Memorial services were held at the 
City Temple, at Westbourne Park, and many other 
churches. Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
I am prouder of in my life than that, whether we agreed 
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or disagreed, I retained his friendship to the end.” 

God’s greatest gift to the world is personality. John 
Clifford was a great soul. Those who knew him at 
close range never found him doing a mean thing or 
speaking an ungenerous word. His was crystal-clear 
sincerity, and the service which he rendered to his day 
and generation made an indelible impression on the 
history of our country. 
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was travelling one night from London to Harrogate. 

Having an hour to wait at Leeds he went into the 
waiting room. He noticed a man standing by the fire, 
his elbow resting on the mantelpiece, with a look of 
distress in his face. His eyes betrayed that he had been 
in tears. Mr. Cook went up to him and asked if he 
was in trouble. ‘‘ Mr. Cook,” he said, for he knew him 
by sight, ‘‘ I have met a man to-day who has treated me 
just as Jesus Christ would have done.’’ Why then, it is 
natural to ask, the look of distress ? How true is the word 
of the Apostle: ‘‘ The goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance.” But in his heart was a great joy. This, in 
brief, is the story he told. He had lately set up in business 
with his brother. They purchased for use in their factory 
a Crossley gas engine. But they soon discovered that 
the engine they had ordered was too small for their 
purpose. The business went from bad to worse and 
they were faced with bankruptcy. They were both 
members of the Church and workers in the Sunday 
School and they feared the scandal even more than the 
ruin of their fortunes. One of them determined that 
he would go to Manchester and consult Crossley Bros. 
Mr. Frank Crossley was out when he arrived and he 
saw one of the managers. He was courteous but quite 
firm. It was no fault of theirs and they could accept 
no responsibility. He was just turning away in despair 
when Mr. Frank Crossley came in. He noticed the man 
and the look of trouble in his face. ‘‘ Come in here,” 
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he said, and took him into his private office. The story 
was soon told. ‘‘I am very sorry for you, my lad,” 
said Mr. Crossley, ‘‘ and will do what I can to help you. 
Go back and tell your brother that I will put you in a 
larger engine, and take back the old one, and it shall not 
cost you a penny.” Then he added, as he said good-bye : 
“Let me know what you have lost since you started 
business, and I will send you a cheque for the amount.” 

“He treated me just as Jesus Christ would have 
done.”’ That was the impression made upon one man, 
and not upon one only, by Frank Crossley, who has 
been called “St. Francis of Ancoats.”’ 

Here is another story of how he acted as Jesus Christ 
would have done. 

Frank Crossley was a Justice of the Peace, and he was 
on the bench one day when a Salvation Army lass was 
on trial for causing an obstruction on the highway. In 
those days the Salvation Army was not very popular. 
Frank Crossley saw her standing in the dock and his 
heart went out to her. He was observed to leave his 
seat on the bench, and in a few minutes he was standing 
by her side in the dock. 

Dr. Rendel Harris has suggested that some Giotto 
of the future might make a picture of that scene. It 
would hold a high place in any Gallery of the Saints. 

One picture more before we tell the story of this latter 
day St. Francis. 

It was in the Star Hall, a great Mission Hall which 
Frank Crossley built in Ancoats, one of the poorest 
districts of Manchester. A woman came in who was 
under the influence of drink. She was ashamed to sit 
with her husband and chose a seat in an obscure corner. 
But Frank Crossley was on the platform. He was 
watching her. Presently he came down, went up to 
her, and said quite simply, “ Sister H., Jesus loves you,” 
and took her by the hand. Someone muttered, ‘‘ Eh, 
no! if He does, He is the only one ’as does.’ But 
Frank Crossley kept her hand in his and went on saying : 
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“Sister H., Jesus does love you,”’ and that woman went 
home with a thought in her heart that led her to salvation. 

Who was this man, who made people. feel that they 
had been treated as Jesus Christ would have treated 
them? He was a famous engineer, a skilled draughtsman, 
a man of great ability and inventiveness, who built up 
the great firm of Crossley Bros. Ltd., whose gas engine 
is famous throughout the world. But he was a man 
whose whole life was consecrated to Jesus Christ ; one 
of the saints of Christendom. ‘ Frank Crossley,’’ 
said Dr. Alexander McLaren, ‘‘ was a_nineteenth- 
century saint whom St. Francis of Assisi might have 
recognised as a brother in faith and spirit.” 

The difficulty in telling the story of such a life is that 
there is not one story to tell, there are two, or rather 
there are three. There is the outward story of his life, 
his training and achievement as an engineer, his extra- 
ordinary success in building up a great business. There 
is the story of his philanthropic and religious work. 
These can hardly be separated, for whether he was 
spending vast sums of money to relieve poverty, abolish 
slums in Ancoats, or to help suffering Armenians, or 
financing and conducting great Evangelical Missions, 
his object was one and the same, to show forth the love 
of Christ. And then there is the story, so much harder 
to tell, of his own soul’s quest for God, and the final 
richness of his mystical experience of the living Christ. 

The first story, giving the main facts of his life, can 
be briefly told. He was born in November, 1839, at 
Glenburn, Co. Antrim, in Ireland. His father, Major 
Crossley, who had been in the service of the East India 
Co., died when he was only six, and his widowed mother 
went to live with her unmarried sisters, at Anagola, a 
beautiful country house which had been left to them by 
their father. Frank Crossley, who was a high-spirited 
boy and somewhat difficult to control, was sent to school 
at Castletown, Isle of Man, and then to a school at 
Tarvin Hall, in Cheshire. Finally he was settled at the 
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Royal School in Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. He never 
seems to have been very happy at school and kept his 
mother to her promise that he should leave at sixteen. 
“ So he left school,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ having made 
no record except an athletic one; he was bright and 
capable, but his excellence at this time was in field- 
sports.”’ 

He had already made up his mind to be an engineer. 
For a short time he was an officer in the Militia, but at 
eighteen he was admitted to the engineering works of 
Sir Robert Stephenson at Newcastle. He stayed here 
for four years of training and then obtained work in the 
drawing office of Messrs. Fawcett, Preston & Co., 
Liverpool. Then his uncle, Hastings Irwin, of Liverpool, 
in order to give his nephews an independent start, pur- 
chased for Frank and his brother, the business of 
Mr. Dunlop, of Manchester, for the manufacture of 
rubber-making machinery. The brothers started this 
business together in Gt. Marlborough Street, Manchester, 
in 1867. They lived together in lodgings at Bowdon. 
At first they had a hard struggle, for the business proved 
almost a failure. But they seized a great opportunity ; 
the Geiman patents of the Otto gas engine were in the 
market and they purchased them. Frank Crossley 
greatly improved the original design and the Crossley 
gas engine soon became famous. ‘They very soon 
needed larger premises and built their great works at 
Openshaw. “ There is no doubt,’”’ says Dr. Rendel 
Harris, ‘‘that Frank Crossley was gifted with extra- 
ordinary patience in working out engineering problems, 
though there were sides on which his mechanical education 
was incomplete. He was one of the first draughtsmen 
in the country, and his artistic eye helped him greatly 
in the shapeliness of his productions. He was the 
expert of the firm, and all the patents and the defence 
of them were his peculiar province.”’ 

Frank Crossley was a saint. He was not only a good 
man, but his whole life was steeped in religion. He was 
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a mystic, dwelling habitually in ‘‘ the secret place of the 
Most High.’ And yet if we are to see him truly we must 
have this background of his business life. He was an 
extremely able man of affairs. He could hold his own 
in a court of law and amassed a great fortune through 
commercial enterprise. And yet there was no fatal 
duality in his nature. ‘‘ There ought to be a definition 
of sanctity,’”’ it has been said, ‘“ which makes it consist 
in an inward capacity for successfully living the everyday 
life of the ordinary person.’’ Frank Crossley was a 
saint of that kind. But there was one point at which 
his religion had a direct influence upon his business, 
and contributed not a little to his success. ‘‘ Frank 
Crossley,’ says Dr. Rendel Harris, ‘‘ was the most 
conscientious man that, perhaps, the nineteenth century 
has seen’’; and he suggests that this conscience that 
he and his brother invested in the business was one 
secret of their great success. “‘ They never willingly 
sent out an inferior article. At one time when a new 
principle was being developed in the manufacture of 
the gas engine, it happened that an unsuspected im- 
perfection was discovered in the first engine produced. 
The idea that their work was unsatisfactory was 
intolerable to Frank Crossley. He rushed off to Germany 
in the depth of winter to talk the matter over with Herr 
Otto. He was fully determined, if a faulty construction 
had been detected, to take back every engine that had 
been sold.”’ 

Many stories are told of this sensitiveness of his 
conscience. His firm at one time manufactured rubber- 
making machinery. They were commissioned to make 
iron moulds in which certain articles were to be 
manufactured by a famous firm. But on these moulds 
the name of another firm was to be cut so that the finished 
goods might bear their name and not that of the real 
makers. Nothing would induce Frank Crossley to make 
those moulds. It seemed like conniving at falsehood. 
In later years Frank Crossley became a teetotaller. He 
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refused to have his engines used in hoisting a barrel of 
beer or spirits, or for any purpose connected with the 
brewery trade. 

When he was living in lodgings in Newcastle he used 
to go to the theatre a great deal. He had a friend in 
the pattern shop who acted as a doorkeeper in the local 
theatre. Through the instrumentality of this friend he 
often got in for nothing. In later years, after his 
‘conversion,’ he sent £60 to the manager as a compensa- 
tion. But he refused to divulge the name of his 
friend. 

We come now to the story of his religious and philan- 
thropic activities, reserving till later the more intimate 
things that concern the soul’s interior life. His family 
belonged to the evangelical branch of the Church of 
Ireland. The story of how he became a Nonconformist 
is typical and interesting. In his early days at Liverpool 
he became very intimate with the curate of the church 
which he attended. One day as they were walking 
together in the country his friend said to him: ‘‘ Excuse 
me a minute, I have to go into a cottage to baptise an 
infant who is dying.’’ He came back in so short a time 
that Frank Crossley expressed some surprise. ‘ Oh! 
I hadn’t much to do,” he replied, “‘ I just baptised the 
child and said ‘ seeing now that this child is regenerate ’.”’ 
“But do you believe that?’ ‘‘ Well, no, but that is 
what we have to say.” This incident made a profound 
impression on Mr. Crossley and he started to attend the 
services at the Congregational Church, where the Rev. 
Enoch Mellor was the Minister. When he removed to 
Manchester, he took with him a letter of introduction from 
Dr. Mellor to Dr. Alexander McLaren, the famous 
preacher at Union Chapel and he became a regular 
attender there. It was here that he met his future wife, 
Miss Emily Kerr, whom he married in 1871. They made 
their home at Bowdon, and finding it too far to go to Union 
Chapel they took sittings at St. John’s Parish Church. 
But the old misgivings returned and they became 
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members of the Bowdon Downs Congregational Church. 
Here he took charge of a men’s Bible Class. 

He was now prospering in his business and began 
those charitable gifts upon which he spent the greater 
part of his fortune. He had written to his wife, before 
they were married: ‘‘If my business, which has good 
possibilities about it, did become lucrative, I would 
never, if I continue to hold my present views, think it 
right to live in such a way as conventional morality 
pronounces in favour of. There is too much wretched- 
ness in the world, in my opinion, to warrant any useless 
or umnecessary expenditure. Until the poor, who 
have always been with us so far, have departed or 
become well-to-do, the principle, I take it, ought to 
be: Spend on yourself that only which will enable 
you to contribute to the well-being of others in the 
greatest degree.’’ On that principle he always acted. 
The winter 1878-1879 was a time of severe distress 
in Manchester and Frank Crossley undertook the task 
of organising the relief of middle-class men, chiefly, 
who were reduced to poverty. He was gravely con- 
cerned about the slums and did what he could to destroy 
insanitary blocks of houses and transfer the people 
to more healthy surroundings. But he was deeply 
conscious that the only remedy for the social problem 
lay in religion, and the only salvation of the people 
in their conversion to Christianity. He threw him- 
self more and more into evangelical work. He and his 
brother built a Mission Hall for their own workpeople 
at Openshaw, near to their Works. It was in 1886 
that Mr. and Mrs. Crossley came into touch with the 
Salvation Army, during a visit to Torquay. He 
became a personal friend of General and Mrs. Booth 
and contributed so largely to their work that he became 
known in Army circles as ‘‘ the Paymaster.’’ He was 
not blind to the faults and deficiencies of the Salvation 
Army. He was critical of many of their methods. 
He disliked what he called their ‘‘ public love-scenes.” 
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But their work appealed to him. They cared for the 
masses whom no Church touched, and they stood for 
reality in religion. Dr. Harris adds that the discipline 
of the Army appealed to him. There was always a 
soldier touch in his nature. In this he reminds us 
of Frederick Robertson of Brighton. 

Their home in Bowdon became a great centre of 
religious and social activity, but he felt increasingly 
the gulf that divided the dwellers in a wealthy suburb 
from the inhabitants of Ancoats. He astonished a 
Church Meeting at Bowdon Downs one day by 
proposing that they should abandon their suburban 
comfort and migrate bodily to the slums. ‘‘ To some 
of you,” he said, ‘‘this place is sacred for its quiet 
refined associations. You love it; as for me, I hate it 
all. Let us leave this respectable neighbourhood and 
go right down among the poor folk. That is where a 
Church should be.’’ He and his wife decided that 
they at least must leave their beautiful home and share 
the life of the poorest of the poor. They purchased 
an old music hall known as the “ Star,’’ pulled it down, 
and built a Mission Hall with residence for workers, 
bathrooms, coffee rooms, and all the amenities of a 
great social club. The scheme cost over £20,000. 
For a little while they conducted this great work from 
Bowdon but they soon decided that they must them- 
selves live on the spot, and henceforth they lived in 
Ancoats. Another piece of social work which made a 
great appeal to Frank Crossley was the campaign 
of Josephine Butler for the suppression of vice and the 
rescue of fallen women. He was secretary of the 
Vigilance Society in Manchester and largely financed 
the Prevention and Rescue Homes at Bowdon and 
Cheetham Hill. 

In the spring of 1896 Mr. and Mrs. Crossley, with 
their daughter and eldest son, paid a visit to India, 
during which they gained first hand knowledge of 
the Mission Fields. The familiar distinction between 
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Home and Foreign Missions did not count for him. 
The Kingdom of Christ has no bounds, save when sin 
and sorrow cease. 

It was also hoped that this voyage would improve 
his health. He came home far from strong to under- 
take a task beyond his strength. He at once took a 
leading part in the crusade against the Armenian 
Atrocities. He addressed meetings, wrote to the news- 
papers, organised relief for the victims and urged 
increasingly upon the Government strong measures 
against “the great assassin.”’ The sufferings of the 
Armenians lay night and day upon the heart of Frank 
Crossley and his friends probably do not exaggerate 
when they say that he died of a broken heart. When 
the end drew near, Mrs. Crossley knelt by his side 
and said that he would soon be with Jesus. He replied 
that he was “ quite satisfied’ and spoke of the coming 
change as if he was going to be moved into another 
room. At 4 o'clock in the afternoon of March 2sth, 
1897, he passed on. The coffin was laid in front of 
the platform in Star Hall, covered with the brightest 
flowers of spring. Dr. McLaren gave the address 
in which he spoke with the eloquence of intense feeling 
of his beautiful character, but still more of its secret 
in ‘the indwelling, by his earnest faith, of the power 
and the love of Jesus Christ.’’ After the service 
15,000 people gathered in Philips Park Cemetery, where 
the burial service was conducted by his frend and 
pastor Dr. Mackennal. 

And now we come to the last part of our story, so 
impossible to tell, the story of a soul that came to know, 
through storm and stress, the secret of that life which 
is ‘‘ Hid with Christ in God.’ Frank Crossley was 
brought up in a religious home. Huis father, who was 
a deeply religious man, had died when he was six. But 
his mother and her sisters in the home at Anagola were 
evangelical Christians, members of the Anglican 
Church, but with sympathies towards the Plymouth 
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Brethren. But it was an experience through which 
he passed while living in Liverpool that led Frank 
Crossley to personal conversion. A disappointment 
in love, of which he was an innocent victim, caused him 
acute suffering. He found relief at last in prayer. 
“Through his praying,’ says Dr. Harris, “‘ there came 
the believing and in a little while he found his Saviour 
and became an altogether changed man.’ He wrote 
to his people: ‘‘ You will see all the difference when 
I come home at Christmas,’ and they did. He had 
““ put on the new man.” 

He became a great student of the Bible, in fact he 
read very little else at this time and did not entirely 
escape the narrowness of view characteristic of the 
evangelism of the Plymouth Brethren type. But 
emancipation came through the writings of the saintly 
Scottish layman, Thomas Erskine. He learnt from 
him the ‘‘ Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel ”’ 
in contrast to the rigid Calvinism in which he had been 
brought up. The extent to which the great evangelical 
preachers appealed to fear, the fear of Hell, has been 
much exaggerated. The centre of their message was 
the love of God, and the meaning of the cross: ‘‘ He 
loved me and gave Himself for me.’ It was in this 
sense that Frank Crossley was an evangelical. The 
essence of the gospel was the love of God for individuals. 
“The secret of Jesus,” he said, “‘is the recognition of 
the all-loving, me-loving, God.” ‘“ Everything turns 
to me on the one foundation fact that God is love— 
not only love toward all, but love toward me personally, 
F. W. C.!” That consciousness of God’s love for 
the individual was the centre of his personal religion and 
the heart of the gospel that he preached. 

The other writer who influenced him greatly was 
Madam Guyon, the Mystic. There are passages in 
Frank Crossley’s writings which deserve a place in any 
anthology of mysticism. ‘I shall never forget the 
first experience of this kind, though (praise God) it 
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has been repeated again and again. I was praying, and 
the sight of what God was so flooded my soul that I 
could cry out nothing but praise! praise! praise ! 
all the time I was on my knees.’’ “I came home, 
and was praying alone here about 5.45 p.m. and as I 
was praying there came over me the most extraordinary 
sense of joy. It was not exactly in my head or in my 
heart, it was almost a grasping of my chest by some 
strange hand, that filled me with an ecstasy I never had 
before. It lasted until nearly the same time next 
day, and in the train going home on Friday, I almost 
said, ‘ Lord, it is too much; stay Thy hand.’ ” 

There is nothing in the doctrine of ‘‘ Guidance ”’ 
taught by the Oxford Group Movement to-day which 
was not familiar to Frank Crossley. ‘‘ There is no 
holiness of a radical sort without divine, positive every- 
day guidance .. . “‘I will guide thee with mine eye”’ 
is a promise to God’s people which goes far ahead of 
conscience. . . . Direct, divine, personal guidance is 
the privilege of the sanctified.’’ 

From this time forward that was perhaps the most 
characteristic belief and teaching of Frank Crossley, 
and one which was often misrepresented. The doctrine 
of perfection, of realised holiness, entire sanctification, 
sprang from his experience of direct guidance, ‘“ We 
must be really cleansed, really filled with God. God 
must be first in everything.’’ So he believed, and so he 
taught. 

Frank Crossley contributed nothing to our intellectual 
understanding of the Christian faith. He had small 
interest, if any, 1n ecclesiastical questions. But if to 
be a Christian is to be Christ-like, then he stands very 
high, perhaps the highest of all among the “ great 
Christians ’’ of the rgth century. 


This chapter is greatly indebted to The Life of Francis William Crossley, 
by J. Rendel Harris. The quotations are made by his kind permission. 
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by which he came to be so widely known, was born 

in London in 1829. And just as Monica, the 
mother of the great Augustine, lived for the day when her 
brilliant son should give himself and his manifold powers 
to Christ and to His Church, so did the mother of Robert 
William Dale look forward to the time when her son 
should become a minister of the Gospel of Christ. He 
was only thirteen when he found his way first into 
print, with a brief article in the Youth’s Magazine, on 
the underlying theological difference between the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Lord’s Day. His schooldays, as a 
pupil, were not of long duration, and in 1845 he became 
an assistant usher in a school at Andover, and later 
on at Leamington, but his natural bent was not for 
schoolmastering. Meanwhile, after a period of anxious 
doubts with regard to his faith, he was received into the 
Congregational Church at Andover. ‘I ceased,’’ he 
wrote, “‘ thinking of myself and my faith and thought 
only of Christ, and then I wondered that I should have 
been perplexed for even a single hour.’’ He preached 
his first sermon in 1845, and though it was a defence of 
Calvinism, he already sounded the note so prominent 
in his later days, by the assertion of the truth of uni- 
versal redemption. His mind was clearly set on the 
work of the ministry, and though the path was not 
immediately made straight for him, in 1847 he entered 
Spring Hill College, Birmingham, a Congregational 
foundation, where he studied for his degree and began 
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his direct preparation for his life’s work. The in- 
tellectual discipline of the place and the influence of 
Henry Rogers, his tutor, meant much to him, while in 
college debates he learnt “‘ readiness and vigour and 
richness of extemporaneous utterance.’ Now for the 
first time, on the invitation of the minister of Carr’s 
Lane Chapel, Birmingham, the Mr. Angell James 
whose Life he was to write, he occupied the pulpit which 
he was to make so famous. It was a Sunday morning 
sermon and James, after hearing it, assured the young 
man that great success was within his grasp. It is 
interesting to note that about this time, in writing to 
his friend E. S. Glanville, Dale said, ‘‘In the pulpit 
we need a logic of the heart which Aristotle cannot 
teach.’ Another letter, following on a visit to London 
in 1851, shows that our modern situation is not as 
novel as we sometimes suppose. ‘‘It happened,’’ he 
writes, “‘that I had opportunities of looking a little 
under the surface at the intellectual and moral ferment 
in which especially the young and thoughtful minds of 
London are living. They seem to find rest nowhere. 
All faith in religion and philosophy seems to have been 
lost, and there is a loud and earnest cry for some 
teacher to arise and lead them into a better and 
nobler way.”’ 

In 1852 Dale took the London M.A. degree, obtaining 
the gold medal in philosophy, in which subject he was 
at the top of the list. His association with Carr’s Lane 
Chapel now became closer; in 1853 he was appointed 
Assistant Preacher and in 1854 co-Pastor, being ordained 
a minister in November of that year. Once again a 
feature of his later teaching appears when in his statement 
of his doctrinal position in connexion with his Ordination 
he declared that “in Christ our whole nature has been 
penetrated with the divine life, drawn up into the divine 
glory.” In 1855 Dale married Miss Elizabeth Dowling, 
who brought him great happiness and support in the 
midst of a life full of exacting duties and claims. 
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So Dale began that ministry which was to mean so 
much, not only for himself and for his congregation, 
but also for Birmingham, and, indeed, in respect of 
its influence, for the English-speaking world. Those 
first years were not free from difficulties. Lectures 
on the Epistle to the Romans, in which he did not conform 
to the usual Calvinistic interpretation of St. Paul, caused 
some offence to certain members of the congregation. 
He rejected the idea that Adam transmitted a morally 
evil nature, and asserted that ‘“‘the death of Christ 
might redeem even those who never knew Him.’’ The 
reactions of his treatment of Romans V were such that 
an old fellow-student, whose good-will was greater 
than his sense of humour, remarked in a letter to Dale, 
‘“T wish that Paul had never written that chapter, it 
has greatly disturbed your position at Carr’s Lane.’ 
Dale himself, in the autumn of 1856, expressed to Mr. 
James, who had given him generous support, the 
conviction that he was ‘‘ utterly useless at Carr’s Lane.”’ 
This mood of pessimism did not last. Rather more 
than a year later he could say that ‘‘ the present Church 
and congregation are on the whole, I believe, more 
than satished with my ministry.” The offer of an 
attractive pastorate at Manchester found him uncertain 
as to his duty; finally he allowed James to decide, with 
the result that he stayed in Birmingham. To his 
ministerial work he added the lectureship on philosophy 
and literature at Spring Hill. He was also becoming 
known as a public speaker; in a speech about this time 
on the Crimean War he defined his attitude to war, 
refusing to condemn all war without discrimination. 

In 1859 Mr. James died and Dale became the sole 
minister of Carr’s Lane; and while there never was the 
least danger of his neglecting his obligations to his own 
people he came increasingly to the front as a public 
man. Doubtless there were those who thought him 
too ‘‘ political,’ but it was not the enthusiasm of the 
political partisan, strong Liberal though he was, which 
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moved him in such activities of his as belonged to the 
political sphere. He had a profound sense of the 
ethical side of the Christian Gospel and a complete 
disbelief in that departmental attitude which draws 
sharp distinctions between the secular and the sacred. 
And he always maintained his independence; his 
support was never at the disposal of party leaders, apart 
from his own conviction of the moral worthiness of the 
causes for which they were standing. His noble lecture 
to the recently enfranchised electors of Birmingham 
at the Town Hall, in 1867, was certainly not the worse 
for being delivered by a Christian minister, nor could 
anyone who realises the moral responsibilities which 
political action involve regard it as unfitting that a 
Christian minister should bring home to eager, but 
immature minds, the nature of the privilege conferred 
upon them. It was a speech full of noble patriotism, 
ending with the injunction, ‘‘I charge you to be faith- 
ful to your great and awful trust.” 

Dale was a man of great energy and a quick worker, 
deeply interested in all that was going on around him. 
He had made himself well acquainted with the main 
characteristics of business life, and this added point to 
his sermons and his ethical teaching. He watched 
critically, but not unsympathetically, the course of events 
in the Church of England, as they were affected by the 
teaching of the representatives of the Oxford Movement. 
His lecture in 1862, on the bi-centenary of the departure 
from the Church of England of the 2,000 ministers 
who could not subscribe to the Act of Uniformity, 
gave rise to sharp controversy, not least because of his 
reference to the position of the Evangelical clergy in 
a Church which taught Baptismal Regeneration and 
kept in its Prayer-Book the form of absolution in the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick. Dale felt that 
their position was an anomalous one, equally with 
that of the Anglo-Catholics who interpreted the 
Articles in accordance with the principles of Tract 
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go, and of the Broad Churchmen who had adopted the 
higher critical attitude towards the Bible as presented 
in Essays and Reviews. It is not necessary to examine 
Dale’s attitude on this subject. The line he took was 
one which it was easier to adopt in the mid-nineteenth 
century than to-day, which is not to say that men’s 
consciences have become less sensitive as to the moral 
responsibility of subscription to formularies. But what 
he saw clearly was that, so far as concerned the Church 
of England, the Tractarian party was not the only one 
against which the charge of evading the natural meaning 
of words could be brought. 

In 1869 Dale was elected Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union and in 1871 he preached the Congregational 
Sermon. About this time he began to lay great 
emphasis on the central importance of the Resurrection 
of Christ. With his preaching of this great Christian 
truth is bound up one of the most dramatic experiences 
in his life. On one occasion he had been preparing a 
sermon when suddenly he was gripped by the over- 
whelming conviction that He of whom he was to preach 
was alive. Then, to give his own words, “I got up 
and walked about repeating ‘ Christ is living,’ ‘ Christ 
is living.’’’ For months afterwards in Carr’s Lane 
Chapel the Living Christ was his theme. Then began 
the custom of singing an Easter hymn every Sunday 
morning at Carr’s Lane, and one who first attended 
service there on a November morning has recorded his 
surprise at hearing the hymn “ Christ is risen: Halle- 
lujah,”’ given out. Many years later, in 1890, there 
appeared his fine book, The Living Christ and the Four 
Gospels, of which he traced the origin to that burning 
conviction which came to him in his study. 

His hold upon Birmingham was revealed in the 
early 7o’s when on the occasion of an invitation to 
take up a ministry in Clapton Park, London, leading 
citizens begged him to remain. Perhaps an even more 
remarkable tribute to Dale was the thankfulness which 
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his great fellow-townsman, John Henry Newman, once 
expressed for the hold which Dale had on the town and 
for the force with which he preached the Gospel. And 
when, in 1875, Dale delivered his famous Congregational 
Lecture on the Atonement, Newman sent him a letter 
to tell him how he rejoiced with his whole heart after 
reading his defence of the doctrine. In this same year 
Dale gave his support to the Moody and Sankey mission 
when it came to Birmingham. He himself was no 
revivalist preacher; he recognised that his powers lay 
in building up the spiritual life of a congregation rather 
than in converting the outsider. Nor were the methods 
which we are inclined to associate with revivals such as 
were naturally congenial to him; exuberant emotional 
expression was always foreign to his nature. But he 
had no doubt that the root of the matter was present 
in the preaching of the American evangelists, and he 
was far too generous and large-hearted not to bear his 
witness to that fact. So, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Tait, put out a statement unfavour- 
able to Anglican co-operation in the mission, Dale 
took the field with a pamphlet of strong defence of the 
missioners on points where he believed them to have 
been misunderstood, if not misrepresented, and of more 
trenchant criticism than an Archbishop of Canterbury 
often has to endure. 

During these years Dale poured out his abounding 
energy in many directions. Profoundly interested in 
the question of elementary education, which had come 
so much to the fore, he had not been able to approve 
of the solution of the religious problem which had 
won the assent of Parliament in the measure of 1870. 
He was one of those Nonconformists who believed that 
the way of justice lay along the lines of what is called 
the ‘‘ secular solution,’’ and though the Cowper-Temple 
clause which had found its way into the Act excluded 
the use of formularies distinctive of any particular 
denomination in the schools, Dale and those who thought 
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with him were not satisfied with the measure. It 
must always be remembered that what lay at the heart 
of Dale’s attitude was his conviction that religious 
education was the concern of the Church and not of 
the State. The fall of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
and the Conservative majority, with Mr. Disraeli as 
Prime Minister, in the Parliament of 1874, were certainly 
due in part to the alienation of a great section of Non- 
conformity, and Dale himself was detached from the 
Liberal party till the Eastern policy of the Conservative 
Government aroused his strong antagonism. It was 
not political enthusiasm, but religious conviction, which 
led to his speeches on Disestablishment, in company 
with Dr. Guinness Rogers, in various parts of the 
country in 1875-6. Whether it was wise for a Christian 
minister to try to force to the front a question which 
was bound to arouse fierce feelings of both a religious 
and a political nature is obviously doubtful. But it 
would be entirely unfair to Dale to suggest that he was 
actuated by hostility to the Church of England. He 
had his differences, not small ones, with that Church, 
and when he thought it necessary he did not keep 
silence on them. But the noble tribute to the Church 
of England presented on behalf of the Nonconformists 
of Birmingham to the Church Congress when it met in 
that city in 1893 would be sufficient, even if it stood 
alone, which is not the case, to show the absurdity of 
ranking the author of that tribute as an enemy of the 
Church. 

In 1877 Dale delivered the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
on Preaching in the University of Yale. Like Phillips 
Brooks’s famous Lectures, given on the same founda- 
tion, Dale’s volume is one of permanent value, not 
least, perhaps, because it is, as has been said, ‘‘a self- 
revéaling book.’’ Three other published works of his 
belong to this period of his life, The Evangelical Revival 
and Other Sermons, in 1880, which won the praise of 
Dean Church; his commentary on the Epistle to the 
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Ephesians, in 1882: of this he was to say, ‘‘it is the 
book of mine which I like best’’; and, in 1884, A Manual 
of Congregational Principles. They have a special im- 
portance in relation to his own position. Dale was a 
convinced Congregationalist, an upholder of the historic 
principles of English Independency. His Christianity 
was of that type which is generally described as 
‘ evangelical ’’ and is contrasted with the type known 
as “‘catholic.’’ The rightness or wrongness of these 
descriptions and contrasts is not our concern here. 
But Dale, with all his faithfulness to his own tradition, 
was never fettered by it so as to lose his power of criticising 
it, where such criticism was needed, or of looking beyond 
it and learning from other traditions. In the volume 
of sermons he showed himself dissatisfied with the 
inadequate attention paid by Evangelicals to the Church 
and to the ethical side of Christian life. To Dale, 
with his immensely strong grasp of the moral aspects 
of religion, this was a grave defect. In the Manual 
he expounded a doctrine of the sacraments which led 
in some quarters to the complaint that he was teaching 
sacerdotalism and ‘‘ rank Romanism.”’ Dale’s doctrine 
was certainly not that of the Roman Catholic Church 
or of Anglo-Catholic theology, and he appealed to the 
teaching of older Congregationalists in his defence. 
What is true is that Dale emphasised the importance 
of the sacramental side of Christianity in a way foreign 
to those Evangelicals whom Dale himself distinguished 
from the original Puritans. He taught that ‘ the material 
elements are only symbols; but the rite itself is an 
act. And the act of Christ when He places these 
elements in our hands 1s a spiritual reality. It represents 
a real transfer of power.’’ So Dale, with his doctrine 
of an effective, not merely symbolic, act in the Sacra- 
ment, seems to anticipate in a remarkable way the 
teaching given by Canon Quick in his book The Christian 
Sacraments, which is far the most important modern 
Anglican treatise devoted to the subject. The bread of 
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the sacrament was for Dale, after consecration, the 
symbol of the Lord’s broken body, but through that 
symbol there was the gift of eternal life. Thus the 
sacrament was not to be resolved into a mere memory 
of a past event stimulating pious feelings: there was 
in it all the reality of an objective, divine gift. In 
this emphasis Dale was at one with the attitude of 
High Churchmen, and here, as at other points in 
connexion with the Church and the Sacraments, his 
teaching sounds a note that was afterwards to be power- 
fully echoed, though in no such formal way as the 
word “echo” suggests, by a great Congregationalist 
theologian whose outstanding ability, while still a young 
man, Dale was to recognise—Dr. P. T. Forsyth. 

In the early 80’s Dale’s influence in the public and 
municipal life of Birmingham was at its height, and his 
many-sided ability was recognised by the University of 
Glasgow, which, in 1883, conferred upon him the 
Degree of Doctor of Laws. A close bond of civic 
and political like-mindedness existed between him 
and Joseph Chamberlain, whose career as a great 
reforming citizen and Mayor had paved the way for 
his rising influence in the House of Commons and 
the Liberal Party. It was, indeed, once untruly 
alleged from a hostile quarter that Chamberlain had 
entered the House on Dale’s nomination. The con- 
troversy which arose around the question of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s right to sit in the House of Commons, 
since, as an atheist, he would not take the oath which 
involved the recognition of the existence of God, drew 
from Dale a strong statement of the impropriety and 
uselessness of religious tests in such a matter. Formal 
subscription was no real safeguard of Theism: “ against 
practical Atheism no oath can protect you.” Meanwhile 
the issue that was finally to detach Dale from any active 
part in politics was coming to a head. He was in favour 
of a measure of Home Rule for Ireland; but when 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy took the form of excluding from 
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Westminster the Irish members, Dale was unable to 
approve. Such a settlement seemed to him to be 
“hostile to constitutional freedom and perilous to the 
integrity of the Empire.’”’ He took the side of Chamber- 
lain and supported him at the great meeting in 
Birmingham, when in his speech to the Liberal 2,000 
Chamberlain put his political fortunes to the severest 
test and came out triumphant. In a letter to The Times, 
which won the thanks of Mr. Gladstone, and in corres- 
pondence with Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dale strove for such a policy 
as might win general Liberal assent. But great as his 
influence was, the situation was too involved, the currents 
of opinion in political circles too perplexing and unstable, 
for anyone who was not himself in the House of Commons 
to rally opinion to one particular solution of the Irish 
question. So, after the hustled drama of the years 
1885-6, with their two General Elections and the 
rending of the Liberal Party, Dale felt that his political 
activity had come to an end. He was a political exile, 
who could find his footing in no camp. Yet, if it had 
been a period of fruitless effort and disappointment, 
Dale might have found consolation, had he been the 
kind of man to seek it in himself, in the recognition 
that he had spoken words of permanent political value 
when he said, at a time when Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy was wrapt in obscurity, ‘‘I hope the country 
will never give a blank cheque to any statesman.”’ 

His work in relation to various educational institutions 
was a considerable charge upon his time. In 1885 
he had been made a member of the Royal Commission 
on the working of the Elementary Education Acts. 
This brought him into touch with many eminent persons, 
including Cardinal Manning and Dr. Temple, the 
Bishop of London; it did not shake his belief in the 
secular solution of the religious problem in the Board 
Schools. He had long been a member of the Birmingham 
School Board. Later he became a Governor of the 
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King Edward Schools, and his influence was specially 
valuable when he was chosen to be Bailiff of the Governors 
of the famous Grammar School on that foundation. 
And when Spring Hill College was moved to Oxford 
and began its new life as Mansfield College, Dale, 
though he had at first been unconvinced of the wisdom 
of this venture, accepted the post of Chairman of the 
Council and preached the first sermon in the College 
Chapel. 

In 1887 he visited Australia on the invitation of the 
Congregationalist Union of Australia. He preached 
and lectured, and at the end of his visit a letter from 
Bishop Kennion of Adelaide showed that the value of 
his presence in that continent was appreciated beyond 
the limits of his own communion. On his return to 
England he declined the offer of the Chair of Theology 
at New College, London. He was not, in his own 
judgment, competent to be a Professor of theology. 
Judged by the standards of theological learning this 
opinion was probably correct, though as an expounder 
and interpreter of Christian doctrine he had long been 
a theologian of high rank. Of more concern to him 
was the political line adopted at a meeting of the 
Congregational Union, hostile to the Liberal Unionists 
and to the Irish policy of the Conservative Government. 
Dale felt bound to withdraw from meetings of the 
Union. However, his position in English Congrega- 
tionalism was fully recognised, when, in 1891, he was 
nominated President of the International Council of 
Congregational Churches. 

His active ministry was now drawing to its close. 
He had recovered from one serious illness, but his health 
was no longer able to stand the strain of continuous 
work. His attitude towards his own physical weakness 
and suffering is characteristic of the tone of his spiritual 
life. He seems to have found great help in the text 
from Hebrews, ‘‘ whom he loveth he chasteneth,’’ 
while of his religious experience he said, “it was not 
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sympathy I needed so much as the consciousness of 
being in the strong hands of One who was my Lord 
and the Lord of all.’’ There were provinces of the 
Gospel of Christ which he was conscious of not having 
explored, yet few ministers of that Gospel have set 
themselves more earnestly and systematically to the 
task of understanding and expounding the meaning of 
Christianity for the whole of life. The last of his 
literary labours to be published in his life-time was 
Christian Doctrine, published in 1894, a volume which 
received a cordial review in the Roman Catholic Tablet. 
In it there appears in relation to the doctrine of God 
one of the most majestic passages which Dale ever 
wrote. In the early months of 1895 the weakness of 
the heart from which he was suffering increased, and 
on the 13th of March the earthly end came. On his study 
table was found a sheet of an unfinished sermon. What 
was written was characteristic of his mind and teaching. 
Unworldliness, he was saying, was not a rigid observance 
of external rules, but a spirit and temper revealing a 
settled purpose to do God’s will always, a spirit created, 
among other things, by “‘ the power of the great hope, 
the full assurance,’ of the richer life to come. It 
was the spirit in which he passed into that higher world 
where his heart had long been at home. 

Dale was a great Christian teacher and a great Christian 
man, one of the greatest of his century. Nurtured 
in the Independent, Puritan tradition he adorned it by 
a life’s service. But he was also one of those whom 
men of other traditions find it most natural to acclaim 
and revere as a light of the Church Universal. His 
Congregational Lecture on the Atonement, the most 
famous of his works, however much open to criticism 
at certain points, rises above denominational differences 
on to those heights where faith in the objective God- 
ward value of the Cross unites ‘‘Catholics’’ and 
‘“‘Evangelicals’’ in the profoundest gratitude and 
adoration. He held together in closest union doctrine 
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and ethic; he had so true a sense of the depth and 
the breadth of the Gospel of Christ that he was able 
to be, without strain or compromise, both Christian and 
humanist. He had an intense grasp of the reality of 
the love of God in its universal range, but this never 
led to his treating life lightly as though its issues were 
inevitably settled, no matter how carelessly a man 
might bear himself in the presence of the great alterna- 
tives of good and evil, of faith and unbelief. He could 
appreciate to the full the religious and moral worth of 
those from whose theology, on the subjects which have 
divided Christians since the 16th century, he felt bound 
in large measure to dissent. Of the Tractarians he 
said to Dr. Fairbairn, “‘ in the lives and in the devotion 
of these men a new endowment of the Holy Spirit came 
into the life of England’’; of Dr. Pusey’s Life (he 
had read the first two volumes) he wrote, “‘ What a 
man that was ...I1 closed the book with a deep 
impression of the nobleness and massiveness of his 
nature, and feeling more than ever that the power of 
God was in him.”’ The word “ massive’’ was, as 
Fairbairn pointed out, the one which it is natural to 
apply to Dale as a theologian. And along with the 
massiveness went an energy which made his teaching 
in the fullest sense alive. 

As a man, in so far as we can separate the man from 
the teacher, he was, in the singularly happy phrase of 
his friend, Dr. Guinness Rogers, ‘‘an unworldly man 
of the world.’’ He had many of the gifts which bring 
success in secular pursuits, readiness of speech, practical 
sagacity, a definiteness of outlook and purpose which 
did not fall away into the cantankerousness of mere self- 
will. His temper was that of the statesman who tries 
for the best possible, not of the extremist who will have 
nothing but the best (as he sees it) whether it be possible 
or not. Dale, indeed, was one of those who show 
how great and noble a thing the Christian character 
can be in all human pursuits, how a man who is really 
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a Christian is thereby made more of a man not less. 
He was not the man to pretend that Christianity was 
an affair of easy choices, calling for no self-discipline 
and moral steadfastness. But that Christianity, whether 
in a man’s soul or in public life, was a lovely dream 
and unrealisable ideal—such a doctrine would have 
been abhorrent to him. As he once said in answer 
to a criticism of one whom he respected and admired, 
‘““"The most practical thing in the world is to believe 
in God’s law and to try to hold fast to it.”’ 

This brief sketch of one for whom we may truly 
thank God and from whom we may take courage may 
well end with the recounting of an episode which lets 
us into the heart of Dr. Dale’s Christianity, of what 
Christ meant to him. After one of the meetings of 
the Birmingham School Board, Canon O'Sullivan, 
the Roman Catholic Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Birmingham, with whom Dale was on terms of friendly 
acquaintance, remarked somewhat sharply to him, 
“Dale, when do you mean to quit politics and look 
after your soul?’’ And this was the substance of 
Dale’s answer, ‘‘I have given my soul to Christ to look 
after; He can do it better than I can; my duty is to 
do His will, and to leave the rest with Him.” 
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HERE WAS IN the burly figure and the not very 
handsome countenance of a certain Irish priest called 
Bob Dolling something that caught the imagination 
of the British public and placed him among the small 
company of clerical immortals of the nineteenth century. 
‘““A spiritual vitality of rare and telling power’”’ 
with ‘a wonderful power to enthral.’’ So wrote Canon 
Holland of Dolling. 

Intellectually he was nothing in particular except 
in having an extraordinary power of assimilating what 
he heard and read so that he could reproduce it in his 
own way in a sermon. This was not mere cribbing, 
it was the sort of genius that can turn a blue-book into 
a romance. Many men who cannot pass examina- 
tions can paint a verbal picture which can thrill an 
audience. 

He kept an open house where men and women of all 
kinds congregated. A big staff of clergy each with his 
own peculiar talents, one to run the clubs, another to 
keep up-to-date with modern learning, ladies to do 
the special women’s work (his “ fleshly sisters’’ as he 
called them to a troubled bishop who thought he meant 
nuns). They had all caught his spirit. It was an 
amazing Family which gathered round Dolling, not 
one but loved him, not one who ever felt he was 
despaired of or forgotten or despised. 

Dolling had three parishes, one of them only a 
little district in Mile End, the second St. Agatha’s, 
Landport, and the third St. Saviour’s, Poplar. In all 
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three he worked on the same lines. In the first two his 
ministry came to an untimely end through a stupid 
quarrel. The heroic period of his ministry was at 
Landport where it was in full swing for ten years. In 
the last he was cut off by an early death. Of course he 
never had high preferment, though the Americans 
offered to make him a Dean. 

We suppose that American Deans are not like our 
English ones or the idea would hardly have entered 
the head of any sane churchman. 

Evidently we must look for the cause of his popularity 
in his character, in the spirit he showed which made 
itself felt everywhere. 

We should add Winchester to the three parochial 
opportunities of his life, for the school became a parish 
to him. His influence with the boys was unique and 
had much to do with his world wide popularity. 

The secret of Dolling lies in two things, the first 
his natural capacity for generalship. He was a born 
pioneer, an original sort of spiritual Dictator. The 
other was his tremendous faith in Christ and His Church. 

His generalship was what drew towards him the 
admiration of Lord Northcliffe. That great Napoleon 
of the Press saw in Dolling something akin to his own 
aspirations and methods. It is said that it was the 
political influence exercised in Portsmouth by “ that 
fellow Dolling’’ which attracted Harmsworth during 
an election. Who had ever heard of a parson who 
could command votes unless he was a clericalist, and 
Dolling was obviously not of that sort? In later years 
if Dolling was preaching anywhere near, Northcliffe 
was in the pew and was always ready with princely 
benefactions. He would pay for a fortnight’s camp 
for the brigade and dress them all in khaki. _Affter all, 
there is a certain likeness between Harmsworth in his 
Editor’s chair directing the policy of nations and Dolling 
on his club table trying to mould the Church of England 
after his peculiar fashion. 
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Mr. Keir Hardie, too, was so much impressed by what 
he had heard that after Dolling’s death he went down 
to Landport to find out for himself the secret. 

It was the same admiration for generalship which 
appealed to the founders of the J.L.P. and the Daily 
Mail. 

“Was he a saint ?’”’ If Father Martindale’s descrip- 
tion of saints is right as men who “ believe in, act upon, 
and bank upon with total conviction, things that most 
of us believe in vaguely,” then Dolling was or had the 
makings of a saint. For what were the things on which 
he “‘ banked’? They were the absolute truth of 
the old Gospel, read again with modern eyes: a Christ- 
like faith in publicans and harlots who might enter 
the kingdom before the respectable ecclesiastics of 
the day: a childlike trust in God who could never fail 
him: a wholehearted love for his Master: a faith in 
the good there is in every man which love could bring 
out of each. 

These were realities upon which he acted day by 
day. Asa Bishop said at his funeral: ‘‘ If others failed 
with a degenerate or a drunkard or any lame dog, Dolling 
would take him.” 

There was scarcely anything that he could not do and 
do well. He could take a Retreat or address a political 
or municipal meeting, he could preach a Gospel sermon, 
take a Mission, celebrate the Lord’s Supper with full 
ceremonial or conduct a simple Communion in a way 
that suggested the Upper Room; he could deal with 
individuals in confession or conversation, sometimes 
severely but always with love and sympathy. He was 
at home with the poorest and the richest. He was one of 
those clergy who are called “‘ human.’ He was indeed 
human in the right sense. He knew and studied human 
nature. He advised young men to work in an office 
or at manual labour before they were ordained. He 
himself looked at life as a man rather than as a priest 
only, he would form his judgments without too much 
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reference to ecclesiastical precedents. He would rather 
say “ This is what any man or woman would do” 
than “ This is what the Church orders us to do.”’ I do 
not think he liked too much “ moral theology’ or 
conventional advice. To a very ritualistic young 
man who declared that Dissenters got nothing from 
their irregular communions Dolling said with some 
heat: “I feel sure you get nothing.”’ 

He had the greatest admiration for Nonconformists 
and repeatedly said that but for them there would 
be very little religion left in England. But he still 
maintained that a properly equipped Catholic church 
believing in its own doctrines was a better instrument 
for saving the world. So while he copied the Free 
Churches with his extempore prayers and rousing 
music he used in the main the methods of the Church. 
He clung to his Church, though well aware of her faults. 
He said that she had a “ genius for destroying enthu- 
siasm’’ but he never had any Roman proclivities. He 
would not desert her. He would use her prestige as 
the national Church for all it was worth. He managed 
to be High, Low and Broad Church at once and that 
without any concealment of his true feelings. 

He began life as an Irish land agent. It was an 
occupation requiring confidence and courage. Already 
he had that faith in his fellow man, that charity that 
thinketh no evil, which was a marked characteristic 
of his through life. One of his earliest friends was 
George Tyrrell the famous Modernist. ‘Tyrrell prac- 
tically owed his first conversion to Dolling and up to 
the last they were firm friends. They both came under 
the influence of Father Stanton. Stanton devoted 
himself to the postmen and ‘ Brother Bob”’ was his 
principal lieutenant. 

Tyrrell did not continue with them but joined the 
Roman Catholics. There was one desire that was 
common to Dolling and Tyrrell. They both loved the 
souls of men with a consuming fire and wanted to rescue 
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them, the former from the degradation of slum life and 
the other from intellectual unbelief. Both were Evan- 
gelical Catholics. The name of ‘ Catholic’’ was as 
honey on their lips and so was ‘‘ The Gospel ”’ of Christ. 
In both cases the power of the two men was in preaching 
Christianity as a Way of Life. They both saw the 
uselessness of a creed that was not applied to life. Both 
appealed to the scientist and the intellectual who arrive 
at knowledge by experiment, Tyrrell by showing them 
the effect of Christianity in the lives of mystics and 
saints, Dolling by the same in the application of the 
creed in worship and reclamation of the lost 1n modern 
towns. 

Looking at Dolling’s portrait after his death Tyrrell 
said ‘They would not let him preach the Gospel and 
now they won't let me.” 

Tyrrell knew what episcopal wrath meant and used 
to say that the Roman bishops were “ old women” 
compared to those with whom his friend had to deal. 
He would have preferred Dolling’s inquisitors to his 
own. 

We must not put all the faults on one side or paint 
the portrait of Dolling as if he were perfect. Scott 
Holland explained it all by reminding us that Dolling 
was “‘Irish.’”” No doubt he was “ difficult ’’ and loved 
a scrap. 

There was one Bishop, Walsham How, who did 
understand him and knew his worth. He was well 
aware of what he used to call the “Starch” of the 
Episcopate. 

The Times obituary notice of Dolling describes his 
attitude as ‘‘injudiciousness exalted into a virtue.” 
It is a virtue which martyrs have always exalted. 

It was Walsham How who established Dolling for 
a short time in Maidman Street, Mile End, as Magdalen 
College Missioner. Here he began to work on his 
unconventional and highly successful lines. Dolling 
was destined to set an ideal before the Public Schools 
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of what they could do. The ‘“ Mission” was to be 
reciprocal. East London was to teach our budding 
statesmen and bishops and clergy something of the 
highest importance for them to know. They in their 
turn were to give their money and themselves and their 
educational advantages to the outcasts of our big cities. 

Canon Carnegie must share with Walsham How the 
honour of having discovered Dolling. Oxford House 
had just been formed in Bethnal Green when to the 
dismay of its promoters Magdalen for some reason 
declined to join with the other Colleges in starting the 
Settlement. The reason was that Carnegie had seen 
and heard the stout little Irishman and saw in him the 
man for his College Mission. 

No doubt it was partly hero worship that carried 
Dolling along, whether with Magdalen or Winchester 
or the East-enders. 

I well remember my first visit to Maidman Street, 
the rather timid and respectable Oxford House novice 
introduced for the first time to Dollingism in full blast. 
There sat Dolling enthroned on a table, crowned with 
a biretta and holding a sceptre of a pipe. “Tobacco 
smoke mingled with the remaining fumes of incense 
in the little chapel upstairs. It was an open house 
where there gathered night after night a motley assembly 
of every class, aristocratic, criminal, academic. There 
were dockers and undergraduates and district visitors, 
dons and West-end ladies. It was a happy family, 
at one moment playing games, at another singing songs, 
at another joining in simple prayers. If you asked 
Dolling exactly what the result of his method was he 
could hardly have told you except that it meant that they 
all wanted to help each other in love and good humour. 
Pious people could never understand Dolling and 
sometimes he “ pulled their legs,’’ as when he met a 
very solemn clergyman who was visiting Oxford once 
on the same mission as Bob, namely to collect some 
funds. 
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‘““T hope,’ said the parson, “that when you meet 
these young gentlemen you improve the occasion and 
ask them about the condition of their souls.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Dolling. ‘“ When I’m in Oxford I 
always look out for a good dinner.” 

The clergyman took this quite seriously as the typical 
practice of a ritualist and is said to have lamented the 
fact which he duly related to his friends at their next 
meeting. 

If Dolling was sometimes comic it was high comedy, 
not farce. He was literally “inimitable.” Woe was 
to the young curate who tried to copy him in addressing 
a mothers’ meeting. The ladies thought the little fool 
obscene. 

“T often think,” he said, “‘we clergy are the most 
ridiculous body of men going, and as to the stage jokes 
about us, we have only ourselves to thank for them.” 
No one was more serious than he when the matter with 
which he had to deal was serious. He once fasted all 
day in order to know what starvation meant. He 
could be very stern and direct if the occasion warranted 
it. He would spend any amount of time in dealing with 
those who had strayed. He had a hunger for souls 
and pursued them as the Hound of Heaven does. 

“Working among the poor,’ he said to me once, 
“as like dram drinking. Once you begin you cannot 
leave it off.” 

When one of his boys had run away he just prayed 
him back and while on his knees he felt the hot tears 
of the lad as he put his arms round his neck and poured 
out his confession. 

“I was going over the bridge and I heard a voice 
telling me to go back to the father and, father, here 
I am.” 

He was always catching thieves and putting them on 
the right road again. He saw good in every man and 
drew it out of each not by “a good talking to” but 
by sheer force of love. He was the most encouraging 
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of directors. He put heart into a penitent showing how 
good might come out of evil if our temptations enabled 
us to help others tried in the same way as ourselves. 

He hated all humbug and, though a very advanced 
ritualist, could not stand the finnicky young men who 
sometimes hover around the precincts of a “ spikey”’ 
church. 

‘“‘ Please, father, give me a habit,’’ said one of these 
who wanted to be a monk. Dolling set him the dull 
task of indexing the library. 

He was not very successful at this and actually placed 
King Solomon's Mines among the Old ‘Testament 
Commentaries. 

Fussiness he could not abide nor the too pious face 
or the folding of the hands. He would rebuke people 
even within the sanctuary itself and in the midst of 
the glory of the Dedication Festival procession would 
whisper to the preacher not to shock the congregation 
by reference to the breasts of the Patron Saint. 
Ceremonial to him never meant the glorification of the 
priest nor was it ever used by him as an advertisement. 
He: wanted his people to feel the Presence, he wanted 
them to realize that the Lord was with them “ con- 
firming the word.’ All his services were of a warm 
and hearty type, especially the sacramental ones. A 
Christening was conducted with plenty of homely 
ritual and homely talk. He often interpolated a word 
or two into the service. 

The Communion at the old St. Agatha’s was a most 
Christian service. Everything spoke of fellowship. 
The names of everyone confirmed were put up on the 
walls of the Church and acted both as a pleasant reminder 
if you were still faithful and as a solemn rebuke if you 
had lapsed. ‘“‘ Intercessions’’ instead of being, as they 
too often are, a dreary monotony, were, under Dolling’s 
directorship, full of life. One felt one knew ‘‘ Mary 
Smith who was confined yesterday,” or ‘‘ Johnny Jones 
who had gone to sea for the first time this morning,” 
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or “‘ Bill who was coming out of ‘ quod’ next Wednes- 
day,’ or “‘ Gladys, the poor consumptive girl, who had 
made her last Communion and had been taken into the 
arms of Jesus to her everlasting rest.” 

Now we must return to the Bishops and how he 
got across their reverences. Many of our Fathers in 
God (not nearly so many now, as in Dolling’s day) 
have never worked in a parish before being enthroned 
in a Cathedral. Even those who have had a parish 
have not rubbed shoulders with the poor. They have 
been snowed under with committees and parochial 
traffic. Such prelates cannot enter into the feelings of 
an ordinary congregation. They come to a church 
at the wrong time. ‘They see the images and the altars 
and smell the stale incense. 

They should look in on the eve of a festival and see 
500 men and women waiting to make their confessions 
or communicating at 6 a.m. on Ascension Day. 

They make “ Visitations’’ rather than visits, coldly 
and legalistically arriving at a delinquent Church about 
which some total stranger has perhaps informed them 
that idolatry is in full swing. They do not see the 
Family all aflame with love and loyalty to their ‘‘ Father,”’ 
brothers and sisters who love every inch and stone in 
the church which is their home. Some of them are 
ex-headmasters used to visiting offences with the rod and 
sin with scourges. ‘They come into the parish like an 
unsympathetic stranger arriving at a Christmas party 
playing at snap-dragon or acting a charade full of “ local 
jokes.” Instead of spending a day or two in the parish 
to find out exactly how matters stood the authorities 
would adjudicate at a distance and chiefly by letter. 
They simply could not understand why Dolling should 
want a free hand in his pastoral experiments, why he 
should threaten to resign if he and his friends were 
not to be allowed to pray for their dear departed in the 
way they always had done. I do not defend Dolling 
in all that he did or wrote. I think that more than once 
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in his career he was riding for a fall but I do think he 
suffered from a want of imagination on the part of his 
rulers who with a little more “ give and take”’ might 
have made a better job of it. Obviously two such 
good men as Dolling and Randall Davidson ought to 
have pulled it off all right. I am sorry that Dolling 
repeated that stupid joke about ‘A Nuncio but not 
from Rome.” Any of Randall Davidson’s friends 
knows that he was entirely unscathed by his intimate 
connexion with the Court. If Dolling had suggested 
that the Bishop was likely to be influenced by the old 
gentlemen at the Carlton Club he would have been 
nearer the mark. Dr. Davidson told me he did not 
accept Dolling’s version of the affair as narrated in his 
book. 

On the particular matter of Prayer for the Departed 
the Archbishop changed his attitude, as is clear from 
the speeches he made in the debate on the Deposited 
Book. Far sadder to my mind was the fact that the 
great Bishop Westcott did not understand Dolling. 
The Bishop did not actually inhibit him but advised 
a Vicar not to let him preach. Surely Westcott would 
have found in Dolling a man after his own heart: Westcott 
who when a young man at Harrow had made St. Francis 
and Holy Poverty his ideal and (as he once wrote to me) 
had thus raised a ghost that ‘“ he had never been able 
to lay.”’ It is said that his objection to Dolling’s be- 
haviour was that 1t made for disunity in the Church. 
But Dolling wanted Unity all the time, a greater Unity 
than that of the Church of England. His large heart 
embraced the Free Churches and they loved him. 

He could never be content with a narrow label that 
placed him in a party aloof from all the others. To 
him ‘“‘ Catholic’’ meant “ Universal’’ and he quite 
honestly combined his Evangelical belief with his 
Catholic propensities. The Mass, for instance, was for him 
the great Gospel service when the Lord’s death (on which 
all Evangelicals pin their faith) was proclaimed before 
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men. In a majestic symbol, celebrated continually 
all over the world, Christ crucified was preached. 
Confession too, was the present application of the 
Precious Blood to the healing of the sinner’s soul, so 
that as truly as our Lord said ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ’’ to the penitents of Gospel days so now by the 
word of Absolution sinners could be assured that He 
did it still on earth. He never saw any incongruity 
between earnest Evangelicalism and earnest Catholicism 
nor did his master Father Stanton. 

With Christian Socialism he was heart and soul in 
sympathy. He loved Maurice and Kingsley and formed 
one of the strongest links in the chain which combines 
the faith of the Tractarians with the faith of the Christian 
Socialists. 

Christian Socialism to Dolling was not a fad or an 
extra, it was the Gospel of Christ applied to everyday 
life. This was no easy matter or popular doctrine in 
the ‘“‘eighties.’”’ When Dolling asked Headlam to 
lecture he nearly upset the whole of his work. The 
Bishop fulminated, the Warden of Winchester threatened 
to cut off his subscriptions. Dolling stood firm. The 
storm blew over but started again when he preached 
a famous sermon at St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, 
in which he called Portsmouth a “ sink of iniquity.” 
This time it was the Mayor who objected and threatened 
to call a meeting of protest, declaring that he had him- 
self visited 50 public houses in 80 minutes and had seen 
no drunkards. Dolling replied that it sounded as 
if there must be too many pubs if the Mayor could get 


round them all in 80 minutes. ‘‘ And besides,” said 
Dolling, ‘‘ did not his worship see any one a little 
jolly 2?” 


He went on with redoubled energy in his work of 
closing brothels and public houses, harrying land- 
lords, threatening to expose the wickedness of slums 
and rents. 

Dolling was a prophet as well as a priest. Very 
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often in history these two have opposed one another. 
The priest likes to go on quietly with his liturgies. 
The prophet disturbs his comfortable incantations by 
a thunder-bolt straight from Heaven: ‘“ Thus saith 
the Lord.” 

When, as in Dolling’s case, the prophet and the priest 
are in one person there is a fight within him. The 
prophet must speak out even if it disturbs his present 
peace and comfort. He has a “ permanently troubled 
conscience.”’ J think this explains a great deal of 
Dolling’s restiveness. When he talked of leaving 
st. Agatha’s as soon as the big Church was built it was 
perhaps the prophet in him bidding him go out into the 
world at large and propound some tremendous message. 
Fate, however, kept him in slums or in exile all his 
ministerial life. 

I have left to the last his influence upon Win- 
chester. Outwardly he seemed the very last person 
by whom the aristocratic and exclusive public school 
man would be attracted, let alone converted like any 
poor soul in the slums. Sentimentalism, pi-jaw, 
ritualism, confession, the very sound of which, as 
Holland said, drives the Britisher mad! How did he 
get over all this and penetrate the heart of the boys where 
‘beaks ’’’ and even parents had failed ignominiously ? 
Well, there were first of all his little human stories 
and his jolly face. But that was not all. Dolling was 
not just ‘‘ the man from our Mission who always wants 
a subscription which of course I get out of the pater.” 
Nor was he just the exciting preacher who was an 
improvement on the average parson who came to the 
Chapel from outside and talked about “ spiritual bats ”’ 
in the summer half and “ moral goals ’’ in the autumn. 
He was quite different. The boys would go to him 
privately and open their hearts as to no one else in the 
world. He would settle school rows and rags without 
the masters having anything to do with them. He could 
follow them to the ’Varsity and when they went out in 
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Society. They never forgot him. It was useless for 
parents to write to the Head and protest against that 
“very High Church clergyman ’”’ at the Mission. They 
did not wish their darlings who had never done anything 
wrong in their lives to confess to a man. They were 
quite sure that if there ever had been anything wrong 
Tom would always tell his mother or at least his father 
or, possibly, God. The Headmaster, with great 
good sense, knowing what Dolling was doing, assured 
the parents that it was all right. He himself thanked 
God for Dolling. Even the parents were ultimately 
reassured and used to come and hear this wonderful 
Dolling when he preached in the West-end. Naval 
officers who remembered his name at Portsmouth would 
come also, soldiers and sailors from all parts, reformed 
sinners who owed their first step upward again to him, 
lame dogs who could now get over the stile, thanks to 
him, friends of Dolling’s innumerable friends who 
wanted to find out what was the attraction—all came to 
hear ‘‘ Brother Bob.” And the shekels—how they 
poured in! 

This brings me to the last scene, St. Saviour’s, Poplar. 
Physically he was worn out and though his indomitable 
spirit was alive he simply could not go on doing what 
he had done. Also I think his flock were not so easy 
to manage. Sailors and Public School boys, when 
once they came under the spell of Dolling, would do 
anything for him. The East-end working man 1s not 
so pliable. Added to this, Dolling had to beg more 
furiously than ever, for Poplar had no rich College to 
support it. I have often wished that he had taken a 
West-end living. He had learnt at Winchester a great 
deal about Society with a big S and it might have been 
better for him to establish a new centre in Mayfair 
rather than take a new slum parish at Poplar. Nobody 
had the wit to see that a genius like Dolling demanded 
something more important than another slum. All 
honour to Mr. Chandler (now Bishop) who gave him 
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St. Saviour’s. There he still carried on his social work. 
There was an agitation about the water supply for 
East London and Dolling took a prominent part in it. 
It is impressed on my memory because of a speech made 
by one of the audience which drew forth a sotto voce 
remark from Dolling that the speaker looked as if he 
would agitate for something stronger than water. His 
humour never deserted him. At his Institution, what 
Bishop Henson calls the “ Protestant Underworld ”’ 
figured in a disturbance of the proceedings. I can see 
Dolling in his shirt sleeves after the ceremony inviting 
the ringleader in to supper. The opposition was not 
all from one quarter, for one old lady signing herself 
“Catholic ’’ wrote to say that she was convinced that 
the water famine was due to his appointment to Poplar. 

More cruel and illfounded was the gossiping of some 
unscrupulous females who, we are told, ‘ troubled his 
dying hours’”’ with silly heartless suspicions of his 
loyalty to the Church of England. 

Anyone who knew Dolling knows that this was a 
falsehood. So he passed away, a faithful witness to 
Christ. He was only 50. If he had lived he would 
have been a tower of strength to us in the critical times 
through which we are passing. May his prayers avail 
us still. 
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ILY DOUGALL BELONGS to that class of writers who, 
L without remarkable scholarship or brilliant personal 

gifts, have, by quiet and unexpected powers of 
influence, modified and directed the currents of religious 
thought. No one could have called Miss Dougall a 
great scholar, but she had the gifts, which so many great 
specialists do not possess, of rapidly assimilating the 
scholarship of others, and of seeing the immediate 
practical bearing, for ordinary men and women, of the 
researches of great scholars, which, without the work of 
such original minds, would remain unavailable for 
ordinary human needs. 

The French have a phrase, “ vulgarisation,”’ the 
power to make available for general use the work of 
original thinkers. This power is certainly not “ vulgar ”’ 
in our English sense: it is a gift of extreme value. 
Miss Dougall certainly possessed this power in a marked 
degree, but she did much more than merely popularising 
the thoughts of other thinkers. She herself had a quite 
remarkable ability to stimulate other men and women 
to give of their best, and made men who were greater 
scholars than she was leave her house with the feeling 
that they had been speaking to a person who was con- 
tinually exploring in the deepest regions of thought 
with a mind alert, brilliant, critical, and devout, and with 
a heart of womanly tenderness and sympathy; and 
thus they were stimulated to greater efforts of their own. 
The Church of Christ thus definitely was moved and 
awakened during the critical years of the war by the 
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currents that flowed out from the groups which met at 
Cumnor under her guidance. 

Lily Dougall was born in Montreal, in 1858. Her 
parents were Scotch, and she had very markedly the 
Scotch critical outlook on life, the desire to see a situation 
accurately described, with exact precision, the dislike 
of the blurred outline which to the English mind is so 
often associated with a nearer measure of truth than any 
accurate statement can reach. 

Part of her younger life was spent in Canada, part in 
the United States. She had always a very marked 
trans-Atlantic accent (one must not err by calling it 
American, for it was probably of strictly Empire growth !), 
and the slow speech with its strong tang, gave emphasis 
and a certain charm to her utterances. She was by 
birth a Presbyterian, but was confirmed after she was 
grown-up, in the Church of England, and though she 
was a keen critic of the provincialisms and conventional 
traditions of Anglicanism, she was a regular communicant 
and a devout believer in the future of Anglican 
Christianity, as she conceived it, at its best, and apart 
from its unfortunate excrescences. 

In America she had mixed with religious people of 
all sorts, and this gave her an experience which few 
English theologians possess. She had been brought up 
in the heart of a Roman Catholic community, and had 
the somewhat passionate fear of Roman Catholic in- 
fluence which characterises those who live in Roman 
Catholic countries, without sharing in that tradition. 
She was familiar, too, with simple Evangelical and 
fundamentalist communities, with Quakers, Plymouth 
Brethren, Faith-healers, Mormons, and many others 
whose company 1s little known among the theologians 
whose education has been at our old Universities. She 
was always alert to find the truth expressed in small 
companies of people whose experiences were unusual 
and little known, people who had given up the society 
of the world for the sake of some experience which they 
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held in loneliness, and with tenacious, if one-sided, zeal. 

Miss Dougall’s family was well-known in the world 
of journalism, her brother being editor and proprietor 
of the Montreal Witness, a journal which had a high 
tradition of liberty and the advocacy of righteous causes. 
This association gave her a journalistic flair which was 
of great value to her and her associates, in giving a due 
measure of publicity to efforts which, without her ardent 
and canny sense of the value of news, might have passed 
unnoticed. ““ Now, what are we going to do about 
making this book (or meeting) known ?’’ she would ask. 
‘Who is going to be responsible ? Who will undertake 
to write to A and B?”’ She did not envisage religion 
as being incompatible with sound and vigorous business 
methods. ‘This was, I think, a characteristic endowment 
of her Canadian birth. She had been brought up much 
against illness, and the over-seriousness which poor health 
often engenders, and in which sick people often come 
to take a strange pride, enforcing it upon others as a 
laudable virtue. This gave her often a puckish desire 
to make fun out of over-pious people, and to bring out 
the amusing aspect of one-sided piety. ‘I have lived,”’ 
she writes, when she was twenty-two, ‘‘ for a long time 
in a very quiet home where there has been much illness 
and anxiety, and have learnt to overrate, perhaps, the 
duty of cheerfulness and to make fun out of anything 
and everything for the sake of others.’”’ How true this 
tendency is to ridicule life as an escape from bitterness, 
everyone who has lived much with sorrow will under- 
stand. 

In 1880, she came to Scotland for the first time, and, 
going to the Cathedral in Edinburgh, says, “* The more 
I see of the English Church, in contrast to other Church 
services, the more I feel in sympathy with it. In Holy 
Island . . . we went from the Scotch Church to the 
English, and I never left the latter without feeling how 
much more adapted it was to the needs of those poor 
people. I do not mean sentimentally, but really; the 
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earnestness of the ministers being given equal, the 
service was not only more beautiful, but more really 
within reach of the people.” 

Lily Dougall joined the Anglican Church, sincerely 
feeling it to be the best synthesis of all that was noblest 
in the august tradition of Christianity, but not with any 
sort of feeling that this membership cut her off from 
communion with either the Church of her birth, or 
from that of any other section of the Church Catholic. 
She had many friends in every denomination, and had, 
with both Free Churchmen and the Friends the warmest 
spiritual friendships. 

After her coming to England, Miss Dougall began to 
write novels, the first of which, Beggars All, written in 
1891, brought her not a little temporary fame. She wrote 
in all ten novels. She was never anywhere near the first 
rank as a novelist, but in all her novels there are passages 
which show her remarkable insight into character, and 
a keen sense of humour. One of them, The Mormon 
Prophet, was published after a visit to Salt Lake City, 
and after personal contact with Mormon leaders. In 
1887, she first met Sophie Earp, her inseparable com- 
panion until her death, without whose devotion and 
complete understanding she could never have done her 
work, and to whose patient and almost unnoticed 
kindness and wisdom all Miss Dougall’s friends will be 
for ever grateful. Miss Earp was a graduate of Newnham, 
a Wesleyan by birth and conviction, a woman of great 
strength of character and mental vigour, with a remarkable 
capacity for running a home, and entertaining her guests, 
a work which, as Lily Dougall became better known, 
was an ever more exacting task. 

In 1900, Miss Dougall produced her first theological 
work, Pro Christo et Ecclesia, and this event marked the 
beginning of her influence upon the religious world. 
The book was published anonymously—for two reasons. 
She felt that people would not, at that time, read theology 
coming from a woman, and that they would not believe 
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that a novelist could also be a theologian. So the secret 
was very jealously guarded. The book had an immediate 
success. It became at once the sort of book which 
everyone 1s expected to read. Those whose interests 
were mainly theological all wanted to know who the 
author was. Everyone had a theory of their own, and 
it was not until some years later that Bishop Edward 
Talbot let the secret out. The argument of this book! 
is that the main content of Our Lord’s brief ministry 
was the conflict with Pharisees and Sadducees. This 
conflict is not due to a situation accidental to the era 
in which He lived, but is an eternal strife within the area 
of religious activity. It is among _ religiously-minded 
people, that is, among those whose interest is in the 
things of the spiritual world, and not among the careless, 
that the real spiritual conflict takes place. Pharisaism is 
not a local phenomenon: it is a constantly recurring 
habit of the religious mind. The Pharisee is an intensely 
religious person, profoundly interested in God, and in 
using Him as an instrument for securing his own 
salvation. God is a means to an end, the securing of 
spiritual superiority and perfection. The result of the 
process is the attainment of a state in which we are able 
sincerely to thank God that we are superior to other 
people. The Pharisees actually originated the idea of 
the coming Christ : they were specially waiting for Him : 
yet when He came, they quite signally failed to recognise 
Him. They expected “ guidance,’’ yet for some reason 
they were notoriously misguided. Why? Because they 
were seeking for superiority in religion; they were 
making God an oracle, to save them the pain of using their 
own hearts and brains. And this tendency to use God: 
for our own advancement is the principal enemy of 
religion, and is to be found mainly not among simple 
people, but among those who are profoundly interested 
in religion, and the attainment of spiritual perfection. 
Pro Christo et Ecclesia was followed rapidly by a series 


1Now published for one shilling, by Messrs. Macmillan. 
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of other theological works :—Christus Futurus, Absente 
Reo, Voluntas Dei, The Practice of Christianity, and 
The Christian Doctrine of Health. In all of these Lily 
Dougall examined the generally accepted postulates of 
Christianity, testing them by the mind of Christ, con- 
stantly interrogating the popular conceptions which 
guided all Churches alike, and seeking to make men 
bring their theories to the test of Christ’s conception 
of the mind and purpose of God. She would, if she had 
been alive to-day, have had no sympathy with the 
Barthian theological view that we cannot test God’s 
ways by ours. She continually loved to point out how 
Jesus challenged us to observe how good men and 
women would treat their children, and learn, in so 
doing, how we might expect God to treat His children. 
Nor had she any sympathy with the view held by Roman 
Catholic and some other Modernists that Christ’s teaching 
is so obscure and so unfitted to these days, that it is wise 
for us to ignore it, and concentrate our attention on Him 
as the Messiah Who brings in an unearthly Kingdom, 
out of all relation to current happenings and interests. 
She believed profoundly in the eternal significance of 
current political and economic happenings. She sym- 
pathised keenly, though not uncritically, with the 
Labour and Quaker outlook in political affairs, reading 
the Manchester Guardian daily, voting and working for 
the Liberal cause, supporting all ‘Temperance propaganda, 
and preaching untiringly, and especially during the War, 
the duty of international understanding and co-operation. 

In 1902, Miss Dougall and Miss Earp took up their 
residence at Exmouth, where they lived until 1913, 
choosing this as a climate which might suit Miss Dougall’s 
constant ill-health arising from asthma. 

In 1913, she bought a piece of land on high ground, 
at Cumnor, a few miles outside Oxford, with a wide 
and lovely view across the Upper Thames Valley and 
over the Cotswolds, within easy reach of the intellectual 
contacts of Oxford, and yet in perfect rural peace and 
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seclusion. Here was an old cottage, to which she added 
a charming modern house, with a sitting-room large 
enough to entertain the friends with whom she desired 
literary co-operation. It was within walking distance of 
Oxford, not far from a beautiful village Church, a really 
perfect setting for literary work. 

Here, at Cutt’s End, Cumnor, I first came to know 
Miss Dougall, largely through our common interest in 
the Guild of Health, of which I was then Chairman, 
a society devoted to the explorations of the relation of 
bodily and spiritual health, and the practice of that kind 
of religion which should normally bring health of mind 
and body. 

I will try to describe the life which went on from 
1913 until Miss Dougall’s death, in 1923. Miss Dougall 
was a frail little woman, constantly oppressed by asthma, 
and too often very obviously finding breathing a great 
and distressing difficulty. “The house was run with great 
vigour and kindness by Sophie Earp, who attended to 
all domestic affairs, including the hens, the goats, and 
the driving of the car. Miss Dougall was always busy 
with some new book, and always keen to find out from 
her friends what real contribution they had to make 
to the knowledge of religion. This did not only mean 
that she picked the brains of the learned. She was 
equally keen to know how simple folk lived, what was 
the real ground of their power to live the higher life, 
what was the genuine basis of their faith as distinguished 
from their conventional and traditional attachments. 

She was perpetually amused with the lighter happenings 
of life, and full of puckish and shrewd, but not unkindly, 
criticisms of the great people whom she met. She had 
a quite remarkable faculty of finding out from each of her 
guests what contribution of value they had to make to 
life, putting them at their ease, treating their beliefs 
with respect, and helping them to express clearly what 
they felt, even when she did not agree with their outlook 
on life. 
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I was one of the less important contributors to the 
first of her co-operative books, Concerning Prayer, and 
I will try to describe Miss Dougall’s method of getting 
this book into being. We were boarded out in neigh- 
bouring houses, except for the two or three who could 
be accommodated at Cutt’s End. We would meet in 
Miss Dougall’s sitting-room about 10 a.m., and have short 
prayers, partly liturgical and partly unwritten. 

Then, generally under Canon Streeter’s leadership, 
one of us would read aloud the article which we had 
designed for the book, a not unformidable task. 

This would be welcomed by Miss Dougall, with radiant 
face, and the warmest appreciation. Then the sad 
task would begin of questioning the author as to what 
he did exactly mean by that eloquent phrase, prepared 
by him with so much care and, perhaps, self-approval. 
The whole company, always with kindness, and often 
with much laughter, fell upon the author, and sometimes, 
in Miss Dougall’s case, with the most urgent seriousness. 
How can that theory be fitted in with Our Lord’s 
teaching ? Are we getting away from that high fatherly 
conception which Jesus held about God ? Perhaps, the 
poor author finally felt that the beautiful phrase meant 
nothing in particular, perhaps it was modified by general 
consent, perhaps postponed for consideration on another 
day. Or some problem, unforeseen, would arise, and 
a general discussion would be arranged for the evening. 
In this way, during two or three days, the book would 
take shape, each author learning much by hearing the 
criticisms of those who, though like-minded, found his 
writing incomprehensible or obscure, or merely loosely 
and carelessly expressed. This method of co-operative 
workmanship was an enormous help, certainly, to the less 
experienced writers, and probably even to those who had 
the widest knowledge, for in the latter case these often 
found, by listening to criticism from less able men, 
that they had failed altogether to elucidate those points 
which to them seemed most clear. In the afternoon we 
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would walk to Fyfield or Hinksey, or Bablockhythe ; 
after tea we worked again, and again after supper, and 
then often we talked in our lodgings until well into the 
night. 

After the very successful experiment of Concerning 
Prayer, the Cumnor group issued two more co-operative 
books, The Spirit and Immortality, but in these there were 
fewer co-operators, Canon Streeter, Arthur Clutton- 
Brock and Cyril Emmet being the best known. 

Miss Dougall took immense interest and trouble over 
the “ Guild of Health,’’ coming to all the Committee 
meetings in London, writing a text-book, The Christian 
Doctrine of Health, and more than one pamphlet. 

She felt intensely that Our Lord believed in bodily 
health as being no enemy to the health of the Spirit, 
that He regarded illness as ‘a work of the devil’”’ that 
He was manifested to destroy, and that a great part of 
His personal work and of His charge to His followers 
was concerned with the restoration of health to the body. 
She was, therefore, continually at issue with those who 
taught that the life of saintliness involved or was aided 
by the disharmony of the body. If it were pointed out 
to her that this or that Saint was continually ill, she would 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, and see how narrow-minded he was, in 
spite of his goodness, how intolerant, how absorbed in 
his own difficulties. How much more wide-minded, 
how much more useful to us to-day, would he have been 
if he had been free from this absorption in bodily pain, 
with its consequent irritability and self-pity.” 

In the movement for trying to re-state the teaching of 
Jesus as to the intimate relationship between bodily health 
and a true confidence in God, there were three main 
lines of somewhat divergent teaching. 

First, there were the “ simple faith-healers,’’ those, 
mainly Evangelicals, who would have us “ go back to 
Galilee.” They would repeat, ‘ Thy touch hath still 
its ancient power; No word from Thee can fruitless 
fall.’ They inclined to say that we needed no medicine, 
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no doctors, no surgeons; nothing but simple faith— 
“Jesus only.’ Miss Dougall had great sympathy with 
these ; she had, in America, seen wonderful results from 
such simple Protestant piety among circles of whole- 
hearted pietists; equally, she had seen similar results 
at the wonder-working shrines among her Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen in Canada. She did not want to 
despise the value of this naive and childlike piety; she 
believed that it often got results which the wise and 
prudent failed to attain. But she felt also that we could 
not ignore the fact that the growth of medical, surgical, 
and psychical science had immensely lessened the 
Empire of disease, and had, indeed, been more successful 
in destroying these particular works of the devil than a 
thousand years of “simple” faith. She, therefore, 
believed in a very close alliance between medical science 
and a simple, but not childish or ill-informed faith, and, 
above all, she insisted on the importance of genuine, 
scientifically-conceived evidence for any cures that were 
to be adduced. She hated any loose, unsifted statements, 
which brought discredit upon religion. The foolish 
and sentimental folk who gathered like flies round this 
particular movement were to her a sore trial, while she 
really desired to be fair to all simple Christian experience. 
Then there were the people who believed in cures by 
super-normal “‘ spirit ’’ activity. About these she grew 
more and more sceptical as time went on. She went, at 
one time, to mediums in order to test the nature of the 
intelligence which worked through them. She used to 
tell, with great amusement, of a medium who gave her 
a very exact description of a spirit in the other world 
who greatly desired to give her a message. The des- 
cription was both detailed and accurate; but it was the 
description of a well-known Church dignitary with whom 
she had (unknown to the medium) been just lunching. 
She and a friend invited a well-known clairvoyant to 
Cumnor, and between them, she and her friend invented 
an imaginary character in great detail, impressing upon 
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their own minds every minute point of his appearance 
and character. That evening the clairvoyant announced 
that a beautiful spirit desired to speak from the other 
world, and reproduced exactly the characteristics of the 
fictitious character which Miss Dougall and her friend 
had invented. This led her to believe that all such 
messages are due to the tapping, through telepathy, of 
the sub-consciousness of the sitter. I think, myself, that 
she failed to do justice to the few, but well-attested, 
instances of knowledge given by mediums which could 
not have been known to any person on earth, but could 
be subsequently verified. 

The Guild of Health was often accused of being very 
lukewarm about “ Church principles.’”’ This was partly 
due to the fact that, chiefly owing to Miss Dougall’s 
influence, the Guild was inter-denominational, and 
cordially welcomed Free Churchmen to its membership. 
This policy, which represented closely Miss Dougall’s 
ideas as to the future of English Christianity, certainly 
estranged many Anglicans. Also the Guild deprecated 
the revival of Unction. Miss Dougall especially felt 
that it was not wise to connect the faith which restores 
health with any ceremony, especially with a ceremony 
which, in regard to its symbolism, is more fitted to a 
tropical country than to one in which oil is not regarded 
as something which makes man “of a_ cheerful 
countenance.’ ‘To many Anglicans, the chief object of 
the ‘ Healing’? movement was the revival of this 
“forgotten sacrament.’’ They could see little use in a 
movement which ignored or belittled it, and proceeded 
to form an organisation of their own. She had in 
America seen much of Christian Scientists and The 
‘Higher Thought.” Of these she used to say, “‘ When- 
ever they make a statement, I have to ask myself, ‘ Does 
this mean that they are telling me what ought to be true, 
or what actually is true ?’”’ She felt that the continual 
insistence that right-thinking must always issue in 
physical perfection led people to be seriously mendacious 
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in their statements, and liable to forget the difference 
between ideals and facts. 

Miss Dougall was not without her prejudices. I 
think she had an almost unreasonable fear of Roman 
Catholicism, due to her upbringing in Canada. She 
believed that Roman Catholics could not face the 
truths of Biblical criticism and teach the doctrines they 
were required to teach. She had a strong dislike of 
Anglo-Catholicism, though she had many Anglo-Catholic 
friends. ‘‘ However,” she would say, “‘ it is intellectually 
dead, and destined soon to disappear.’’ Her sympathies 
were warmly on the side of the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union, and she had a great regard for the present Bishop 
of Birmingham, for Dr. Major, and above all for Cyril 
Emmet, with whom she co-operated with great accord 
until his sudden death, a few months before her own 
decease. 

She had naturally, I think, a rather sharp and mordant 
critical faculty, but she made great efforts to keep it 
under control. She was asked to give her opinion of 
one rather notoriously idle parish priest, and, after a 
pause, she said with the sweetest smile: “ He is a very, 
very good husband, and I believe his children adore 
him.”’ 

Of another, she would say, © He is a very, very silly 
man, but I think he does many very kind actions.” 
But she felt very strongly that people were just as 
responsible for being silly as they were for being immoral, 
and she felt that more harm was done by culpable 
silliness than by deliberate wickedness. 

In her last years, she became deeply interested in the 
question of “ righteous anger ’’ and the ethics of punish- 
ment. She believed that the phrase, ‘ righteous anger ’”’ 
was a mistaken one, leading to much muddled thinking 
and cruel action. She came, more and more, to think, 
that when people were angry, they never thought 
righteously. 

During the War, a time of acute spiritual suffering for 
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her as for so many others, she felt that people worked 
themselves up into a state of anger against the Germans, 
and that this anger blinded them to the reality of the 
situation involved. And they always justified themselves, 
especially the Germans justified themselves in their 
anger, by saying that anger was an attribute of holiness, 
and, therefore, of God. If God were holy, He must 
necessarily be angry, when men sinned. And further, 
it was taught that Jesus was extremely angry, much 
angrier than we can be, however much we try, because 
we, being sinners, cannot feel as whole-heartedly angry 
as if we were perfectly holy. And, furthermore, anger 
will vent itself, and ought to vent itself, in punishment, 
and the punishment which we, quite rightly, inflict upon 
our children is nothing compared to the punishment 
which God will inflict, and ought to inflict, on His 
children, and this (it was said) is an integral part of the 
teaching of the Gospel. 

So, in her last years, she set herself, with the help 
of Cyril Emmet, a first-rate scholar of the New Testament, 
to work out the exact teaching of Jesus in regard to 
punishment, and the “ righteous anger’’ of God. The 
result of this prolonged and careful study is given in 
their joint book, The Lord of Thought. ‘They satisfied 
themselves that there are, as most scholars will admit, 
many sayings in the Gospels, attributed to Jesus, which 
are so unlike His teaching as a whole, that there is a 
probability, amounting almost to certainty, that they are 
the subsequent reflections, or misunderstandings, of 
His followers. 

Especially is this true in relation to wrath and punish- 
ment. This conclusion rests upon four canons of 
criticism which she lays down thus :— 


1. Consistency.—If we find two passages afhrming 
ideas directly contradicting each other, we have, so far, 
reason to suspect that one or the other does not express 
the mind of Christ. 
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2. Originality—Whatever in the Gospels is found also 
in the current Jewish literature of the age, was, of course, 
not originated by Jesus. It follows that ideas in the 
Gospels which differ from the mind of the age are more 
likely to belong to the Mind of Jesus. 


3. Comparative Date.—If we find that a certain idea 
is either completely absent from the oldest documents, 
or only very slightly hinted at in these, but that it becomes 
more and more emphatic with each later version of the 
Gospel story, we have a right to suspect that the idea 
was not integral to the original teaching of Jesus, but 
was read into it by the mind of the early Church. 


4. Style—There are many passages in the Gospels 
which, translated into any language, stand out as gems 
of literary style. Profound thought is expressed with 
perfect clearness and in exquisite poetic imagery. There 
is not a word too little or too much. ‘That is one mark of 
Genius: it is a clear characteristic of the genius of 
Jesus. Passages that show this literary quality are more 
likely to belong to the original teaching of Jesus than 
passages that, in comparison, are wordy and weak. 


Observing these rules of criticism, Cyril Emmet and 
Miss Dougall believed that they had shown that Jesus 
never taught that the results of wrongdoing were the 
punishments inflicted by a righteously-angry God. 

More and more Miss Dougall came to be sceptical 
as to the value of punishment as a medium of reform. 
It might prevent the commission of anti-social acts, and 
be so far of social value ; but it did not change the heart 
and mind of the offender, but merely inhibited and 
repressed the evil or mistaken desire, turning it inward 
upon itself. 

Lily Dougall died, quite suddenly, on October gth, 
1923, three months after her friend and collaborator, 
Cyril Emmet, and three months before another of her 
literary colleagues, Arthur Clutton-Brock. For those 
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of us who knew and loved these three brilliant ana lovely 
souls, the world will always seem a more friendly and 
beautiful place because they taught us that simple 
childlike confidence that the love which we feel for others, 
and the aspirations of our own hearts, are reflections 
from the mind of God, reliable as He is reliable, genuine 
messages to us from the heaven which is now their 
home, and from which their wisdom and Jaughter gives 
courage to those who tarry behind them for a while. 
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HERE IS A special appropriateness in the inclusion of 
Bishop Gore in this volume, for while we remember 
him as scholar, preacher, administrator and social 
reformer, we remember him most as a great Christian. 
Charles Gore was ‘‘ born, bred and educated in the 
great Whig tradition.” His ancestor, Sir Paul Gore, 
settled in Ireland in Elizabethan times, and married 
the niece of the great Earl of Strafford. His descendant 
was created Earl of Arran in 1762, and Charles Gore’s 
grandfather, Colonel William Gore, was the second 
son of the second Earl. He married Caroline Hales, 
a descendant, on the distaff side, of John Pym, the 
great Parliamentary leader. His younger son, Charles 
Alexander Gore, after serving as page to Lord Wellesley, 
came to England, and became private secretary to Lord 
John Russell. He was rewarded for his services in 
connexion with the Reform Act by being appointed a 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. He married 
Lady Augusta Ponsonby, daughter of the Earl of 
Bessborough, and widow of the Earl of Kerry, and their 
third son, Charles Gore, was born in 1853, in the house 
in Wimbledon where all his early life was spent. 
Through both his parents he was linked with many of 
the leaders of the Whig aristocracy. His boyhood was 
passed in the sincere and conventional religious 
atmosphere of Victorian England, but early in life he 
was drawn to a different type of religious expression. 
In one of the few autobiographical fragments that he 
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left on record, he wrote: ‘I had been brought up in 
ordinary English Church ways. I had only attended 
very Low Church services. I had never heard of the 
Oxford Movement. I knew nothing of Catholicism. 
except as a strange superstition called Popery.” <A 
book that he read at the age of eight or nine, about the 
conversion of a Catholic priest to Protestantism, gave 
him a new religious outlook. ‘“‘ The book described 
confession and absolution, fasting, the Real Presence, 
the devotion of the Three Hours, the use of incense, 
etc., and I felt instinctively, and at once, that this sort 
of sacramental religion was the religion for me.”’ 

In his evidence before the Ecclesiastical Commission 
in 1905, he testified to his life-long devotion to Anglo- 
Catholic ways of worship. “‘I love, as I hardly love 
anything in the world physically, except the beauties of 
nature, that type and kind of ceremonial worship which 
is called ritualistic by many people, and Catholic by its 
maintainers. It appears to me personally to be the 
one kind of ceremonial worship which really expresses 
my feelings, and in which I feel really at home.” 

Charles Gore’s religious life developed naturally, 
without any critical change, during his school life at 
Harrow. He was a studious boy, not conspicuous for 
athletic prowess, but full of interest in life and respected 
for his high moral character. It was during his school- 
days at Harrow that he came under the influence of 
Dr. Westcott, who was then a master at the school. 
Both intellectually and _ spiritually, the effects of 
Westcott’s influence can be traced in Dr. Gore’s after- 
life, and many years later the two men were associated 
in the work of the Christian Social Union. 

Charles Gore passed from Harrow to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where Dr. Jowett was then Master. Jowett’s 
special work at Balliol was to check unregulated enthu- 
siasm and selfish ambition by setting before the young 
men of the college the idea of clear thinking and social 
service. 
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In 1875, Gore became a Fellow of Trinity College, 
and passed under the influence of Dr. Percival, a strict 
disciplinarian and a great moral teacher. For five 
years he remained at Trinity College, combining tutorial 
work with parochial service under Mr. Bell-Cox, at 
St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, during vacations. 

Then a new chapter in his life opened with his 
appointment as Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. 
The training of candidates for Holy Orders was a work 
for which he was peculiarly well fitted. He was not 
only an admirable lecturer, lucid and stimulating; he 
had also the power of getting into personal touch with 
the men, and encouraging in them the high standard of 
self-discipline that he practised in his own life. But 
after four years at Cuddesden he was recalled to Oxford 
as first Principal of Pusey House, a “ home of sacred 
learning ’’’ founded in memory of the great Tractarian 
leader. Pusey’s theological library was purchased and 
housed in a building where Gore and two colleagues— 
Stucky Coles and F. E. Brightman—were installed as 
spiritual advisers of any members of the University 
who chose to resort to them. Gore remained Principal 
of Pusey House for nine years, and under him it became 
a strong centre of Anglo-Catholic influence. The only 
theological work of importance that he wrote during 
this time was his book on The Church and the Ministry, 
a learned defence of the Tractarian doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession, the revised edition of which, edited by 
Professor Turner in 1919, 1s still the standard book on 
the subject. 

An important event, in which he took a leading share 
as editor, was the publication, in 1889, of Lux Mundi, 
a collection of essays by a group of young Oxford men 
who had been accustomed for some years to meet 
together in the Long Vacation for conference and 
prayer. In the half-century since the beginning of the 
Oxford Movement, the Darwinian theory of evolution 
and the rise of Biblical Criticism had created wide- 
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spread perplexity and anxiety among Christian people. 
It was the conviction of Dr. Gore and his colleagues 
that the truth of the Incarnation, rightly understood, 
would enable the Catholic Church to accept the new 
knowledge that science and scholarship had to offer. 
To some of the older Tractarians—notably to Dr. Liddon 
—Gore’s essay on “ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration ”’ 
was a great shock, and the alienation that resulted 
caused deep pain on both sides. But it was character- 
istic of Gore that while willing to tone down phrases 
that gave offence, he held inflexibly to his main con- 
tention that our Lord’s use of the Old Testament did 
not preclude the belief that much that was once regarded 
as literal truth must be recognised as mythological or 
allegorical. In his Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation 
(1891) he dealt more fully with this question, and urged 
that the limitation of our Lord’s knowledge, as man, 
was a necessary condition of any real incarnation. 

Lux Mundi represented an effort to set the Oxford 
Movement free from its distrust of modern thought. 
Two years later Dr. Gore, in association with his life- 
long friend Henry Scott Holland and Dr. Westcott, 
took a step of far-reaching importance in the foundation 
of the Christian Social Union. Dr. Gore had never 
accepted the Tory associations of the early Oxford 
leaders, and refused to allow that economic and social 
affairs lay outside the sphere of influence of the Catholic 
Faith. It seemed to him, as it had seemed to Maurice 
and Kingsley a generation before, that the social and 
industrial conditions of the age constituted an urgent 
call to the Christian Church to confront evil and 
injustice with an organised and instructed Christian 
public opinion. 

For forty years Dr. Gore continued, with the 
vehemence of a Hebrew prophet, to press on the 
consciences of his contemporaries the social implications 
of the gospel of the Incarnation. It is to him, more 
perhaps than to any other one man, that we owe the 
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fact that the Church of England can no longer be 
described as ‘‘the Tory party at prayer.’’ But it is 
equally true that his influence did much to prevent 
many of the younger social reformers who gathered 
under his banner from drifting into the acceptance of 
Socialism as the only alternative to the present economic 
system. He believed that no true social and industrial 
order could be attained by any mere tinkering with the 
machinery, but only by a moral and spiritual renewal. 
In his Halley Stewart Lectures on Christ and Society, 
published only five years ago, he reiterated his life- 
long conviction that only a fundamental change of 
spirit can save our social and economic order from 
disaster. Like Carlyle and Ruskin—and, indeed, like 
most social reformers—he felt himself to be prophesying 
to a stiff-necked and perverse generation, and perhaps 
he never realised how much his influence and teaching 
had done to make the consciences of churchpeople 
more responsive to the claims of social justice. 

While at Pusey House a project was gradually shaping 
itself in Dr. Gore’s mind for a community based on the 
Benedictine Rule of poverty, chastity and obedience— 
a kind of Anglican Oratorian Order. Early in life he 
had become convinced that he was called to a celibate 
life, and in 1892 he and five other members of Pusey 
House! made their profession as members of what it 
was decided to call the Community of the Resurrection. 
It was found difficult to combine a semi-monastic life 
with the constant distractions of Pusey House, and in 
1893 Dr. Gore accepted the incumbency of Radley, 
whither the brethren of the Community accompanied 
him. But in the following year his appointment to a 
Canonry at Westminster brought him from the academic 
life in which he had lived for twenty years into the 
public life of London, where for seven years he exercised 
a powerful influence. His house at Westminster became 


1The original members were Charles Gore, Cyril Buickersteth, 
John Carter, Walter Frere, George Longridge, and James Nash. 
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a branch house of the Community, which moved its 
headquarters, in 1898, to Mirfield in Yorkshire, where 
it has created a great centre of many-sided activity 
both in England and overseas. 

Dr. Gore’s sermons at Westminster Abbey recalled 
the days of Dr. Liddon at St. Paul’s. He was a great 
expository preacher, and his volumes of addresses on 
The Sermon on the Mount, and the Epistles to the Romans 
and Ephesians, have still an honoured place in many 
clerical libraries. Westminster afforded leisure for 
literary work of various kinds, and among the books 
published during this time The Body of Christ is specially 
important, both as an exposition of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and as marking the beginning of a certain 
uneasiness in Gore’s mind with regard to some develop- 
ments of Anglo-Catholic teaching and _ practice—an 
uneasiness that grew stronger in later years, and left 
him somewhat detached from his early ecclesiastical 
associations. 

In 1901, Dr. Gore was appointed to the Bishopric 
of Worcester—an appointment that gave rise to the 
saying that the dead see had become the red see! His 
three years at Worcester were a kind of episcopal 
apprenticeship. The administrative side of a Bishop’s 
office never attracted him, and sometimes our Diocesan 
committees ended with his burying his face in his hands 
and groaning in half-humorous despair. His strength 
lay in his strong conviction of the primary importance 
of the teaching office of a Bishop, and his determination, 
as far as in him lay, to harry the slack and self-indulgent 
among the clergy. He asked of men who were charged 
with the care of souls the same standard of self-discipline 
and diligence as he exacted from himself. But the 
administration of the vast Diocese of Worcester, which 
included the whole of Worcestershire and Warwickshire, 
with the great City of Birmingham, was a task beyond the 
capacity of any man, and the foundation of the Diocese of 
Birmingham, towards which Dr. Gore contributed 
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almost his entire private fortune, enabled him to transfer 
himself to the great city with which his name will always 
be associated. His six years’ episcopate in Birmingham 
was perhaps the most noteworthy chapter in his life. 
A compact Diocese, with a strong tradition of civic 
loyalty and a keen intellectual life, was exactly the 
sphere in which he could feel most at home. In the 
public life of Birmingham the Church of England had 
not exercised its proper influence, though Bishop Knox 
was, till his translation to Manchester, a wise and strong 
educational leader. But under Dr. Gore and the men 
whom he drew round him the Church began to be an 
effective force in the life of the city. 

I do not think that Dr. Gore ever found it easy to 
understand the point of view of men whose theological 
outlook was different from hisown. As an Oxford Aris- 
totelian he distrusted the Platonism of Maurice and 
Westcott, and while he claimed the right of free enquiry 
in matters concerning which the Catholic Church had 
given no definite verdict, he disapproved altogether of 
the Modernism that claimed to interpret the Creeds in 
what seemed to him an unnatural sense. But in practical 
matters he was prepared to co-operate with men of all 
parties on whose loyalty he could rely, and in the 
evangelical type of churchmanship which predominated 
in Birmingham he found a good deal with which he 
could sympathise. With Nonconformists his relation- 
ship was friendly rather than cordial. I think he was 
always afraid of becoming entangled in some compromise 
that would carry him further than he was prepared to 
go. It was only when he was leaving Birmingham 
that he realised how he had won the respect and affection 
of many in the city whose religious outlook was other 
than his, but who recognised the courage and sincerity 
of his moral leadership. 

The statue erected among the tombs in the Cathedral 
churchyard in commemoration of his episcopate both 
gratified and distressed him. To an inquiry as to his 
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feelings about it he replied, “I will never go to 
Birmingham again ! ”’ 

It was only the urgent persuasion of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that induced him to accept translation 
in 1g11I to the Bishopric of Oxford, and he was never 
really happy there. In spite of earnest effort, he was 
only partly successful in winning the confidence of the 
country clergy, while the leading landowners distrusted 
his political opinions and refused to support him in his 
plan for dividing the Diocese. The later years of his 
episcopate were overshadowed by the war, and it was 
with a feeling of relief rather than of regret that 
he resigned his office in 1919, in order to give the closing 
years of his life to the more congenial work of writing 
and teaching. 

Opportunities for service awaited him in London. 
He joined the staff of King’s College as Lecturer in 
Theology, and became a licensed curate at Grosvenor 
Chapel. In his new freedom from administrative duties 
he was able to give fuller scope to his interest in social 
and ecclesiastical matters. He took a leading share in 
organising inter-denominational conferences on social 
problems, and was one of the representatives nominated 
by the Archbishop to attend the Malines conversations. 

He also accepted the Chairmanship of the Committee 
for promoting friendly relations with the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. Almost the last work of his life 
was his association with the League of National Life 
in a crusade against “ birth control.” 

But the main work of his last years was to gather 
his theological teaching into final form in a series of 
volumes under the title, ‘‘ The Reconstruction of Belief.”’ 
The three volumes, Belief in God, Belief in Christ, and 
The Holy Spirit and the Church, appeared between 1921 
and 1924, and a supplementary volume two years later. 
As a summary of what Dr. Gore had been teaching in 
various ways for many years, these volumes have a 
permanent interest, but theological thought has already 
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moved away in some respects from the position that 
he had reached. It was his obvious sincerity and 
courage, and his power of clear exposition, rather than 
any great originality of thought, that gave him his wide 
influence as a religious teacher. His Gifford Lectures, 
published shortly before his death under the title of 
The Philosophy of the Good Life, is a book of more 
enduring value, and a little book on Jesus of Nazareth, 
published a few months earlier, had a very large circula- 
tion. His death was probably hastened by a visit to 
India in 1931, when he gave himself with characteristic 
vigour to the work of helping the Indian Church. He 
had always been a warm friend of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta, and of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa. He died on January 17th, 1932, just before his 
seventy-ninth birthday, and on the day before the 
publication of his last little book, Reflections on the 
Litany. 

Like the early Tractarians, Dr. Gore was most of all 
a great moral leader. He distrusted mysticism, because 
he thought that it tended to ignore the reality of 
sin and substitute a kind of self-abandonment for 
definite moral discipline. His habitual outlook on the 
world was somewhat pessimistic, but a keen sense of 
humour constantly broke through his prophetic gloom, 
and when “ off duty’ he could throw off the responsi- 
bilities of life. No man knew better how to enjoy a 
holiday. At his best, he was a great preacher. His 
eloquence was unstudied, his attitudes ungainly, and 
his voice lacked the beauty of a Newman or a Liddon. 
But his intense earnestness and complete absorption in 
his subject made his sermons unforgettable. I still 
reckon as the greatest sermon I ever heard a sermon 
of his preached to a gathering of railway men at Coventry 
Cathedral from the text, ‘ Jesus knew that they were 
desirous to ask Him.’ He had a curious love for 
quaintly appropriate texts. I remember his preaching 
at the reopening of Queen’s College, Birmingham, when 
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the builders had not quite cleared up, from the text, 
“There is much rubbish’”’; and the grim amusement 
with which he was wont to quote the description of 
spring in the Book of Samuel as “‘ the time when kings 
go forth to battle.’’ 

A remarkable feature of his character was the com- 
bination of asceticism with a very deep feeling for art 
and culture. He felt ugliness as a kind of sin, and 
regarded the Victorian villa in Edgbaston in which he 
lived with half-amused disapproval. It is characteristic 
of his strong sense of duty that he tried while in 
Birmingham to answer every letter that he received 
on the same day, even at the cost of keeping his faithful 
chaplain up late. Under a somewhat austere manner, 
he was a man of deeply affectionate and sensitive nature, 
with a special love for babies and for young people. 
To see him in his Edgbaston garden or at Cuddesden, 
surrounded by a group of newly-ordained clergy, helped 
us to understand that to him a bishop was before all 
other things a Father in God. Yet he could be inflexibly 
stern when confronted by neglect of duty or what he 
thought to be disloyalty to the Catholic Faith. He was 
not a man whom one could lightly disobey, and decisions 
once reached were not subject to revision. Sometimes he 
seemed a little too unwilling to reconsider a judgment 
once formed. I remember how he dissociated himself 
altogether from the Archbishops’ Committee which 
drafted the scheme that was ultimately established by 
the Enabling Act when it was decided not to limit the 
church franchise to communicants. Like St. Athanasius, 
he was prepared to stand contra mundum on behalf of 
the principles in which he believed. Compromises were 
to him generally unholy things. No man could be more 
indifferent to popularity, and his would-be admirers 
often found him disappointingly unresponsive to their 
advances. He was human enough to be irritable at 
times, but his sense of humour often dispersed the 
irritation, and he won the devoted affection of those who 
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worked most closely with him. The Venerable Bede’s 
words about himself—‘ I took sweet pleasure in always 
learning, teaching or writing ’’—were equally true of 
Dr. Gore. He loved to distribute knowledge rather than 
to hoard it, and while his fundamental convictions 
remained unalterably fixed, he recognised the need of 
doctrinal restatement, with the result that he was 
sometimes suspect by the champions of a more rigorous 
orthodoxy, while men of more adventurous temperament 
regarded him as disappointingly conservative. In the 
introduction of his Gifford Lectures he repudiates the 
charge of mere subjection to authority. “‘ I could never 
endure to be otherwise than a free-thinker. I mean by 
that that whatever obligation I may have inherited or 
contracted to any traditional system of belief or thought, 
I could never allow it to blind me to anything which might 
seem to be truth, whatever its origin, or to shackle me 
so that I could not follow the light of reason whithersoever 
it should lead.” 

For forty years, Dr. Gore’s influence over English 
religious thought was probably greater than that of any 
other man. In pure scholarship and in philosophical 
insight, some of his contemporaries may have excelled 
him, but none of them possessed to the same degree 
the power of exposition that enabled him to make the 
problems of theology interesting to the ordinary man. 
I think the keynote of his character was sincerity. He 
hated pretentiousness and equivocations, and the cautious 
platitudes in which ecclesiastical assemblies are wont to 
indulge. He was sure that the Christian life called for 
constant effort and stern self-discipline both in personal 
life and in our attitude towards the social order, which 
inspired him with “a deep sense of dissatisfaction and 
alarm.”’ 

For the camp followers of the Christian army he had 
no sympathy. A characteristic saying, enforced with 
strong emphasis, was: ‘‘ What we want most ts not 
more Christians, but better Christians, not more Church- 
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men, but better Churchmen.” He felt that the extensive 
growth of the Church might be dangerous unless it 
was balanced by a corresponding intensive growth; 
and he dreaded the watering-down of the requirements 
of discipleship. He taught us to feel that failure mattered 
less than the lowering of the Christian ideal, and that 
success won by compromise was a betrayal of the cause 


of Christ. 


The author of this sketch desires to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Mr. John Gore’s Charles Gore, Father and Son, and to Mr. 
Gordon Crosse’s Charles Gore, a Biographical Sketch. 
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HE GENERAL IMPRESSION left upon the world of 
to-day by the War would be utterly astonishing to 
many of those who fell during its earlier stages, 
could they come among us again now. They would 
scarcely believe that the arms which they took up with 
so high a spirit of adventure were destined to be used by 
countless successors as the mere tools of a most dismal 
and dreaded trade. They would not easily understand 
how soon noble motives could lose their meaning, be 
overlaid by baser instincts and finally forgotten; how 
the eager volunteer could give place to the sullen con- 
script ; how suffering, no longer a cleansing fire, could be 
doggedly endured almost without purpose and without 
end. They would not understand: they might well 
wonder—as we all must wonder—that the War, robbed 
of the crusading spirit which was theirs, continued to 
last so long. And surveying the world which the War 
has given us, the world for which they themselves hoped 
and gave so much, they would understand still less and 
have even greater cause for wonder. What could they 
say, except in reproach or blazing anger, about the 
sham peace on which our world is perilously founded, 
the bewildered hesitancy of politicians, the cynical 
utterance of many who speak for us, the dumb endurance 
of great multitudes, our fears, our follies, our drab 

little songs ¢ 
The literature of the War is a faithful index of this 
change of mood. New books—histories, novels, poems— 
appear, without end it seems, on every aspect of this 
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When the War claimed him, it did not change the 
direction of his thought or offer him a new aim: it 
intensified his previous convictions, stripped away some 
of the things which had thwarted him, and gave him 
an unlooked-for opportunity to speak plain. 


Donald Hankey’s career, which ended abruptly at 
the age of 32, was fairly rich in variety of outward 
experience, but its real interest to the world, as to him- 
self, was as a spiritual pilgrimage for which change of 
scene provided but the background. He was born at 
Brighton in 1884, the youngest child of six, and was 
brought up in the characteristic happy and active ways 
of a well-to-do Victorian family. From Rugby School 
he became a cadet at Woolwich and went out as a young 
subaltern in the Garrison Artillery to Mauritius, the 
‘garden island ’”’ in the Indian Ocean. Service in the 
Army was not the career he would himself have chosen, 
for his mind, from schooldays until the end, was con- 
stantly taken up with questionings about the Christian 
Faith and as to his own fitness to take orders in the 
Church of England. Duty in a tropical station did not 
take enough of his time. His fellow officers did not 
much share his taste in books or his love of argument, 
and he had seemed, as he afterwards told his friends, 
“a bit of a queer fish.” It was, however, never his 
way to be half-hearted over a job, and he worked hard 
with books and with his men to become a good officer. 
“One thing I have grasped,’’ he wrote home from 
Mauritius, “‘ that instead of the Army not being good 
enough for me, it is rather I who am not good enough 
for the Army. . . . By an effort of will I have fallen 
in love with Port’ Louis, gunnery and natives. And 
so, I take it, I must have great latent powers of love ! 
I am glad I came here.’’ When off duty he spent long 
hours ‘‘ mooning ’’ (as he described it) among the steep 
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hills or on the beaches of the Island by himself, still 
speculating as an amateur theologian, or recording 
vivid, unpolished impressions of tropical sunset or storm, 
sometimes in verse, sometimes in water colour—poems 
and pictures which on rare occasions in after years were 
to be shown shyly to particular friends. For the rest 
he played tennis, rugger and hockey, better than most 
of his fellow-officers. It was a good life but not nearly 
good enough: the old questionings would not let him be. 
“What I want,’’ he wrote home, “is to be a parson in 
England. I am presumptuous enough to think that I 
should make a better parson than a soldier, and that it 
would give mea great incentive to work. Now I work from 
a sense of duty, and that is much better than not working 
at all; but I should like to work for the love of it.” 
He was specially stirred at this time by reading the 
Bishop of London’s book, Work in Great Cities—‘* My 
first feeling was ‘I couldn’t do it; I haven’t got it in 
me. My second was, ‘ But, by jove, it’s worth trying 
at all costs; and even if I couldn’t rise to the East End, 
I might do a little less in a less difficult place’... I 
do want to get in touch with realities.” 

His peace-time career in the Regular Army was 
destined to come to an end after exactly two years ; 
he was invalided home in 1906 and resigned his com- 
mission. His pursuit after ‘‘ realities’? was untiring, 
though the course of it seemed wayward to some of his 
friends. It was to lead him—but not yet—to ‘ work 
in a great City,’’ and beyond that into other fields. 
He now went up to Oxford as an undergraduate of 
Corpus Christi, and began to tackle theology in earnest. 
His letters at this time to his family and friends are 
full of eager and unconventional argument about the 
things of God, and he had many a tussle with his tutor, 
who did not find him in the least comfortably orthodox. 
When he went down he was 26, several years older than 
the average graduate on leaving Oxford, but his feet 
were not yet on the sure road to taking orders, the 
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goal which all his life he set his eyes upon and never 
achieved. 

For six months he broke away and travelled, at the 
invitation of one of his greatest friends, to British East 
Africa, returning home by Madagascar and revisiting 
Mauritius. Travel was always one of his greatest 
delights and his memories of it were inexhaustible. On 
his return to England in January, 1911, he set off again 
upon his chief quest: he went to a Clergy School to 
study definitely for orders. His high hopes were dashed 
within six months, and he left the School with the 
mortifying conviction that after all this was not his 
vocation. Among his long letters to me (they are 
not included in his published Letters) is one, written 
in the perspective of several years afterwards, in which 
he describes very outspokenly his reaction to a theo- 
logical college. He felt that some of his teachers “ read, 
not to find out the truth, but to substantiate their pre- 
conceived ideas,’’ and that, ‘‘as most of the hearers 
imbibed with docility whatever they were told, the 
result was deplorable’’; he thought that “‘time was 
wasted in getting round and explaining away the Thirty- 
Nine Articles and the Athanasian Creed—nobody’s 
fault, but it did waste time.’ He goes on to give 
instances of lack of courage and sincere thinking among 
some of his fellow students, and ends, “‘ Personally I 
don’t think I learned anything at a clergy school except 
a horror of clerical shop, clerical professionalism, clerical 
phraseology, and the clerical manner, also clerical 
timidity, fear of truth, and disingenuousness.”’ These 
impressions he set out more fully, and not less strongly, 
in his first book, The Lord of all Good Life. The goal 
of his quest seemed now to be sadly obscured, but the 
criticism was not all on one side. To teachers of long 
experience Donald must have seemed ‘“‘a young man 
in a hurry,” to closely disciplined clergy a good deal 
of a rebel, to more docile and contented students an 
uncomfortably lively mind. His impatience, never 
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concealed, was sometimes interpreted as spiritual pride, 
but those who understood and loved him best will 
always think of humility, at times most whimsically 
expressed, as one of his specially endearing charms. 

Checked and disillusioned for the moment in his 
quest, Donald Hankey did not abandon the road but 
sought to trace it elsewhere. At this point he plunged 
(his own word) into South London—and it was for 
him a turning-point. “ Up till now,’ he wrote in a 
letter, ‘“‘I had been rather a timid, self-contained 
person: but suddenly I realised that what I wanted 
was moral and not intellectual conviction. I plunged 
into ‘social work’ in Bermondsey with the feeling of 
a man who plunges into a black and unfriendly ocean 
to escape from a wreck. I found a simplicity of vital 
faith and a simplicity of real love and friendship among 
some of the men and boys there which was such a revela- 
tion of joy that it took all the conceit out of me, and 
made me so humbled that I felt I must try and learn in 
their school.’’ Learn he did, with an energy and a joy 
which in turn taught much to all of us who lived with 
him there. 

The place in which he had now chosen to pursue 
his quest of “ reality ’’ was the Oxford and Bermondsey 
Mission (after the War re-named Oxford and Ber- 
mondsey Club), which, since the late ’go’s, had been 
running a little group of boys’ clubs and maintaining 
a very close partnership between successive Oxford 
men and the dwellers in the poorest part of South 
London. Experience of such work was not quite new 
to Donald Hankey, for he had spent several months, 
between leaving Mauritius and actually leaving the 
Army, at Rugby House, the Mission of his old school, 
in Notting Dale. There he had tested his own talents 
and limitations: he knew what sort of difficulties to 
expect now. He was by nature an artist, susceptible 
to every beauty of scene and word and thought—and 
his new home surrounded him with dirt and noise and 
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the untidy ugliness he hated. He was almost fasti- 
dious in speech and dress, something of a connoisseur 
in food and wine as of books and pictures—and here 
he was constantly faced with a poverty of taste, as of 
more material things, from which his feelings shrank. 
He loved to match his wit and his considerable in- 
tellectual gifts against his equals or superiors—and now 
he was to devote his mind to a crowd of working boys, 
quick witted but untutored, to try to understand their 
inmost thoughts, to learn to lead them. He was, it 
seemed, an incorrigible individualist (he had often 
found it impossible, in the Army and at the clergy school, 
to “‘go with the crowd ’’)—and now he was expected 
to become quickly a member of a small team of Oxford 
men, living and working intimately together. At first 
sight he looked—to himself as to those he had come 
to live with—like a misfit; he was somehow different, 
he didn’t seem quite to ‘ belong.”” To begin with, 
when he looked you straight in the face—as he was 
wont to do—his eyes had a strangely penetrating effect, 
only explained when you discovered that one was grey 
and the other brown. And he always said exactly 
what he thought about things and people, his praise 
or criticism came out plump and often in public. He 
was clearly uncompromising, a little disconcerting. 
These doubts, on his part as on other people’s, were 
soon to be dispelled. He threw himself with wonder- 
ful zest into the work of one of the boys’ clubs, of 
which he soon became not only the manager but the 
real leader. He learnt the whole game alongside the 
little team of Bermondsey club officers who were 
intensely loyal to him. He believed in his boys heart 
and soul, and he gave his heart and soul to them. He 
took endless pains with their nightly programme and 
was busy with their games, their books, their talk from 
the moment when he unlocked the door to let them 
in until he closed the evening with prayers and pushed 
them gradually out into the street. Wi5thin the crazy 
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little workshop which in those days housed his club, 
or in the freedom of the boys’ summer camp, he was 
full of energy and resource and gave liberally of every 
talent he possessed. His taste in music went a long 
way beyond the Bermondsey standard, but he would 
always stop a gap in a club concert with pieces which 
soon became familiar and were loudly demanded by a 
delighted audience. He had only one song—‘‘ Dear 
Little Jammy Face’’—and a modest repertoire on his 
‘cello. And small boys called for these again and 
again because they loved to see Donald, no star per- 
former with voice or instrument, wrestling with 
them. Before long he embarked on an unheard of 
“ high-brow ’’ venture—he set out, with a caste of 
untried boys, to act Julius Caesar. In the face of much 
ridicule he produced a strange but spirited version on 
a most inadequate stage, with scenery and dresses of 
his own design, and so laid the foundation of a Shake- 
speare Society which still goes from strength to strength 
and has revealed a new world to many a Bermondsey 
boy. His club members did not always understand 
him but they unhesitatingly followed him. They loved 
him because it was so certain that he loved them. And 
because he loved them he did not spare them the 
straightest ‘‘ ticking-off’’ on occasion. As previously, 
and afterwards, in the Army, he set out to make himself 
into a ‘‘ good officer,’’ and was in fact a better officer 
than he knew. His secret was summed up by one of 
his senior boys, cleverer than most, in conversation one 
night with another member of the staff—‘' You Oxford 
men think you know us Bermondsey chaps, but no one 
really knows us like Donald.” 

It was a happy life, exacting and at times exhausting. 
As in the club in the evening or in the Children’s Care 
Committee by day, so in the residents’ shabby common- 
room—often into the early hours of the morning— 
Donald was obviously at home. Sometimes he gave 
rein to wild spirits: he played hockey with the cock- 
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roaches in the kitchen or scandalised the Scotch house- 
keeper by dramatic “ accidents ’’ with crockery when its 
cheap patterns offended his artist’s eye. But there 
were more and more hours when he was aloof, until 
he withdrew himself from the settlement house and 
went to live in a verminous little tenement up a tiny 
court, as the lodger of one of his married club-officers, 
a consumptive leather-worker. He needed quiet for 
reading; it was rumoured that he was constantly 
writing. 

Donald Hankey had not forgotten the urgent concern 
of his life. He had not come to Bermondsey to escape 
it but to pursue it. He was still seeking “reality ”’ 
and he was finding it in the lives around him, which 
met so many disadvantages with such cheerfulness and 
fortitude. This drew him out as nothing else had 
yet done. He was later, while on active service, to 
sum up his gratitude thus: ‘‘I was born in Brighton, 
and I revisit it with regret. I graduated at Oxford, 
and it is a place of happy memory. But when I go to 
Bermondsey I feel a warmth all over. There I am at 
ease. There I am at home. I have seen fairer cities— 
Chester, Verona, Sydney, Ypres. But Bermondsey 
showed me that which is better than beauty. [I went 
to Bermondsey to teach and stayed to learn. I went 
to give and stayed to receive, and what I learnt and 
what I received were the three gifts of which the Apostle 
tells—faith, hope and love. ...In Bermondsey I 
have reaped a harvest of happiness and friendship which 
I never hoped for.’’ In return he gave all he could. 
The truth is that, while he attracted, taught and helped 
many, he revealed himself most completely to a few, 
and those often quite “unlikely’’ people. To his 
‘landlord ’”’ in the tiny house, to some small boy in 
perplexity, to some sick persons—one bedridden work- 
man in particular—he was all in all as a friend. He 
found the authentic and undoubted image of Christ 
under these obscure human guises, and it was his most 
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urgent concern to make that image somehow plain to 
all plain men. This was the task for which he felt 
chosen and in some ways well fitted. Night by night 
as he conducted the short prayers which closed the club 
evening, he would try to make the Christian Gospel, 
overlaid by so many accumulated conventions, once 
more vital and attractive to his simple-minded audience. 
He would develop this teaching still further in a weekly 
Bible-class of his senior boys. And when the rather 
curious chance was given him to prepare a number of 
boys for Confirmation he began systematically to translate 
theology into plain language which ordinary men could 
at last understand. This cost him long hours of 
thought and writing and prayer. The result of this 
effort was destined to reach a larger audience than his 
little Confirmation class: it provided the material for 
half his first, least known and perhaps most remarkable 
book—The Lord of all Good Life. When it did appear, 
in 1914, with ‘‘ Donald Hankey, Sergeant, Rifle Brigade ”’ 
on its title page, it was little noticed in the tremendous 
crisis of the moment. Had its author lived to revise 
it, he might have softened some rough statements and 
strengthened others, but he would not have abandoned 
his main theme which is summed up in the book’s 
sub-title—‘‘ A study of the greatness of Jesus and 
the weakness of His Church.” “ This is the book” 
(opens his preface) “ of a nobody—of the obscurest of 
laymen. It has no weight of scholastic or ecclesiastical 
fame behind it. Yet such as it is, it is honest.” And 
it is dedicated, ‘‘in loving fellowship,’ “to the laity 
of the Church of England, to all who in shops and 
factories and barrack-rooms and messes and colleges 
and hospitals and ships, and wherever else men are 
gathered together, are trying to fight the battle of Christ 
with the poorest of equipment.’’ Thus Donald Hankey 
entered the lists, prepared for the heavy counter-attack 
from the vested interests of comfortable and con- 
ventional religion which he knew must come. Had he 
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lived we may suppose that this book would have been 
the opening of a life-long campaign to interpret the 
‘Reality ’’ which he had begun to see plainly, to 
re-state the verities of the Christian faith so simply 
that the average layman, even the working boy, in the 
twentieth century could see God clearly revealed in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

But this was not to be. Other events now took 
charge. Bermondsey had given Donald more than 
he asked of it. Life there, which he had cordially 
disliked at first, had now become so dear to him that it 
seemed to his over-sensitive conscience a self-indulgence. 
He decided to cut loose, and in 1912 he set sail, 
travelling steerage, for Australia. His first aim was to 
discover, by working alongside Bermondsey boys whom 
he had helped to emigrate, why the Londoner was so 
often a failure under Australian conditions. He tramped 
and worked as a manual labourer and gathered much 
valuable experience of other “ realities”’ of life. And 
all the time his main purpose was not forgotten. He 
wrote home, early in 1913, “‘ I am too old to start under- 
standing the management of horses and stock: ]. want 
to get on and reform the Church, and am comingn'fome 
very soon to do it!’’ The humorous arroganée of 
this phrase in a private letter did not deceive the friend 
to whom it was written; he knew what humility and 
what intensity of purpose lay behind it. ‘‘ When I do 
come back,” the letter went on, “I hope to spend at 
least six months quietly writing, in Bermondsey if 
possible. . . . I really feel I have something to write, 
and even if no one reads it, it must be writ. Moreover, 
unpleasant truths have got to be writ without rancour, 
and that means much patience and much tearing up and 
much prayer.’ He came home and began this work, 
which seemed to him the greatest in his power 
to do. 

And then came the War which claimed men, willy 
nilly, and changed the direction of their lives in the 
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twinkling of an eye. Donald Hankey joined up as a 
rifleman and crossed with his battalion to France in 
May, 1915. In August he was severely wounded, 
and then began to contribute to the pages of the 
Spectator a series of sketches of the War which soon 
made readers look eagerly for the signature of ‘‘ a Student 
in Arms.’ At intervals through the year these articles 
appeared; in April, 1916, they were collected in a 
book which before Christmas had run into nine editions. 
In 1917, after the author’s death, a second series of 
The Student in Arms articles, practically all written in 
France, some in the trenches, was published. This 
was fame, unsought and unexpected but not undeserved. 
For nothing written during the first part of the War 
gives so true and unaffected a picture of England at her 
best, or of the “‘ordinary’’ man, with all his faults, 
transfigured by his opportunity. As the editor of the 
Spectator wrote, Donald Hankey was “ worthy to be 
named liaison officer between the nation and its Army ”’ : 
he was more—he had become the spokesman and 
interpreter of the nation itself. He stood now at the 
very heart of Reality, he had shed all his hesitations and 
his restless questioning. He was living among “ real ”’ 
men and discovering how much in them was divine: 
God was the most sure Reality of all. “ The Student 
in Arms ’”’ blinks none of the horror and degradation 
of warfare, but he sees, always, Death swallowed up in 
the victory of the Cross. He writes as a great 
Christian. 

There is not much more to tell. Under pressure, 
Donald took a commission in the Warwickshire 
Regiment, and in May 1916, just a year after he had 
first gone out, returned to the front as an officer. Just 
before ‘‘ zero hour’’ on October 12th, on the Somme, 
a subaltern knelt down for a moment in the trench, with 
a prayer among his men. With the cry ‘“‘ If wounded— 
Blighty: if killed—the Resurrection!” he led them 
‘over the top.’ They staggered for a moment in the 
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tempest of machine-gun and rifle fire; he rallied them 
and carried them forward to the taking of their objective. 
And there that night they found him, with his platoon 
sergeant and a few more of his friends, a royal fellow- 
ship in death. His Quest was over. He knew the 
Answer now. 
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reader the memory of the distinguished historian 

who made a noteworthy contribution to the story of 
ancient Italy and of pre-Norman England ; to some it will 
recall the public-spirited citizen of Newcastle, the 
learned archeologist of the Roman Wall and the border 
marches, the kindly host and good neighbour to rich 
and poor at Bamborough Keep and Barmoor Castle ; 
to yet another circle it brings back memories of one 
who gave of his best in quite other ways, without thought 
of recognition or reward, whether as a Quaker minister 
helping to build up the inner life of the Society of Friends 
or in a wider sphere aiding his fellow-Christians wherever 
he might be, to a fuller and truer discipleship. 

The eighty-two years of his life, from 1831 to 1913, 
covered an epoch in thought; all the while his mind 
and spirit grew with the years; he went on learning, 
revising his opinions in faithfulness to truth, with a 
faith that grew deeper as it widened, so that with all 
his wisdom and his manysided experience of men and 
affairs, he still kept the heart of a child. His friend, 
Mrs. Creighton, has given in her biography of him an 
insight into the charm of his character, his many interests, 
his generous hatred of cruelty and oppression, his 
thought for others; there, too, can be found something 
of the secret that made him the man he was. Those 
who recall his handsome, strong presence, the broad, 
fine brow, that clear voice, those wise and kindly eyes, 
will remember a certain brightness that seemed to go 
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with him. His reverence for truth, his trust in goodness 
shone through him all the while. How easy to have faith, 
says the cynic, when you are rich in friends, in family 
love, in material possessions, in stores of knowledge, 
and in wide cultural interests. Yet beneath the happy 
calm of that bright old age lay sorrows going back into 
the far past, disappointed hopes bravely surmounted, 
deep depression slowly overcome, years of hard labour 
of mind in preparing and shaping his contributions 
to history amid the daily round of an active business 
life, and a lifelong devotion to truth and to a better 
understanding and following of the One Teacher whom 
he had chosen as the Master of his life. 

His first great sorrow came to Thomas Hodgkin 
when, as a child of between four and five, he was lifted 
up to say farewell to his dying mother. He never forgot 
her parting words to him. Seventy-seven years later, 
he wrote: ‘‘ Most truly I felt at the time that the light 
of my life went out with her.’’ Her bright memory 
remained a beautiful influence in the background of 
his life. In 1897, he wrote to his sister: ‘‘ And yet it 
is something to feel that there is absolutely not one 
speck or flaw in my remembrance of her. I do not feel 
that I ever thought of her as cross or unfair, or un- 
understanding of one’s childish troubles. Had we grown 
up to manhood or womanhood before her, I suppose 
(as she must have had some human weakness) this would 
have been impossible. As it is, I think, all that the 
Virgin Mother is to a devout Catholic, my mother is 
to me. Except that, of course, I do not worship: nor 
would he, if she could speak to him from the place where 
she 1s at rest in the Paradise of God.” 

So “little tumbling Tommy ”’ was left, with his elder 
brother and two younger sisters, to the care of a loving 
but grave and somewhat awe-inspiring father, who had 
given up a lucrative practice as a conveyancing barrister 
to devote himself as a Quaker minister to religious 
service, which often took him far from home. There 
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was living with them their difficult, invalid grandfather, 
and they were instructed by a strict Calvinistic governess. 
Despite the love of Betsy, the faithful family nurse, the 
child’s life was now a sad one. Yet deep family love 
was there and as the years passed father and son grew 
to understand each other in an intimate spiritual 
comradeship, which became at last almost like that of 
two brothers. 

The happiest hours of boyhood were spent in the 
country home of Luke Howard, his mother’s father, at 
Ackworth, in Yorkshire, where scientific study was 
combined with love of nature and art. In the circle of 
friends and relatives ‘at Tottenham, there were literary 
interests which appealed to Hodgkin’s growing mind 
and when he went as a youthful student to University 
college, London, he proved a scholar of brilliant promise. 
Here began the close lifelong friendship with his future 
brother-in-law (Sir) Edward Fry, and he came into 
contact with the group of remarkable men who then held 
chairs at the College. But overwork brought on ill- 
health and depression; he won prizes, but just missed 
the Classics Scholarship in his final honours examination, 
In 1851. 

He had long been looking forward to following his 
father’s profession as a conveyancing barrister and began 
with interest to read in chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Then, suddenly, in 1853, all his hopes were crushed by 
a severe epileptic seizure which left him with shattered 
health. As he slowly recovered he had to remould all 
his life plans. The thought of a barrister’s career was 
given up and he could not see what lay before him, but 
‘an illimitable future of dreary purposeless existence,’ 
and he longed for the deliverance of death. Then in this 
night of the soul there came, as he afterwards wrote, 
‘the awakened consciousness that God is and that God 
loves me’’; a consciousness which only deepened with 
the passing years, but which, he felt, was rooted in this 
tragic experience of his early manhood. It was fifteen 
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years before he could be free from anxiety for the return 
of his affliction, and all that time the thought of it was 
not far away. Yet during those darkest years he was 
recalled by many, even of those in his own family circle, 
as radiantly cheerful, delighting others by brilliant talk 
and making them happy by his fun. 

After a period of convalescence and a time of travel 
on the Continent, Hodgkin spent some months in his 
grandfather’s house at Ackworth. He then returned to 
his father’s house and engaged in theological study with 
the thought of a further London University degree; he 
never took the examination, but the study enriched his 
thought for after years. At length he decided to take 
up work in a country bank. He had come to share 
something of Cobbett’s dislike of London, “the great 
wen,” though separation from the intellectual life and 
from the family ties of home was hard to bear. As yet 
the country banker’s life was a quiet one, unburdened by 
the complexities of modern business claims. It would 
give him leisure for scholarship and the opportunity 
for communion with Nature in country walks and rides. 

He began his apprenticeship to banking at Pontefract, 
living in the happy surroundings of his grandfather’s 
home at Ackworth, three miles away. Then an opening 
was found for him in the branch of a Carlisle bank at 
Whitehaven, and in February, 1856, he finally left his 
father’s house at Tottenham to take up the business of 
his life. He broke the journey for the night at Rugby, 
and there alone in the station hotel felt himself like 
Jacob at Bethel on the first night of his long journey to 
Padanaram. ‘‘ The remembrance of his covenant came 
strongly before me,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ and in my poor way 
I imitated him.” It was a crisis in his inward life in 
which he made a great act of dedication and the memory 
of it remained with him to his latest years. 

With his taking up his post in Whitehaven, Hodgkin's 
lifework began to unfold before him. He laboured 
steadily at his bank, he grew to love the mountains of 
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the North country, and even its greyer clime; he gave 
lectures and organised classes at the Mechanics Institute, 
and a Bible class for his fellow-Quakers; he pursued 
the literary studies which were the foundation of later 
written work. His sisters, Mariabella and Elizabeth, 
with Betsy, the faithful old nurse of his childhood, came 
to make a home for him. But Whitehaven did not give 
scope enough, and in 1859, he joined three other partners 
in opening a bank at Newcastle, which, beginning in a 
small way, grew to be an important firm playing a leading 
part in the industrial development of the Tyneside. By 
insight into rising ability, by trust in the trustworthy, 
by wise and honourable dealing with great and small, 
the partners gradually built up much more than their 
own bank; they were able to help the growth of enter- 
prising young firms and to raise the standard of business 
life around them. In all this, Hodgkin himself, the 
senior partner, had no small share. But from the outset 
he was determined not to be “contented with mere 
mammon service.”’ 

In this same year he became engaged to Miss Lucy 
Fox, of Falmouth, whom he had first met years before, 
as a ‘‘ fawn-like child,’’ when on a visit to a cousin of 
hers, and whom he had since got to know and love in 
holidays spent near that delightful Cornish home. The 
joy that came thus into his life was tempered by loneliness 
for a while, as her parents insisted on delay, for she was 
ten years his junior, and the new bank had as yet not 
proved itself. It was not till 1861 that the marriage 
could be carried out. It was characteristic of Hodgkin’s 
filial love and devotion of character that he was prepared 
even then to postpone his marriage in order to accompany 
his father on a religious visit to America on which the 
old Quaker minister had felt called to go, though dreading 
the journey and the separation from his family. But 
John Hodgkin would not accept this sacrifice of his son’s 
happiness and set out alone. With his wedding, in 
August, 1861, Hodgkin entered upon a married life 
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which gave a background of inward happiness and beauty 
to all the years that followed. He delighted in his 
children’s companionship, sharing their playful moments 
as little ones and as they grew older entering with them 
into a deep fellowship of mutual understanding. In 
1872, came the great sorrow of the death of Hodgkin’s 
second child, his eldest and as yet his only son. For 
many days the little life hung in the balance and the 
father would walk home with the prayer, ‘‘O God, 
take all my possessions from me, but spare that life.’’ 
Yet it was an experience which lifted his life to a higher 
level ; the covenant which he had made on that night 
in Rugby was renewed, and beneath the sorrow he felt 
the nearness of the love of the Divine Father. But the 
birth of other children did not take away the memory 
of that dearly-loved child. In 1886, he wrote to his 
wife, “I have not forgotten what this day means for 
us. If I find it hard sometimes to remember the 
children’s birthdays, the death of that dear little one is 
engraven too deep to be ever obliterated.’’ 

From 1867 till the close of 1893, his home was at 
Benwelldene, Newcastle, but several months in each 
year were usually spent in Falmouth. In 1894, to find 
greater freedom for his literary work, he went to live 
at Bamborough Keep and five years later at Barmoor 
Castle, not far from Flodden Field and within sight of 
Lindisfarne. 

At first the greater part of his time was necessarily taken 
up by the work of the bank, yet all the while the deeper 
interests of his life found increasing outlet. He took 
his part in the philanthropic work of Newcastle, and in 
the promotion of historical and archeological research, 
while steadily there matured in his mind the plans for 
his own great historical labours. Years of preparatory 
reading and writing at length led to his eight-volume 
history, Italy and Her Invaders, which was published at 
intervals between 1880 and 1899, based on a scholarly 
study of the sources, aided by repeated visits to Italy. 
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Where Gibbon had written with a lingering affection 
for the dying greatness of the Roman Empire, Hodgkin 
wrote with wider sympathy of the constructive efforts 
of the Northern invaders struggling to create a civilisation 
of another order; he, too, disliked and distrusted 
ecclesiasticism, but with a spiritual insight different from 
that of Gibbon he greeted in every age the light of 
goodness shining in the service of man and in unselfish 
love and search for God. Other works dealt with aspects 
of the same theme, such as his lives of Theodoric and 
of Charles the Great ; while later his archeological work 
in Northern England, and especially on the Roman 
Wall which he knew and loved so well, opened up another 
held and led, in 1906, to his History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. His knowledge 
of seventeenth century England was shewn in a life of 
George Fox, published in 1896. 

He wrote at frequent intervals articles for various 
magazines and periodicals, and lectured both to academic 
audiences and popular gatherings. His studies formed 
no watertight compartment in his life and he shared his 
interest in them with those about him. “ The people 
he was writing about,’ wrote his daughter, ‘‘ came to 
all the family meals and walks.’’ History was alive to 
him and he helped others to see not only the broad 
sweep of events, but also the personalities who helped 
to man and steer through them the frail skiff or the 
stately galleon whose cargoes still enrich our lives. Yet 
this work of scholarship and research, dear as it was to 
him, was set aside continually in obedience to a deeper 
call of duty. Soon after coming to Newcastle he had 
begun to speak in the Quaker meeting for worship and 
thus there developed for him a service of ministry, by 
no means confined to the Society of Friends, by which 
his knowledge and all the power of his personality were 
given fully to upbuild the lives of others and to share 
his best with them. It was at first no easy service. 
In January, 1861, after a great inward struggle, he knelt 
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and offered prayer at the morning meeting for worship, 
fearful at the solemn act, but rewarded by a great 
happiness. ‘“‘It may very likely be the last as well as 
the first time,” he wrote. He felt it like the confession 
of the newly-baptized convert in the face of the early 
Church. But it was the opening out of a new door of 
service and activity. His outlook on life was wider 
than that of many of his fellow-members and his words 
did not at first receive much encouragement. His 
sensitive spirit felt the loss, but at length, in 1869, he 
was acknowledged as a munister by the Newcastle 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and thereafter he would 
often journey to distant places as a Quaker minister, and 
go to read papers or give addresses on religious subjects 
both in connection with Friends’ meetings and to other 
gatherings. When, in 1894, he went with his family to 
live at the ancient keep of Bamborough, he still frequently 
came back to Newcastle to attend the Quaker meeting 
there, while he lent the hall of the Keep for simple village 
services which he joined, and he would attend and some- 
times speak at the services in the little village Methodist 
Chapel, finding there a warmth and simplicity which he 
missed too often in the liturgy of the Parish Church, 
where he had also frequently joined in prayer. In 
other places in England and abroad he united in worship 
with fellow-Christians of different denominations, finding 
a bond of union everywhere in loyalty to the spirit of 
Christ greater than all credal or liturgical differences. 
He was very modest about his own gifts as a speaker, 
writing to his wife about attending ‘“‘a tiny country 
meeting of the kind that I, with my small gift, like the 
best.”” As scholar and as preacher he was willing to go 
out of his way to help little gatherings of obscure people. 

Thus it came about that the crown of his religious 
service came in old age, when, in 1909, he devoted a 
year to a prolonged visit to Australia and New Zealand, 
in company with his wife, his eldest daughter and 
youngest son, in order to help the scattered community 
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of the Society of Friends in Australasia, attending their 
meetings and visiting individuals in their homes, 
sometimes after a long and arduous journey. He had 
before him for years the thought of this Australian 
journey as a duty that might be his, and now he gave of 
his best to help those he came to. It was not only one 
little religious community which was encouraged and 
inspired by the message he brought. He entered into 
the problems of that new world and by public lectures 
and in private conversation helped very many to share 
of his thought and experience, above all giving them a 
vision of a higher goal and of deeper issues of life than 
a materialistic civilisation took into its account. 

After his return, in 1910, he kept in touch with his 
Australian friends and the problem of compulsory 
military training with which they were struggling 
exercised him greatly. He was so sincere in his thought 
that he had not been able in the past to adopt un- 
questioningly the position of absolute pacifism which 
most of his Quaker friends shared. But he believed 
war to be an evil thing, and that the way of life enjoined 
by Christ must lead to its supersession. In the last 
years of his life, wrestling with the practical implications 
of the problem, and still as ever, seeking the guidance 
of the light of Christ’s spirit, he grew to feel more deeply 
the urgency of work for peace, and the evil of war itself. 
In 1911, in his Swarthmore Lecture on ‘ Human 
Progress and the Inward Light,’ he wrote of the 
“essential incongruity between Christ and war,’’ and 
musing on the future added, “‘ Christianity must destroy 
war ; if not, War will destroy Christianity.’’ Constructive 
work for peace was much in his thoughts in the last 
years of his life, and he presided at a Quaker Peace 
Conference, at York, in January, 1913, only a few weeks 
before his death. ‘“‘ It was worth while,’’ wrote Joshua 
Rowntree, “‘ for any deaf person to have gone to it just 
to watch Thomas Hodgkin sitting there, its leading 
figure, at fourscore years and over. He sat erect as if 
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to prove that the ‘labour and sorrow’ predicted under 
the Old Dispensation may be turned into gladness and 
tranquillity under the New, as if to make plain by 
example which speaks more plainly than precept, that it 
is possible for men in this panic-stricken twentieth 
century, as it was in the seventeenth, to live in the 
virtue of ‘that life and power which takes away the 
occasion of all wars’.”’ 

Hodgkin’s religion had never been an affair of the 
personal life alone; it was interwoven with all his 
outlook on public affairs and human relationships. 
Sometimes faithfulness to truth as he saw it made him 
take a line in politics made difficult for him because 
some of his best friends saw differently. But all through 
he sought the truth and was not afraid to change his 
view or his party allegiance when loyalty to truth 
demanded it. He was happiest, perhaps, in political 
work when opposing some great wrong to humanity, 
as in his support of E. D. Morel on the treatment of 
the natives of the Congo, or in protest against the 
massacres in Macedonia. It was of such a speech that 
a Newcastle man said: “I do like to hear Dr. Hodgkin’s 
righteous wrath. It is so unlike other people’s; the 
more he feels things, the calmer and quieter he gets.” 
But though he was willing to enter into controversy 
under a sense of duty, the main currents of his life and 
thought ran on higher or on deeper levels. The research 
of scholarship and the thoughts that rose from it, the 
experience of humble Christian discipleship and the 
spirit that was revealed through it, these were what he 
shared with others in written and spoken word and in 
the fellowship of daily life. 

Only in the closing months of his life were there 
signs of failing strength. But the warm heart and the 
clear brain were active to the last. It was fitting that 
the end should come in a moment, on the Sunday 
morning, as he was preparing to go to the Friends’ 
meeting for worship at Falmouth. 
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His own thought in facing death we can read in his 
poem, “‘ Emori nolo,” written at San Remo, in 1868. 
Looking forward to that dark hour he had prayed that 
there might be with him then not the vision of God’s 
power in nature, but the vision of His love seen in a 
human personality, in the face of Christ. 


Yet, I beseech Thee, send not these to light me 
Through the dark vale; 


They are so strong, so passionlessly mighty, 
And I so frail. 


No! let me gaze not on some sea far-reaching 
Nor star-sprent sky, 

But on a Face in which mine own, beseeching, 
May read reply. 


Throughout the years that intervened he had been 
helping others to seek that heavenly vision and, striving 
himself to be obedient to it, he had found continually 
more to learn. His discipleship reached out beyond all 
barriers of creeds and ecclesiastical divisions to claim 
as his comrades all who sought to follow the same 
Master. In the volume of collected religious addresses 
and papers printed in 1911, under the title, ‘ The Trial 
of our Faith,” he had written, ‘‘ Whoever so thinks 
about Christ, whoever can truly say, ‘He is to me 
unique among the sons of men, He brings to me a 
message from the Eternal One such as none other that 
I know of has ever borne ’—-such a man seems to me to 
be my brother in the faith,” and again: “ The Spirit of 
the risen Christ still dwells in the hearts of the children 
of men. It is not merely certain historical facts which 
occurred under the sway of Augustus and Tiberius 
Caesar that we as Christians believe, it is a living and 
abiding spiritual presence in the world to which we 
bear witness.” 

In this great comradeship he lived, and helped to 
make men share it by being the man he was. 

In an article in The Commonwealth (June, 1913) the 
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Rev. Harold Anson drew a moving portrait of Thomas 
Hodgkin as a type of the practical English mystic, a few 
lines from which may fitly conclude this sketch of his 
life. “‘A life lived in the profound and passionate 
conviction of the reality of the Inner Light: a coun- 
tenance which shone with the realised presence of 
Christ: an experience of the powers of the Invisible 
World which could not be mistaken or concealed. To 
know such a man as Dr. Hodgkin even a little is to be 
assured of the reality of the Unseen Kingdom, and yet 
you see with it a heightening of all the best characteristics 
of the modern Englishman. His religion when applied 
to his daily work raised the standards of business (we 
are told) in Newcastle: it brought in new ideals to the 
profession of banking: it made him an ardent anti- 
quarian and an accurate and learned historian : it induced 
him to travel in his old age to the remote corners of the 
earth that he might visit the Churches of the new worlds, 
and brought him into sympathy with Colonial ideas 
and hopes: it gave charm and dignity to a beautiful 
and radiant home. Here was a man who had never 
known the Sacrament of Baptism, but who was beyond 
all manner of doubt ‘ born again’ and seeing every day 
the Kingdom of God; here was one who had never 
partaken of the Eucharist and who fed daily of the 
Heavenly Bread.” 
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ENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, in his Personal Studies, has 
H left us his own recollections of Westcott, Benson, 

Liddon, Frederick Temple, Creighton, Stubbs, 
Bright and Robert Campbell Moberly, and elsewhere he 
had added to this gallery of great names Bishop King, 
Francis Paget, and Father Stanton. It is high company, 
and it overlapped and flowered together: nor is it 
complete. Yet in this eminent assembly Scott Holland 
not only lived but contributed a lustre of his own 
which heightened still further the brilliance it contained. 
But was there that about his life and work which would 
endure when personal memories of him faded out with 
the lapse of time ? 

So no doubt his friends asked themselves in the 
tumultuous times that followed on his death for he had 
passed in an hour when there was no hope apparent 
of the war ending in abrupt collapse. The unexpected 
came to pass; but it was the prelude to events so 
universally momentous that the world might be forgiven 
if under the strain of the hour it failed to pay its due 
homage to one of the greatest of its sons. So we 
recognised the misfortune of the particular setting of 
his death. Straightway his companions of the Lux 
Mundi group and some who had intimate knowledge 
of other aspects and phases of his life gathered up their 
impressions of him whilst memory was still fresh in a 
booklet—Henry Scott Holland. A volume of sermons 
and another of Commonwealth papers duly appeared 
together with some of his early contributions to the 
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publication Good Will. Then after a space, in 1921, 
came Stephen Paget’s official Memoir. But still the 
unexpressed fear arose—had the full measure of Holland’s 
essential greatness been adequately grasped ? 

In the history of religious movements in England the 
Lux Mundi essays will ever mark an epoch, and in the 
remarkable fellowship from whence the famous essays 
issued Holland’s was the outstanding personality. Also, 
in the chronicle of the Christian Social movement in 
this country Holland’s name will find permanent place 
for he was the accepted prophet of that movement from 
the inauguration of the Christian Social Union in 1889 
until his death in 1918. Then too, in the Maurice 
Hostel in Hoxton, and in the Holland Memorial Lecture 
founded to carry on his teaching of the bearing of the 
Incarnation on social life the future in yet other ways 
will preserve his memory. All this is comforting, for 
Scott Holland’s career was not charged with a great 
eventfulness, it did not dominate the public landscape 
in quice the same way for instance as did that of his 
illustrious contemporary and friend, Charles Gore; 
it did not impress the imagination through a progressive 
tenure of spectacular office. Indeed, as regards high 
posts and preferments Holland’s was an unusually 
stationary life. Bishoprics threatened, but that was 
their worst. 

He was born in 1847; in 1851 he composed a hymn 
and wrote a poem: 


The lion is a noble beast, 

It roams about the land 

And eats up all the other beasts 
That in its reach do stand. 


In 1860 he was at Eton where he did not progress too 
favourably and expressed a fear that his “ lightheaded- 
ness’’ might prove fatal for Holy Orders. It was at 
Eton that he came to discover in Communion a succour 
which never failed whilst life lasted: and he had a 
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passion for athletics. After one unsuccessful attempt 
to enter Balliol he made another and went into residence 
there in 1866, and following a brilliant first in ‘‘ Greats ”’ 
became a don at Christ Church where he remained until 
1884. Then came the appointment, by Mr. Gladstone, 
to a canonry in St. Paul’s and the beginning of the 
great Pauline era in the Cathedral which lasted till 1911. 
In the latter year Mr. Asquith took the whole 
ecclesiastical world by surprise by offering Scott Holland 
the Divinity Professoriate at Christ Church, vacant 
through the death of Dr. Ince, and there at Oxford 
Holland remained till he died in the early months of 
1918. Thus Oxford and St. Paul’s between them 
absorbed the whole of his active years. 

Yet despite its external calm Holland’s life signally 
failed to produce written works of which the intellectual 
world was bound to take account. This was not a little 
alarming to the friends who realised his true greatness. 
Certainly recurrent physical disabilities dogged him 
persistently, he was not a strong man and the impressive 
physique was misleading, yet as the years passed and 
beyond a constant steam of sermons, articles, occasional 
writings and letters, nothing emerged in the way of 
solid scholarship a feeling of dismay seized on those 
to whom his genius was luminously self-evident. 
Bishop Gore in particular groaned under this enforced 
absence of adequate witness to his supreme mental 
brilliance. It was tragic: and when 1n the final period 
at Oxford it got about that he had really settled down 
to write his long meditated and long anticipated book 
on the Fourth Gospel a thrill of expectancy swept 
through the body of his friends and disciples, for this 
was recognised as being the one subject of all others 
where his unique intuitive gifts would be entirely at 
home. The book did actually appear after his death 
in the form of two lengthy and unrevised Introductions, 
and even in this fragmentary condition has won a 
permanent place in the vast literature of the Johannine 
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problem. By it purely destructive criticism of the 
Gospel is triumphantly and perhaps finally discoun- 
tenanced. Holland did not solve the Johannine problem ; 
he did set decisive boundaries within which future 
research will be compelled to work. 

As a maker of books then Holland was a disappoint- 
ment and his physical handicap came more and more 
to prevent his learning from finding outlet through the 
medium of sustained literary effort. And this tended 
to mislead the intellectual world as to his real merits 
as a philosophical and theological thinker. Yet he was 
both. At Oxford he had fallen under the spell of 
T. H. Green and henceforth philosophy was for Holland 
a passion, and he would complain in later years that 
his philosophic teaching had never been seriously 
received. In the Oxford of Holland’s day Green had 
revolutionised philosophy; he had asserted the 
supremacy of reason and spirit as against the current 
theory that knowledge originated in sensation, and 
sensation in the impact of matter. To this onslaught 
on the empiricists by Green the whole mentality of 
Holland responded and it became his undeviating 
desire to present and maintain a rationale of faith which 
could unfalteringly justify itself at the bar of reason. 
Under his original and penetrating analysis reason, faith, 
and experience were revealed as possessing an infinitely 
fuller content than was commonly supposed. Upon 
the implications of these terms Holland threw a flood 
of new light; he reorientated them afresh; he touched 
them into unfamiliar life. His philosophy undoubtedly 
set Christian apologetic upon a new track and the 
influence of it is far from being exhausted as yet. But 
by reason of its form, mainly sermons in St. Paul’s, it 
failed to find lodgment in the mental circles where St. 
Paul’s was not a habit. The appearance of Logic and 
Life, Creed and Character, On Behalf of Belief, threw 
men like Charles Gore into a frenzy. Here was some- 
thing truly original, truly profound, and _ brilliantly 
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expressed, yet it was missing the world where right- 
fully it belonged, and so Gore would write to Holland 
threatening to edit the sermons by the addition of 
notes of his own sufficiently dull to attract an essentially 
stupid intelligentsia! Subsequently Canon Richmond 
in The Philosophy of Faith extracted the honey from 
Holland’s hive and presented us with an admirable 
summary of his philosophic thought; whilst in a small 
volume rather unhappily named Fibres of Faith, Holland 
himself in 1910 epitomised the central contentions for 
which he stood. It can be read and re-read. 

Lux Mundi emerged primarily to stem a panic created 
by a vast and exciting change that had overtaken the 
intellectual scenery of its day, and when the question 
for faith was, could it rationally adapt itself to the new 
developments, methods, discoveries and facts that were 
challenging religious thought ? To Scott Holland such 
an atmosphere was utterly congenial: he thrived in 
it, and it was exactly calculated to draw him to his 
utmost. Facts, and it was pre-eminently an age of 
facts, fascinated him and it was in his power to get 
down to and to elucidate the inner heart of facts that 
his genius chiefly manifested itself. He was orthodox, 
more so possibly than the range of his liberalism and 
his quick sympathy with positions not his own led 
people to suppose, but in orthodoxy he found no 
encumbrance to real freedom of thought and it was his 
intellectual joy to exhibit how the fundamental facts 
of the Gospel corresponded with the abiding desires 
and needs of man’s soul as manifested in the historical 
spiritual experience of the race. 

To overlook the spiritual depth of Holland’s life is 
completely to misunderstand it. For him life was 
worship, and worship was adoration. No one for 
instance participating in the household prayers at Amen 
Court and Christ Church could ever forget the vision 
of him as he moved swiftly to his desk and seizing 
on his book began in a headlong rush of words to read 
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the psalms and prayers appointed. He was a man 
transfigured: the voice, the gestures, betokened a 
soul rapt, lost, absorbed, and for the moment conscious 
only of Reality, God. Not to have heard Holland 
read the Psalms is never to have heard them read at 
all. He caught their every mood and accent: the 
spirit of them possessed him, and in particular the 
spirit of their penitence. 

People said that Holland skimmed over the fact of sin ; 
in truth it was precisely his fine sensitiveness to evil in 
all its forms that led him so profoundly to comprehend 
the spiritual significance of the Incarnation. Thus, 
nothing stung him so as the attempt airily to belittle 
miracle. Something of this kind had been done in a 
war-time book and the result was the vivid rejoinder 
to be found in Creeds and Critics in the illuminating 
discussion on the Place of Experience in Religion. 

“We are not living,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘1n the days of 
St. Gregory of Tours, when miracles were conceived 
as comic freaks. We are men, who, in their deepest 
and innermost moral being, demand, as the first 
necessity of spiritual existence, an invading act of God, 
which can break the evil heritage of the past, and revive 
the momentum of their nature, and counter the driving 
force of the inevitable sequence under the tyranny of 
which they lie. . . . Something must arrive over and 
above what their normal nature has to give them. 
Something must happen which cannot be accounted 
for as a mere product of what has been. That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh. They must be set free 
from the ring of routine. They must find themselves 
changed into new creatures by a power for which they 
can find no explanation 1n themselves, or in their natural 
condition. Nothing will suffice but that they should 
be born again of water and the spirit. All things must 
have become new. There must come into play, on the 
stage of human history, that which history cannot 
account for, as its effect, as one of its phenomena. 
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Christ is this or He is nothing. And this is miracle. 
The Resurrection is miracle. ‘The New Birth is miracle. 
And if this is so, it cannot be for nothing that the earthly 
career which was the preparation for this ultimate 
miracle should have had symptoms and omens of this 
its essential characteristic breaking through it, in signs 
and deeds of power...” 

Such a passage is typical of how Holland out of the 
depths of his own spiritual experience found himself 
driven to assert the rationality of the miraculous. 
Miracle ran deeper than historical evidence; there was 
a spiritual necessity for it: miracle was the only adequate 
response to the actual spiritual condition in which man 
found himself. 

It was this same combination of spiritual and intellec- 
tual insight that made his treatment of the Resurrection 
so illuminating. This was a subject upon which he 
never tired of writing and speaking and here again his 
contributions are a permanent legacy to theology. 
Holland fully realised the difficulty of this particular 
miracle for the average man to whom it represented 
something starkly at variance with all natural experience, 
an abrupt fact refusing to harmonize with the rest of 
life, something isolated and defiantly challenging the 
orderliness and continuity of existence. And he eagerly 
pointed out how that in the Pauline representation of 
the Resurrection it is its entire consistency with the 
whole sum of natural things that causes the apostle to 
set it in the very centre of his teaching. It was credible 
because it was continuous. Therefore what the modern 
man had to ask himself was, why is my experience 
the exact antithesis of S. Paul’s? The answer, as 
Holland powerfully argued in Pleas and Claims, was 
that there was something radically defective about the 
moral experience of the modern man. The popular 
objection to miracle in a word was based upon the 
fatal assumption that it is legitimate to take ordinary 
humanity as the standard and measure of Christ’s. 
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But it was as a leader in the cause of social 
reconstruction that Holland most violently attracted 
public attention. He was certainly a prophet and 
prophet-like he received his share of stoning. As 
often as not this took the form of accusing him of 
sentimentalism—‘ sentimentalists like Dr. Holland.” 
So wrote one of the first minds in England shortly after 
his death. The torrent of his emotional rhetoric, it 
was claimed, totally blinded him to the intellectual 
complexity of those social problems which were the 
burden of his sermons and articles. Had he, for 
instance, ever asked himself if the social state he wished 
to establish possessed any survival value? ‘This was 
said in 1918. To-day, fifteen years later, it is un- 
pleasantly clear that the state he criticised is not too 
confident of its own future. The “‘ sentimentalism ”’ 
of 1918 has become the commonplace of 1933. 

It was not mere coincidence that the year—1889— 
which saw the publication of Lux Mundi witnessed 
also the birth of the Christian Social Union under the 
presidency of Bishop Westcott, for the sociology of 
the C.S.U. was the natural issue of the theology of the 
essayists. From the outset Holland was the leading 
spirit of the new movement and from the outset it 
was his aim to keep it clear of sentimentalism, for no 
one realised more than he that conscience, once it was 
called into play, would lapse inevitably into desultory 
humanitarianism unless 1t was permitted to make terms 
with reason and to pass under “‘ the corrective succours 
of the intelligence.’ And it was in the theology of 
orthodoxy that he discovered the true corrective for 
social emotionalism. ‘Thus, nothing so arrested his 
mind as the Johannine stress upon the cosmic signi- 
ficance of the Person of Christ on the one hand, and on 
the other the Pauline emphasis on the essentially 
catholic function of the Church in human society. 
Rhetorical he could certainly be, and emotional, but his 
greatest flights of rhetoric and his most moving accents 
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of appeal were directly calculated to win intellectual 
assent to the plain moral and social implications of the 
historic creed. In the frozen indifference and plump 
stolidity of the average churchman before the crying 
social abuses and injustices of the age Holland saw a 
mental apathy to truths which belonged to the very 
fabric of the Faith, and it was his method to challenge 
and shatter this apathy by bringing to bear upon it the 
whole weight of those central doctrines and beliefs which 
the church existed to maintain. Audiences might shake 
with laughter at the brilliance of his wit and be spell- 
bound by the vehemence of his oratory, but they did 
not always, it was remarked, quite realise the theo- 
logical severity to which they were being exposed. 
Holland’s oratorical ‘‘ fireworks ’’ could explode with 
unexpected metaphysical force. 

Then just as he was called a sentimentalist so also 
was he denounced as a socialist. This was bound to 
be said in the nineties of the iast century when the 
Victorian tragedy was becoming apparent even to the 
Victorians. But applied to Holland the accusation 
was ludicrously inappropriate for it was primarily as 
a protest against doctrinaire socialism that the C.5.U. 
took the field. In Our Neighbours, his C.S.U. hand- 
book, where he has worked out his social gospel in full, 
he graphically describes how it was just because socialism 
was using the Christian terms and speaking 1n a voice 
which had a Christian ring that the Church was under 
such urgent pressure openly to declare its own ideals 
and conceptions of Christian citizenship. If the Church 
had a doctrine of human nature at all and a vision of 
a redeemed society, then as the church of the nation 
it was morally bound to speak. Silence here would 
be an act of irretrievable treachery, particularly at a 
moment when the old economic theories were palpably 
discovered to be false. 

In 1897 Holland founded and became editor of The 
Commonwealth, a monthly journal designed to make 
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popular the more erudite teaching of the Economic 
Review. Such a production was necessary but for 
Holland personally it was a questionable venture. He 
had an astounding flair for journalism but editorship 
involved an expense of time and brain that seemed 
out of just proportion to the success that Commonwealth 
achieved. So his friends felt. Also Commonwealth 
was girded at in that it failed to reach the world of 
the workers: indeed this was a criticism levelled 
generally at the C.S.U. Nor was it without truth; 
but from the beginning Holland and his circle aimed 
principally at the ordinary churchgoer: it was the 
conscience in the pews he wished to smite. He did so. 
Even the lethargy of Lambeth took note of the new 
voices summoning to repentance and a sharper tone 
began to be audible in official pronouncements. To- 
day the churchman who does not at least recognise that 
the Church has a duty toward the social order is hardly 
to be found. Holland shattered an age-long com- 
placency. It is a far cry from the tentative pamphlets 
of the C.S.U. to Mr. Maurice Reckitt’s monumental 
Faith and Society, a book whose day Scott Holland would 
have rejoiced to see. One and the same inspiration 
beats through both. Commonwealth shocked people 
too, in that it was a clerical incursion into the sacred 
arena of politics, but to a mind like Holland’s the notion 
that churchmanship and politics were eternally separate 
was ludicrously to miss one central principal of the 
Incarnation, for to accept the manhood of Christ as 
the human ideal and then to deny that the ideal had any 
claim to determine the type under which human welfare 
should be framed was clearly absurd. Holland fore- 
told the disaster that would come upon democracy 
once it divorced itself from religion, the sole power 
whereby its ideals can be realised. Society, he pro- 
claimed, cannot work out its own peace through merely 
natural means and instruments; politics were not 
exempt from the universal requirement of a trans- 
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figuration from on high. Here again history is 
remorselessly verifying Holland’s rhetoric and trium- 
phantly vindicating his pleas and claims. 

But no record of Holland’s position in philosophy 
or religion or sociology could ever demonstrate the reality 
of the man himself. The personality defied analysis : 
it had the elusiveness and rapidity of flame. No one 
was ever in the least like Holland; he belonged to no 
type: he conformed to no category. He did not talk 
like other men, as despairing reporters knew to their 
cost as they tried in vain to set down the torrential 
flow of his speech. There was an occasion when even 
Lord Rosebery’s oratory confessed itself beaten by 
Holland’s, whilst people who had heard both declared 
that man for man Holland’s eloquence surpassed that 
of Liddon—even to the voice. ‘‘I have just come 
back from St. Paul’s and my brains are still dancing 
and my heart burning with Holland’s sermon ; I think 
on the whole it is the finest I ever heard... . It is 
impossible to summarise it, because the ideas were so 
abundantly lavished that we never had time to put the 
last into any of memory’s strong cells. It takes a 
minute or two to carry them there and we never had 
one...” Thus Alfred Lyttelton in a letter to Mary 
Drew in 1888. The same letter speaks too of the 
“lightning-quick gestures.’’ Holland did everything 
quickly; he walked quickly, he ate quickly, he read 
quickly. Solid and sustained reading was physically 
impossible for him, he had not the strength for it, and 
so relied much on being read to, but he had an 
astonishing power of tearing the heart out of any book 
he took up and of seizing instantly on the core of its 
contents. It was this capacity to penetrate to the soul 
of things which made his criticisms of books and people 
so revealing. The character sketches for instance in 
Personal Studies and A Bundle of Memories are inimit- 
able, and for knowledge of not a few eminent Victorians 
indispensable. They are history and they are literature. 
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Holland’s style too, was original; it was exuberant 
truly, but his writings are strewn with passages whose 
beauty of diction and melody are unsurpassable. Liddon 
confessed to being swept by the magic of Holland’s 
words. In fact he had the soul of a poet and there 1s 
a noble hymn by him in the English Hymnal. Music 
enthralled him. In Personal Studies he had written 
a delicious appreciation of Jenny Lind, to whom he was 
“dear Mr. Scott,’’ yet few people to-day remember 
that a formidable two volume memoir, Jenny Lind, 
the Artist, appeared under the names of Holland and 
Rockstro. Then, too, there are his letters. He loved 
writing and on the least inspiration would pour forth 
his mind in a script almost wholly illegible and lavishly 
belittered with blots. Mrs. Drew has collected some 
of them in A Forty Years’ Friendship and there are 
more in the Paget Memoir. In these letters we have 
the quintessence of Holland, his irrepressible and 
fantastical wit, his vivid interest in the vast panorama 
of life, his penetrating judgment of men and things, 
his unerring insight into the drama of the human soul. 

Whilst Holland lived a great and forceful wind 
swept through Anglicanism invigorating, freshening, 
quickening all it touched; every element within its 
curious soul felt the breath of its passing and was the 
better for it. ‘An excited priest’’—so a schoolboy 
described him after a sermon at Eton, and to the end 
Holland was both excited and exciting. He could not 
be dull, he had no dull moments, and in his company 
confessedly dull people visibly underwent a sharpening 
of spirit. And at the last here perhaps lay the secret 
of all his ineluctable charm and all his power—his was 
a heart consummately joyous, big with that selfsame 
joy which pulses through the first Christian epistles. 
Here and there in his letters and utterances we can come 
across expressions suggestive of some primal and 
intimate spiritual challenge to the temptations inherent 
in a life of academical ease such as he knew at Oxford. 
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Of this particular lure he had felt the full force, but he 
had faced it and measured the true nature of the 
peril it contained for the soul. Some such early 
awakening surely is the explanation of his vivid under- 
standing of the strain and cost of man’s moral growth. 
But in Christ and his Church he had discovered a 
multitudinous spiritual experience able to lay hold of 
the rough fabric of the natural man and transfigure 
it into something wholly new. And the joy, and the 
thrill, and the wonder of this discovery abode with him 
for ever. Here was something to which henceforth 
he must dedicate himself in his entirety to interpret, 
to elucidate, to proclaim in all its rich and manifold 
significance. Men realised Scott Holland as philosopher, 
as theologian, as social prophet, but primarily in his 
presence they became aware of a man wholeheartedly 
captive to the magic of Christ’s person and joyously 
conscious of its redemptive strength. 

“The room was lit into which he entered. It was as 
if we had fallen under a streak of sunlight, that flickered, 
and danced, and laughed, and turned all to colour and 
to gold.”’ 

So he had written of Bishop King, and in doing so 
had unwittingly composed his own most fitting epitaph. 
His was a great and burning light and the flame of it 
kindles still. 
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RIEDRICH VON HUGEL was born at Florence on the 
1% 8th of May, 1852. His father, although of German 

origin, was Austrian Minister to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. His mother was a Scottish lady, Elizabeth 
Farquharson, a niece of Sir James Outram. Many 
years afterwards, addressing an Edinburgh audience, 
he referred with some pride to this Scottish side of his 
ancestry ; he was speaking, he said, to ‘men of his 
own blood’ on his mother’s side. ‘‘Scotsmen,” he went 
on to say, ‘‘were men who on the average always 
seem somehow, so far more spontaneously than the 
English, to require and to rejoice in thought and con- 
templation—ardent attempts to reach the root principles 
and the ultimate laws in the life of things.”” This was, 
indeed, the kind of effort which was to be his own, 
and he had the best preparation for it in a boyhood 
spent in the house of a father who was an accomplished 
man of science, a diplomat, and a sincere Catholic. In 
1860, the family moved to Brussels, where Friedrich 
came into contact with the famous German historian 
von Reumont, who, although he was Prussian minister, 
found time to supervise, to some extent, the young 
man’s studies. It is easy to see how, in such an 
atmosphere, his receptive spirit gained more than 
would have been possible if he had been destined to 
the ordinary academic training. But from this intense 
and interesting life Friedrich was taken in 1867 to the 
milder pleasures of Torquay, where his father settled 
on his retirement from the diplomatic service. Here 
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Friedrich began the study of geology, a study which 
represented for him, as in later years he debated the 
place and importance of the sciences in the scheme of 
things, one solid acquisition at any rate, by which he 
could exemplify in his own life his theory of the necessity 
of this ‘‘ turning to the visible ’’ as a corrective of excess 
in the other direction. ‘‘ It remains true,’ he once 
said, “‘ that perhaps never has man turned to the living 
God more happily and humbly, than when coming 
straight away from such rigorous, disinterested pheno- 
menal analysis, as long as such analysis is felt to be 
both other than, and preliminary and secondary to, 
the deepest depths of the soul’s life and of all ultimate 
Reality.”’ 

In June, 1870, Friedrich’s father died, and now at 
the age of eighteen he was reaching the time of the 
decisive testing which was to determine the future trend 
of his life and of his life’s activities. His physical 
sufferings began. An attack of typhus was followed 
by the beginnings of that deafness which he bore so 
patiently as it increased in his later years. But, most 
important of all, he was brought to see clearly that he 
must choose once for all the path that he was to take. 
The history of this moral struggle and of his decision 
cannot be written in detail, and it is well that it is so. 
But von Higel has recorded enough to make it clear 
that in essence his struggle was the same as that of 
Augustine before him. He was saved from himself. 
“TI should not be physically alive at this moment,” 
he wrote in 1911, ‘‘I should be, were I alive at all, 
a corrupt or at least an incredibly unhappy, violent, 
bitter, self-occupied destructive soul were it not for 
religion—for its having come and saved me from myself— 
it, and nothing else; it, in place of everything else, it, 
in a sense even against everything else.” 

For in Vienna, where he was spending a year, he 
had the fortune to meet Father Raymond Hocking, a 
Dutch Dominican, a rare director of souls, who gave 
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him his first training in the spiritual life and his first 
glimpse of what was possible for him, beginning here 
and now, and under his precise human conditions. 
““T learnt,’’ he says, ‘‘ from that grandly interior-minded 
Dominican, that I certainly could, with God’s grace, 
give myself to Him, and strive to live my life long with 
Him and for Him. But that this would mean winning 
and practising much desolation. ...’’ But it was 
an even greater good fortune when he came in contact 
with the Abbé Huvelin, a true saint, to whom he owed, 
he said, more than to any man he had known in the 
flesh. ‘‘ A great gentleman by birth and breeding, a 
distinguished Hellenist, a man of exquisitely piercing, 
humorous mind, he could have readily become a 
great editor or interpreter of Greek philosophical or 
patristic texts, or a remarkable Church historian. But 
this deep and heroic personality deliberately preferred 
‘to write in souls,’ whilst occupying, during thirty-five 
years, a supernumerary, unpaid post in a large Parisian 
parish. There, suffering from gout in the eyes and 
brain, and usually lying prone in a darkened room, he 
served souls with the supreme authority of self-oblivious 
love, and brought light and purity and peace to countless 
troubled and sorrowing or sinful souls.’’ Huvelin, 
had come to him, a young man, in the “ soreness of his 
need,’ and delicately, surely, and completely, he had 
performed his ministry of healing. Von Higel treasured 
his sayings, and collected them, a precious gift which 
he reserved for his friends. ‘‘ Never read religious 
periodicals; they will throw you into all kinds of 
temptations, they will do you untold harm. I never 
read them myself.’ This advice of the Abbé’s he 
followed himself, and he repeated it to his niece years 
after. But what he loved in Huvelin was that piercing 
love with which he could reach and understand souls. 
‘The world sees,” the Abbé would say, “in this or 
that soul, the passions, the bitter waters, which fill it ; 
but we priests, we seek, beneath these bitter waters, 
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the little spring of sweet waters, Arethusa, that little 
thread of grace, which, though deeper down and more 
hidden, is nevertheless most truly there.” 

From these two teachers he gained that profound 
sense of spiritual realities which never left him, and 
which saved him, when in later days he was thrown 
into the stress of intellectual conflict, from taking the 
same path as many of those who were associated with 
him in what was called the ‘“ Modernist ’’ movement. 
For von Hugel never wavered in his devotion to the 
Church and her Sacraments, and his sense of the 
supernatural above and within never weakened, but 
became ever richer, more expansive, and more real. 

In 1873 he had married Lady Mary Herbert, daughter 
of Lord Herbert of Lea. They lived first at Hampstead, 
and later in Kensington. The Baron had now the settled 
conditions and the leisure for the great work of his life. 
We must picture him now as devoted to immense 
programmes of study, carried out amid the interruptions 
of sickness and with that costly intensity and strain 
which accompanied all his spiritual and intellectual 
achievement. For the Baron never did anything by 
halves, and he hated to see others embarking on such 
supremely important business without a like thoroughness 
and completeness of equipment. W§ith immense method 
and a careful system of notes, he had mastered the 
Greek and the Hebrew contribution to civilisation and 
to religion. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
historical criticism of the Old and New ‘Testaments 
through all its ranges. The documents from which the 
history of the early Church must be constructed were 
known to him, and, with rare sympathy and under- 
standing, he could present what was greatest and noblest 
in the Greek and Latin Fathers, even in Origen and in 
Tertullian, and, more triumphantly, in Augustine and 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 

Augustine, at any rate, remained for him the great 
teacher, who showed us once for all the “ reality, 
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distinctness, prevenience of God, our Home.” He was 
the doctor of “ our divine rest and our divine delight ”’ 
in God. And of the Confessions, he said: ‘‘ The 
average, conventional, latter-day, enlightened, etc., out- 
look as to moral responsibility, purity, humility, sin, 
is just so much childishness compared to the spirit that 
breathes in those deathless pages.” 

After Augustine, came the medieval world, whose 
great achievement, the working out in immense variety 
and the exemplification in thousands of devoted lives, 
of the way of the spirit, did not escape him. He had no 
patience with the men of the Renaissance, for whom the 
work of men like St. Bernard or St. Thomas seemed to 
belong to an age of barbarism and ignorance. “ They 
were at the fag-end of the Middle Ages,” he said, ‘‘ and 
saw no more the great, permanent truths of its golden 
time.” 

Then, too, his mind and understanding ranged over 
the modern world, with its new philosophies and the 
marvellous progress of the sciences, with its loss and 
gain which he tried with such scrupulous fairness to 
measure, especially when he had to deal with the last 
few centuries of his own Church. ‘“ Catholicism,’ he 
said, ‘‘ was in Aquinas’s, and even still in More’s time, 
a great intellectual culture and rich mental training 
school, as well as the home of saints; but, since, say, 
1720, and still more, since the French Revolution, it 
has shrunk more and more to being, usually and easily, 
just that home; the culture and the school he now, 
very largely, elsewhere ; and, I do not say to gain, but 
even fully to retain, such culture and such training 
within the Roman communion is now distinctly difficult. 
But pray let us have no exaggeration: though they are 
all un peu da cété, though they do not dominate the 
popular presentation of the Catholic faith, ripe scholars 
and often minds exist sure enough now still within that 
great Church.” 

This was written in 1920; but it is equally true of 
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the situation, as it appeared to von Hiigel, when he 
became actively involved in the so-called ‘‘ Modernist ”’ 
movement which seemed likely to shake the Roman 
Church in the later years of the nineteenth and the early 
years of the twentieth century. He had formed a 
friendship with George Tyrrell, that brilliant, impulsive, 
lovable man, who was starting on the course which was 
to lead him into a conflict with the authorities of the 
Church, followed by bitter controversy and his final 
excommunication. ‘The Baron loved in Tyrrell the true, 
evangelical fervour of Nova et Vetera, that sense of the 
“kindness and love of God our Saviour,’’ which always 
remained with him and was part of his lasting attraction. 
He saw in him also a man to whom he could come in 
his loneliness; his other friends were either in France, 
like Duchesne, or German Protestants like Eucken and 
Troeltsch; but here, it seemed, was one with whom 
he could work for a common end, one who, unlike so 
many of the others, belonged to the “ self-spending 
children of the dawn and of Christ’s ampler day.” 

The aim, as the Baron conceived it, and for which 
he was to spend such years of costly sacrifice, sacrifice in 
prayer, in physical suffering, in misunderstanding, and 
in disappointment, was “‘ to do all I can to make the old 
Church as inhabitable intellectually as ever I can—not 
because the intellect is the most important thing in 
religion—it is not; but because the old Church already 
possesses in full the knowledge and the aids to spirituality, 
whilst, for various reasons which would fill a volume, 
it 1s much less strong as regards the needs, rights and 
duties of the mental life.”’ 

So he wrote to his niece. The programme was large ; 
for it was nothing less than to do for his age what 
Thomas Aquinas had done for the Church of the 
thirteenth century—to interpret the accepted Faith of 
the Church according to “ what appears the best and 
the most abiding elements in the philosophy and the 
scholarship and science of the later and latest times.” 
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It seems clear, in spite of attempts to prove the contrary, 
that von Hiigel was, as Miss Petre has said, in the 
truest sense a leader and initiator of the Modernist 
movement. He threw himself with zest into its 
organisation, into projects of propaganda with men like 
Loisy, Murri and Buonaiuti. His advice, his money, 
his learning were all at their disposal ; and he sustained 
them by word and action until, like all such movements, 
it reached its second and decisive phase. For the Baron, 
indeed, the deeper his contact with the scientific and 
philosophical movement of the surrounding world, the 
surer and the firmer was his grasp of the realities of his 
Catholic faith. He had yielded none of the essentials. 
All through his writings, in those closely-packed 
sentences, overlaid and qualified with second thoughts, 
there is no deviation from the great truths which he 
accepted without diminution or reserve; but an un- 
folding of their meaning in terms of modern thought, 
a rich, delicate and satisfying unfolding, rooted and 
fixed in the practice of the devotional life. Von Hugel 
did not like the way in which his friends were treated 
by the official Church; at first, he watched their 
resistance with sympathy, but in the end it became a 
question of the parting of the ways. They persisted, 
and their persistence ended in condemnation. ‘Tyrrell 
died excommunicate; Loisy and Murri left the Church. 

We have a vivid impression of the von Hugel of this 
time, preserved by Paul Sabatier. “‘ In September, 1907, 
a few priests and laymen, who for various reasons exercised 
some influence on the trend of thought within the Catholic 
Church, met in the Tyrolese Alps. For three days they 
exchanged ideas, counsels and hopes. Friedrich von 
Hiigel was also there, but with his usual humility he 
effaced himself, was a listener only. But on the final 
day, in the morning, he gathered the friends together 


1 Paul Sabatier, in his charming reference to von Hugel, in the 
preface to Les Modernistes, Paris, 1909, p. 21, calls him “‘ the lay-bishop 
of the Modernists.” 
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in his own room, and there spoke to them words at once 
so simple and so burning that those who had the joy 
of hearing them have treasured them as a memory of 
one of those moments when life appears to us at once 
transfigured and yet real, when we are aware of those 
mysterious powers which are part of us and yet are 
above and beyond us. 

‘The priest who told me of this scene, some months 
afterwards, in a voice hushed with emotion, added that 
all who were present had thought of St. Paul bidding 
farewell to the elders of the Church of Ephesus.” 

The loss of the sacraments would have meant bitter 
suffering for von Hiigel, but he would have risked 
excommunication if his conscience had led him to this. 
It was Edmund Bishop, that great scholar and gentleman, 
who made him see the ‘‘ duty we have, not because of 
our comforts or even of our own spiritual safety, but 
because of the truths and the future we stand for, to avoid 
expulsion or even condemnation, as far as ever elementary 
honesty and loyalty permit, since, uncondemned, it is 
pretty well impossible to draw limits to all that we may 
be allowed and blessed by Providence to do for souls 
and for the Church; whereas, condemned, we are at 
once greatly hampered or neutralised, in our work 
amongst what are the majority of Christians, and the 
kind of Christians we have been born of.’ Always he 
put first the love of souls, and wisely and faithfully he 
looked to the future for his justification. He saw Loisy 
become a kind of secularist, and Buonaiuti and Murri 
lapse into that Immanentism which was, for him, the 
negation of the idea of a living God. He realised how 
unsatisfactory and dangerous were many of the strongly 
subjectivist philosophical theories which the Pope had 
condemned in the Encyclical Pascendi, and more and 
more, he found a sounder approach in the works of his 
Protestant German friend, Troeltsch, and of some of the 
English philosophers. ‘' My great Troeltsch,”’ he called 
him, but the same generosity blazed up most touchingly 
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on behalf of Tyrrell and Loisy when a distinguished 
Anglican appeared to deal harshly with the old friends 
whose sincerity and courage he had always loved. 

The Baron had now reached the period of his greatest 
influence and power. The official Church watched him 
with growing disapproval, but outside his own Church, 
he was mixing with men and women of all kinds, learning 
humbly from some whose help he was always generously 
ready to acknowledge, and drawing others by a marvellous 
and convincing persuasiveness to the belief in a tran- 
scendent, personal God. In 1908, he published in two 
volumes The Mystical Element of Religion as studied in 
St. Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. Into these 
closely-packed volumes he concentrated ‘ well-nigh all 
that the writer has been able to learn and to test in the 
matter of religion, during now some thirty years of 
adult life.’ The saint, round whose biography he had 
chosen to build up his philosophy of mysticism, was 
for him a soul of rare quality, whose experience presented 
“with an extraordinary, provocative vividness the 
greatness, helps, problems and dangers of the mystical 
spirit.”’ 

This great and magnificent book made the Baron a 
figure of European importance. He was now in close 
contact with the best religious and philosophical thought 
in England. At the Synthetic Society and The London 
Society for the Study of Religion, he was a foremost 
figure. Here were Anglican theologians lke Bishop 
Gore, Bishop Talbot and Hastings Rashdall ; philosophers 
like James Ward, Henry Sidgwick and McTaggart ; 
historians like Bryce and Edwyn Bevan, and many of 
the ablest men of the age. His deafness created difh- 
culties for him; but he could be provided with copies 
of the papers beforehand, and he had the help of his 
‘‘ machine.” He was “the Baron” as his surviving 
contemporaries remember him; with grey hair and 
beard, wonderful eyes, and passionate utterance. ‘' Those 
who heard the Baron speak at one of these meetings will 
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never forget it—the grey hair standing up from his 
forehead, the large dark eyes in a face as of fine ivory, 
the divine fire which seemed to fill him, the passionate 
sense of the reality of God, which broke forth in volcanic 
utterance, strange bits of slang and _ colloquialisms 
mingling with magnificent phrases, and left him, when 
he ended, exhausted and trembling.’”? 

During these years he was working, corresponding, 
struggling heroically against physical ills, and learning 
humbly, in action and contemplation—the two poles 
between which his life moved. In 1912, his second 
book, Eternal Life, appeared. Originally intended as a 
contribution to the Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, it grew as a tree spreads forth its branches, 
until there was nothing to do except make a separate 
book of it. ‘“‘I wrote the thing praying,” he said to 
his niece, ‘‘read it as written, child!’’ Here is a 
wonderful historical survey of the experience of Eternal 
Life, through the Oriental and Greco-Roman and the 
Jewish-Christian worlds to the modern age, ending with 
those marvellously delicate “ final discriminations,’’ and 
the conclusion that “‘ only an Eternal Life already begun 
and truly known in part here, though fully to be achieved 
and completely to be understood, hereafter, corresponds 
to the deepest longings of man’s spirit as touched by 
the prevenient Spirit, God.” 

The war came, and in the midst of his natural distress 
and divided sympathies, he wrote a touching exposition 
of The German Soul and its attitude towards Ethics and 
Christianity, the State and War. Here he showed what 
still remained and must remain of good and noble in 
the German soul, and what hopes he had of the present 
aberration being cured “by means of a new, wider, 
more adequate and more nobly German, vision of their 
own.” These years were saddened, too, by the loss 
of his beloved daughter, Gertrud, the wife of Count 
Francesci Salimei, who died in Rome, in 1915. But all 

1 The Times obituary notice, 28th January, 1925. 
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this time he was busy with the great problems that 
engrossed him as his infirmities increased, so that his 
very letters had to be paid for by sleepless nights. Yet, 
however “‘ costing ’”’ (his favourite adjective) his labours 
and his prayers might be, he was full of laughter in the 
presence of his friends; he loved to be with young 
people, and his mind was ever open to all that was 
fresh and good in the world around him, or that was 
the fruit of his reading. He loved Fénélon for his 
combination of earnestness without rigorism, by which 
he seemed to belong to that small company of teachers 
““who have reached closest to that same combination 
in Our Lord Himself—to have caught up a few drops of 
that genial rain, that royally generous west wind, that 
gently drops or brightly blows through the virile sunshine 
of His love. St. Francis is another, and, of course, a 
much greater instance of that delightful paradox. The 
future of religion, indeed, even already its present 
propagation in our poor old world, lie in it.’”’ He loved 
Browning above all English poets; he knew Herbert, 
Donne, Vaughan and Crashaw; when he visited the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, his judgment of the Pre- 
Raphaelites was severe and unerring; and his affection 
for Burke and Dr. Johnson grew with time. If his 
criticism of George Fox and the Quakers was drastic 
(because their ‘ new’ doctrine of the inward light was 
really a product of a long history from Heraclitus to 
St. John), he was ready also to point out that Thomas a 
Kempis, though he nobly embodied the world-fleeing 
element, was unsatisfactory when he wrote as though 
this was all, and as if “the very mortification of the 
Cross—the very asceticism of Christianity—did not 
require the presence, the material and the friction, of 
the world-seeking element, of that Nature which, in its 
various good levels and qualities, this element seeks.”’ 
For there was one thing on which the Baron was 
never tired of insisting. Religion is not immediately 
and simply all. The sciences have their own justification 
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and all other human studies as well. There must be no 
mutilation of normal human nature and of the normal 
human outlook. The body must have a just considera- 
tion of its claims; for he saw that there was given in 
experience the deep difference between sense and soul, 
but that the soul has need of sense, and, indeed, the 
central doctrine of Christianity implies the ‘‘ penetration 
of spirit into sense, of the spaceless into space, of the 
eternal into time, of God into man.” 

The fully-awakened life of man is a tension between 
time and eternity, between the worlds of nature and of 
grace, between the world of historical contingency and 
that of spiritual reality—and the quality of living resides 
in the healthy balance between them, the passing from 
one to the other, from attachment to detachment, from 
the sense of our imperfection, successiveness and 
dependence to the sense of God’s “‘ perfection, simul- 
taneity and prevenience.”’ 

This setting forth of the true quality and aim of the 
normal human life, along with the insistence on the 
objective reality of God, Who is other than and beyond 
our apprehension of Him, the inexhaustible “ ocean of 
Himself—of Love—apart from all creation,’’ constitutes 
the great thing which von Hiigel had to give to his age. 
The workings of his thought are apparent already in 
all the English Churches, and they are entering into our 
philosophies of religion. It is safe to prophesy that this 
influence will grow; for he has shown the way towards 
a true reconciliation, for this age, of the claims of religion 
and of ordinary life, of the supernatural life of devotion 
and the natural life of the intellect and of the body, 
and this in a manner which makes only more vivid and 
real the central teaching of Christianity, because it is 
joined always to the necessity of a patient and faithful 
practice of devotion, a devotion which 1s the ultimate 
safeguard and test of the truth. 

And here, of course, we reach the secret of his life, 
and here we must stay, though the Baron himself spoke 
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quite unaffectedly, like an Augustine or a Bernard of 
that “‘ active hunger for direct and clear vision, for a 
true participation in the Supernatural Life of God,’ and 
of the final outlook ‘‘ obscure and fragmentary in parts, 
but with tracts of glorious richness, variety, drama and 
tension, the whole lit-up, sustained and vitalised by a 
continuously renewed conviction of the Perfect Goodness, 
the Pure Joy of God.” 

On the last All Saints’ Eve before his death, he wrote 
to his niece. ‘‘ Look up, look up with me, to-morrow ! 
Oh, what a glorious, touching Company! It is the 
Feast of every heroic soul, every heroic act inspired by 
God since man began on Earth. How our little earthly 
years are fleeting by. Pindar called our life the ‘ dream 
of a shadow,’ yet in it and through it, if we but watch 
and pray, and work and suffer and rest in God, our 
Home, we can find Eternity that will never pass away.”’ 

Friedrich von Htgel died on the 27th January, 1925. 
He was buried at Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near the Roman 
road, under the shadow of the great tower of Downside 
Abbey, the place where he had often rested for quiet 
days in the Benedictine peace. His abiding sense of 
the creature’s dependence on God, of God’s “ otherness ”’ 
and yet of God’s nearness is enshrined in the verses 
of the psalm he loved, one of which was inscribed 
upon his tomb. 


I was as a beast before Thee. 

Nevertheless I am continually with Thee: 

Thou holdest me fast by my nght hand. 

Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 

And beside Thee I desire naught upon Earth. 
Though my flesh and my heart fail: 

Thou, God, abidest my rock and my portion forever. 
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HUGH PRICE HUGHES 


1847-1902 
by 
J. E. RATTENBURY 


METHODIST YOUTH from the country, spending his 
A first Sunday in London in 1892, could never forget 

the visit he paid in the evening to St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly. Such a reminiscence serves as my most vivid 
impression of Hugh Price Hughes. There, in the midst 
of a surging multitude of enthusiastic people, he stood 
on the platform conducting, with the support of an 
orchestra, a service which was marked by a joyous gaiety 
of spirit as different from the sombre worship of one’s 
youth as the excited crowd differed from a somnolent 
country congregation. A  dark-bearded man, lithe 
and muscular, with strong chin, prominent jaw, flashing 
but humorous eyes, and strange turned-up, almost 
Mephistophelean eyebrows, dressed in the correctest 
of clerical garments, he hurled not thunderbolts but 
himself at his audience. His voice was clear and of 
cutting quality, and his direct and forceful words were 
stamped with the individuality of an original and 
cultivated mind. 

His text was “ The light of the body is the eye.” 
A few exegetical observations introduced his main 
theme which was a dissertation (strange indeed to a 
provincial Methodist) on the vagaries of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. Her new theosophy was better, he said, than 
her recent scepticism, and he honoured her sincerity : 
it had already led her to a spiritual conception of the 
universe, and with a touch of his characteristic humour, 
the preacher smilingly suggested that it might bring 
her finally into the West London Mission Sisterhood ! 
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By that time, however, she would have discovered that 
all light was from Christ—the light that lighteth every 
man—and that too was true for everybody else. Then 
came an amazing change; one suddenly realised that 
vividly interested as he was in modern people and 
problems, he had a much deeper interest—the eternal 
Christ and His victories. How he wished that this 
brilliant woman might be won, and that everybody else 
might be won for Christ! Then he pleaded for a 
quarter of an hour with the people to submit to Christ— 
pleaded, yes—but even more, demanded that submission 
should be made there and then. The congregation 
cowered under the blows he dealt it. “‘Now! Now!” 
he cried. ‘Submit to Christ, submit your wills to 
Christ.’ The effect was indescribable as the audience 
swayed by his divinely quickened personality yielded 
to his appeal. So he stands in my memory, a man 
modern to the finger-tips, but none the less a mystic and 
an evangelist crying out to England “ Submit to Christ.’ 

When he was a precocious and ambitious boy of 
thirteen he discovered life’s secret by his own submission. 
His schoolmaster, an apostolic Christian, had noted 
strange signs of spiritual quest and struggle in his 
pupil’s soul. One day they went out for a walk 
together, and looking out from the Welsh coast on to 
the sea, Hugh Price Hughes repeated slowly, setting 
his foot upon a rock—“I submit myself to Christ.” 
Illumination did not come at once. ‘What must [| 
do?” was his first natural question; some weeks 
after, when futile struggles with his strong and pas- 
sionate nature had failed, “I saw,’’ he says, “that I 
had nothing more to do, only to receive the light and 
joy of Christ which He was waiting to give me all the 
time, only I was such a fool I could not see it.””’ From 
that day forward his life was transformed. He cannot 
be understood, unless the meaning and effects of this 
personal revolution are fully realised. It was the 
first and most fruitful decision in a life, the whole of 
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which inevitably appeared to him both in public and 
private to be a series of crises in which Christ demanded 
allegiance. His critics later on laughed at his Journal 
because ‘it recorded every week,’’ they said, ‘‘the 
most important crisis of modern times.’’ They some- 
times failed, not only to see as he saw, the cross-roads, 
but to see Christ standing at them demanding obedience, 
and pointing out the way of life. 

At fourteen he began to preach. He wrote a year 
or two afterwards from school to his father, a medical 
man whose intention was to make him a barrister, 
“My dear Father—I believe it is the will of God that 
I should be a Methodist preacher. Your affectionate 
son Hugh.’ Not less laconic was the reply—*' My 
dear Son, I would rather you were a Wesleyan preacher 
than the Lord Chancellor of England.” He followed 
his vocation throughout life with unswerving directness. 
His energies and talents were from the first conse- 
crated to its fulfilment, and so his forceful personality 
increased in power. Mastery in_ scholarship and 
mastery of men revealed his mettle in his college days. 
Four triennial periods of ministry, according to the 
Methodist custom, in Dover, Brighton, Dulwich and 
Oxford, during which, in addition to his ordinary 
duties he studied successfully for his London M.A. 
degree, completed his preparations for his life’s work. 
When at Oxford his reputation as a young man of 
outstanding gifts was firmly established throughout 
Methodism. In 1884 he became the superintendent of the 
important Brixton Hull Circuit, and during his three 
years’ ministry there, in consultation with enthusiastic 
disciples, he laid down the main lines of “ The Forward 
Movement,” which was a policy for the reconstruction of 
Methodism, of aggressive schemes of up-to-date 
evangelism and of daring application of the religion 
of Jesus to the entire national life. His watchword was 
Christian Audacity! In 1885 he became the editor 
of the new journal of the movement, the Methodist 
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Times ; two years later a mission to evangelise West 
London was committed to him by the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. With the platform of St. James’s Hall as his 
pulpit, he immediately became a potent force in the 
religious life of England, and so remained until his 
death in 1902. 

The Society of Wesley fifty years ago was no longer 
much like Wesley. Its early aggressive Evangelism 
had almost perished. The Catholic note was seldom 
sounded. A Society with a great church behind it 
had become a sect, not without a taint of smugness. 
The age of heroism had gone and the age of red baize 
pews had come. Wesley, who had faithfully threatened 
rich men with hell fire and had loved the poor with 
passionate devotion, had become an idol. His graven 
image was to be found on numerous Methodist mantel- 
pieces, and his portrait was woven into tablecloths 
and burnt into teapots, but many of his sons, who quoted 
his words and imitated some of his less valuable pecu- 
liarities, buried his soul. A restoration of primitive 
energy was sorely needed. Methodism indeed had 
become largely conventionalised. It was suffering from 
too much inbreeding. While devout and _ beautiful 
characters undoubtedly were still produced by it, it 
was, on the whole, narrow and provincial and shut 
off from the rest of the religious world by high denomina- 
tional walls. Hugh Price Hughes sowed the soil of 
this prim garden with new seeds; and by breaking 
down with his whirlwind energy the walls which shut 
in its fragrance, he extended its territory. He was 
the man called of God for this work. His ardour 
reshaped Methodism into a body outwardly different, 
it may be, from the Society which Wesley left behind 
him, but with the same evangelical inspiration. No 
man ever incorporated the original spirit of Methodism 
more truly than the nineteenth century Welshman, 
who was as much like John Wesley, the eighteenth 
century Englishman, as a Welshman could be. 
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By means of the Methodist Times, his weekly thunder- 
bolt, he shocked old-fashioned Methodists, and stirred 
the enthusiasm of a new generation. He championed 
its policies in the Wesleyan Conference, where one 
ancient custom after another fell before his onslaught, 
and the Forward Movement, which seemed at first 
an impossible dream, became in due course the realised 
programme of the young men he inspired. His daring 
proposals for the application of Christianity to the 
political and social spheres of national life were at 
first regarded as unevangelical innovations. Methodist 
policy, pursued at times with unworthy timidity and 
subservience to wealth, had for many years been openly 
opposed to programmes which might involve complicity 
with politics. But the Central Halls, the most striking 
monuments of that Forward Movement which he 
initiated, have changed all that by their social organisa- 
tions and their fresh contacts with working men. 
Methodist Union, which was consummated in 1932, 
gained its first effective impulse from Price Hughes, 
while schemes of Christian Union, to the right and 
to the left, which are still influencing the Church, often 
originated in his fertile brain, or when originated by 
others became substantial and practicable ideals through 
his support. 

Perhaps the work of Hugh Price Hughes can be best 
understood through the West London Mission of which 
he was the founder. That organisation, along with the 
Methodist Times, was the principal machine by which 
he expressed his varied ideals and his intense religious 
spirit. The Methodist Times gave a wide currency to 
the principles which were worked out by the Mission. 
Price Hughes was a great journalist endowed with an 
extraordinary flair for the right word at the right moment, 
and an unusual gift of picturesque adjectives which 
even the copious editor of the Observer might envy. 

The Mission was at the centre evangelistic. It was 
an institution for sinners. If saints came along a 
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colleague was told off to deal with them. ‘ You,” 
the superintendent said to Mark Guy Pearse, “shall 
edify the saints, I will pursue the sinners.’?’ And he 
pursued them whatever their station or their degrada- 
tion with ‘strong feet that followed, followed after.”’ 
He pursued them in the high places of the State or the 
narrow vestries of the City. The men who made war 
or the men who degraded women heard his denunciations, 
and at a time when political ability was considered by 
statesmen to be of higher national value than moral 
character, as in the case of Parnell, Hugh Price Hughes 
distinctly influenced national history. This applica- 
tion of the gospel to all sorts and conditions of men and 
the demand for the political instrument and _ social 
organisation to achieve the Kingdom of God had not 
been known in Methodism since the death of Wesley, 
and they did not become a commonplace Methodist 
activity without a struggle. Hugh Price Hughes was 
the pioneer. The success of his social propaganda was 
in no small measure due to the fact that when his political 
arguments failed to convince and even exasperated the 
many conservative Wesleyans of his day, he won the 
hearts of his critics by his passionate evangelism. Hughes 
strove to win, as he said, ‘‘a verdict for Christ,’’ when- 
ever he preached. That meant, no doubt, that the Lord 
Mayor or the Prime Minister must submit to Christ 
in a public crisis, but it also meant that the multitudes 
of men and women who heard his voice must submit 
themselves to Christ whenever they heard it. To this 
end he subjected his literary ambitions. In nothing 
was his Christianity more evident than in the subordina- 
tion of his natural impulse to be a preacher or scholar 
of intellectual distinction, as he could have been, to 
his dominant purpose of bringing men to Christ and 
Christ to men. ‘‘A fine style’’ seemed to him as 
detestable as it seemed to Wesley. Preaching with 
him was, as Ruskin said it ought to be, “ thirty minutes 
to raise the dead in.” 
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The Sunday services were not the Mission but its 
Power House. The Mission itself was an organisa- 
tion which was very unconventional for Protestantism or 
Methodism in those days. Women of culture were 
formed into a Sisterhood under the guidance of Mrs. 
Price Hughes, who though quite different in tempera- 
ment from her husband proved to be an exceptionally 
able and devoted co-operator in his work. During 
the last two decades of Queen Victoria’s reign, her 
work conferred a lasting benefit on women who would 
have otherwise lacked a suitable sphere of social service, 
as Mrs. Pethick Lawrence (a former Sister) and others 
have testifed. This new Methodist Sisterhood offended 
the sort of good people who invariably discover the 
sinister activity of the Pope in the attempts of Protes- 
tants to do good in a novel way, but its performance 
realised Price Hughes’s ideal, and applied evangelical 
religion to social service. The Sisters of the People 
not only did the necessary spiritual and philanthropic 
work of a great church, but filled places on public bodies 
as public servants, and made novel experiments by 
scientific social enquiry and organisation which have 
since been largely imitated and adopted by all kinds of 
public agencies. The wider public work of Hugh 
Price Hughes was the application to the nation of the 
ideals for which his Mission and Journal stood. Huis 
Conferences in St. James’s Hall on Sunday afternoons 
were the most arresting expression of the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist Conscience ’’—a phrase, I believe, of his coining. 
In nothing did he differ more from his contempor- 
aries than in his efforts to bring together on a common 
platform men of all denominations. He was perhaps 
the most conspicuous pioneer among the ecclesiastics 
of the day in his advocacy of reunion. The fruitful 
Union Conferences organised at Grindelwald by his 
young colleague Dr. Lunn, now Sir Henry, were largely 
dominated by Hugh Price Hughes, and the Free Church 
Council, which was formed chiefly on his initiative, 
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has proved a great solvent of interdenominational 
differences. The very name Free Church was his 
new description of Nonconformity. He hated negative 
terms, and was always clamorous in his assertion of 
the Catholicity of Evangelical Christianity. When 
President of the Free Church Council he argued in an 
admirable statement that the only true unification of 
the church was in the headship of Christ—not in the 
Pope or the King—but in the common Saviour—and 
in this he was surely at one with the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. But while an ardent Free Churchman, 
he did not sympathise with the negative attitude of 
many of his co-religionists towards the Sacraments and 
all that is best in Catholicism. By means of the Free 
Church Catechism, in the writing of which he was the 
principal agent, he succeeded in formulating a statement 
of doctrine, which gave greater confidence even to 
advanced Anglicans in the Unity of the Faith amongst 
the sundered fragments of the Christian Church. 

He gained little in power by occupying official 
positions, although he held two important presidencies 
for a year each, but his influence was independent of 
the seats of honour he occasionally filled. Whether 
in the chair or on the floor at the Methodist Conference 
or any other Assembly, his was the voice that told. 
One of his own brethren sarcastically alluded to him 
in a letter to a Roman Catholic Cardinal as a “‘ Methodist 
firebrand,” a reference which provoked Dr. Joseph 
Parker to write to the subject of it as follows: 


‘Yes, my dear friend, you are our firebrand and 
I thank God for your zeal. Burn on.” 


He burnt on and burnt out all too soon. As of a great 
soul among the early Methodists it may be asked: 


His course impetuous who can tell 
While battling with the infernal foe ? 

He puts forth all his strength and zeal 
And spends his life at every blow. 
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Perhaps the most striking fact in his career was the 
way he attracted and gripped men. To scores of them 
he became a hero, quickening their imagination and 
revealing unsuspected possibilities of life and service. 
‘His mastery in debate,’’ writes one who talked with 
some of them, “and his brilliant repartees were their 
delight, as was his keen interest in their individual 
concerns. ‘They believed he could have made a great 
career for himself as barrister and politician, and realised 
that he had preferred not to do so, for Christ’s sake.’ 
Politicians, journalists and publicists felt his spell and 
have confessed to his influence. 

What of his private life? Few men surely had less. 
He told his friends who wished him to write letters that 
they would know all about him if they read the 
Methodist Times every week. “ But the fact remains,”’ 
comments a member of his family circle, ‘‘that his 
greatest testimonies were given in private life, at dinner 
tables and casual encounters. People who previously 
knew nothing about his Mission or Methodism and 
distrusted all Christian communions, were charmed 
by him and _ stirred to reflection. They disagreed 
violently at times with his opinions, were attracted by 
his unsuspected sympathies and lightning revelations 
of tenderness; and exulted above all in the laughter 
which his humorous sallies evoked.’ To quote one 
of them ‘‘ He made the Church human to me,’ and 
another, a Jew, ‘‘ He was a great Christian who stood 
up for the oppressed of every race. We were proud 
of him.” 

He carried his cross lightheartedly and lived a con- 
tagiously happy life despite its terrific tension, and the 
nervous exhaustion which clouded his later days; few 
suspected the limitations he cheerfully imposed upon 
himself in order to tread the narrow way. He appeared 
on occasions to contradict his former policies and 
thereby alienated previous supporters, but he knew 
that his friends far outnumbered his foes. The public 
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in whose eye he lived was convinced of his sincerity 
and the genuine simplicity of his faith. “‘ Oh for an 
hour of Hugh Price Hughes,’ men have often cried 
since his death whenever they longed for a prophet’s 
fearless voice to condemn iniquity or champion righteous- 
ness. Naturally they recall his special gifts in order 
to explain his power, but its true secret lies enshrined 
in a line of his favourite hymn—‘‘ Thou, O Christ, 
art all I want.” 
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that is, in the highest sense; rich, not in what they 

have, but in what they are. And that kind of 
riches can only be had from God.’ These words, from 
an address by Studdert Kennedy on the Twenty-third 
Psalm, explain, far better than any words of mine could 
explain, the secret of the amazing power of the man, whom 
I was proud to number among my friends. If Studdert 
Kennedy helped more men to a vital religion, to peace 
of soul, to courage, to victory over the world, and all 
its sorrows and temptations, than almost any other man 
of his generation, it was because he himself first sought 
from God ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ’’ and 
then gave them away freely, with both hands, to all 
who would accept them: at the cost to himself of 
infinite labour, pain and weariness and, at last, of life 
itself. 

Geoffrey Anketell Studdert Kennedy was a child 
of the Vicarage. At the time of his birth, on June 
27th, 1883, his father was Vicar of the slum parish of 
St. Mary’s, Quarry Hill, Leeds. Geoffrey was his 
seventh son. His home life, as it is pictured by his closest 
friend, Canon J. K. Mozley,! of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
must have been perfectly delightful. The family was 
Irish, and to the end of his life Geoffrey spoke with a 
strong, and to his friends charming, Irish brogue. 


¢ Ti IS ONLY the rich that can help the poor: the rich, 


1G, A. Studdert Kennedy, by his Friends. (Hodder & Stoughton). I 
should like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to this book for many 
of the facts and quotations in this Chapter —C,H,S,M. 
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Geoffrey seems to have been an intelligent, very absent- 
minded, and entirely lovable boy. From his earliest 
years he had a passion for reading, which he never lost. 
He read everything he could get hold of, ‘‘ from a deep 
and musty philosophical work to a history of the life, 
trial and execution of Charles Peace,’’ is the testimony 
of one of his brothers. His absent-mindedness is well 
illustrated by the family tradition that once when he 
had been sent to order two pounds of strawberries 
and a stone of potatoes; “‘ the man delivered two pounds 
of potatoes and two stones of strawberries and said that 
those were his orders. Geoff was very sorry, but he 
was thinking of something entirely different,” he said. 

After about five years at a small private school in 
Leeds, Geoffrey entered Trinity College, Dublin, of 
which later he became a Silver Medallist, but he did not 
proceed at once with his College career, but went instead 
to Leeds Grammar School, of which the Headmaster 
was then my father, the Rev. J. H. D. Matthews. I had 
myself left the school about four years before Geoffrey 
entered it, but it amuses me to think that my first 
encounter with him was early in Igor, when I was 
suddenly called upon, during a visit to my home, to 
second a resolution in the School Debating Society, 
‘that arbitration should be substituted for War,’ 
owing to the fact that Geoffrey, who was to have proposed 
the motion had been converted, the day before the debate, 
to the other side. Kenneth Mozley, who was then 
secretary of the Society, had been obliged to step into 
the breach and called me in to second him, and between 
us we carried the day. A quarter of a century later 
Studdert Kennedy would have been whole-heartedly 
on our side in such a debate. 

At school Studdert Kennedy, though above the average 
in work and in games, or at least in football, for which 
he gained his colours, under the Captaincy of Pat Munro 
(afterwards Captain of Oxford and Scotland), does not 
seem to have been regarded as an exceptionally brilliant 
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boy, but he did very well, after leaving school, at Trinity 
College, Dublin, taking First-class Honours both in 
Classics and in Divinity, in the 3rd year examination, 
in 1902, and in October, 1904, he became a Silver 
Medallist of that University. After a couple of years 
on the staff of a school at West Kirby, he went, in 1907 
to Ripon Clergy School, and in 1908 he was ordained 
deacon and joined the staff at Rugby Parish Church. 

At Rugby he very soon began to make his mark. From 
his early days he displayed certain characteristic qualities 
which remained with him, and marked him out as different 
from the common run of men, right up to the end of his 
life. First, he combined in a quite unusual degree 
gifts of heart and head. His emotions were immensely 
deep and immensely powerful. To love his fellow- 
men (which some men find so difficult) was part of his 
very nature. And that love issued in a profound 
pity for all suffering and bewildered and oppressed 
folk. And because of that love he would give away 
not merely everything that he had, but his very self, 
to all who appealed to him for help. He has been 
blamed, by prudent and calculating souls, for the reckless- 
ness of his generosity. It was quite impossible for 
him to see a brother in need and not try to help him. 
Until his housekeeper insisted on his handing over 
all his money to her to keep, so that he had to come to 
her whenever he wanted any, he was always in financial 
difficulties. He would give away his very clothes. 
At Rugby he wore a cassock all day, and his cassock, 
like his charity, covered a multitude of defects. But 
when he arrived at his home for a holiday dressed in a 
new top hat, an old frock coat, a very old and dirty 
pair of flannel trousers, and an even older pair of brown 
boots, his family, who greeted his appearance in this 
entirely unconventional costume with shouts of laughter, 
knew that it was necessitated by the fact that he had 
given away all his other clothes. 

To the end of his life he retained this characteristic. 
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One Easter when his Churchwardens brought him the 
Easter offerings of the congregation, which were 
intended, as is customary, to be a personal offering 
for the Parish priest, Kennedy paid the whole cheque 
(amounting in this instance to something over £200) 
to the fund for distressed miners. He wouldn’t keep 
a penny for himself. 

After four strenuous years at Rugby, Geoffrey felt 
that he ought to leave his work there in order to help 
his father in the old parish of St. Mary’s, Quarry Hill, 
Leeds. An elder brother, who had been acting as 
curate to his father, had been obliged to resign and 
Geoffrey felt it his duty to fill the gap. He remained 
in that post until his father died early in 1914, after a 
vicariate of over 30 years in this poor and in some 
ways peculiarly difficult parish. Before Geoffrey’s advent 
the parish had been passing through a difficult phase, 
but by his energy, and his eloquence, he not only soon 
refilled the Church, which had been gradually emptying 
over a period of years, but brought new life into all the 
manifold activities of the parish. Not only so, but 
he began there, by the invitation of the then Vicar of 
Leeds,! a great work as an open-air lecturer in the 
Victoria Square, which had become a centre of anti- 
Christian and atheistic propaganda. It was exactly 
the job to delight Geoffrey’s heart and to bring out the 
best of his mental powers. I do not think he was ever 
happier than when he was facing a crowd of men, par- 
ticularly when they were free to hurl questions at him. 
His ready wit and his gift for telling and memorable 
phrases, found full scope in a situation such as this. 

When Geoffrey's father died, early in 1914, it was 
natural that the parishioners of St. Mary’s Church 
should petition the Vicar of Leeds, who was patron of 
the living, to appoint Geoffrey, who had done so much 
for the parish already, to be the new vicar. Canon 
Bickersteth has told us why he felt bound to refuse this 

1 The Rev. Dr. Bickersleth, now Canon of Canterbury. 
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request, nor is there any reason to question the wisdom 
of his decision. But Geoffrey had not long to wait for 
a new call. Indeed he had to choose between competing 
invitations, as three offers of preferment reached him 
almost simultaneously. As Dr. Ede, the Dean of 
Worcester, who was to become one of Kennedy’s closest 
friends and best counsellors, writes: ‘‘It was 
characteristic of the man that he said to his young 
wife! ‘‘St. Paul’s, Worcester, has the smallest income 
and the poorest people—go and look at the house, and 
if you think you can manage it I will accept the offer of 
St. Paul’s.”” Mrs. Kennedy reported that she could 
‘‘manage it,’ and accordingly the offer of St. Paul’s, 
made him by the Bishop, was accepted, and from that 
day to the end of his life Worcester (though not the 
vicarage, which he left when he resigned his living 
after the War), was the home in which he found what 
little rest he allowed himself in the midst of his endless 
labours and journeyings to and fro. Of his work in 
Worcester little can be said here. He proved himself 
to be not merely a preacher able to attract a great con- 
gregation to his Church, but a devoted and utterly 
self-less pastor and priest. No one who turned to him 
for help ever went empty away, and he gave, then as 
always, his very self to his people. ‘‘ The people of 
England knew Studdert Kennedy as an Army Chaplain 
of unconventional manners and speech, and as an 
effective platform speaker’’; writes Dr. Moore Ede, 
‘“we in Worcester knew him as a model parish priest 
beloved by his people.’’ But very soon his influence 
began to be felt far beyond the bounds of his own 
parish. Before he had been in Worcester three months, 
the War had begun. Worcester was made a training 
centre for the new Army. Studdert Kennedy, who 
would have liked to join up and go to the front at once, 
could not leave immediately the parish to which he 


1 Kennedy had been married on April 25th, 1914, to Miss Emily 
Catlow. 
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had been sent, but the Dean of Worcester gave him a 
great opportunity, which he seized to the full. Every 
Sunday morning the Cathedral at Worcester was filled 
for Church Parade by 2,000 men and the Dean invited 
Studdert Kennedy to preach, and he tells us that Sunday 
after Sunday he held the men spell-bound. ‘‘ What 
he said became the main topic of conversation during 
the ensuing week.” 

But of course Studdert Kennedy could not be content 
to live in safety at home, preaching eloquent sermons 
to men who were going out to agony and in countless 
instances to death. He would not go without making 
due provision for the needs of the parishioners he 
loved, but towards the end of 1915 he was able to do 
this, and by Christmas Day he was in France. One 
thing should be said before anything else in regard to 
this period of war service in Studdert Kennedy’s 
life. He, like the rest of us, who served as padres 
in the War, was fortunate in serving under a Deputy 
Chaplain-General who took infinite pains to find the 
right men for the right jobs, and for each man that 
job for which he seemed to be best fitted, and who had 
as his staff men who, almost without exception, had 
caught something of his own spirit. But for that fact 
Studdert Kennedy would probably not have survived 
the War. He was a life-long victim of asthma, by which 
he would be suddenly incapacitated almost at a moment’s 
notice. His courage was invincible—but it was not 
the courage of a man who “does not know what fear 
is.’ That type of man is necessarily a man of little 
imagination and no sensitiveness, and Studdert Kennedy 
was a genuine poet, that is to say a man of the most 
acute sensitiveness. He never even pretended to be 
a stranger to fear. His was indeed courage of the 
very highest type, the courage that comes from a love 
for God and man, great enough to cast out thought of 
self and with it all fear. But the very greatness and 
power of that love meant an agony of spirit, in face of 
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the horrors of war, to which those whose love is of a 
feebler quality are necessarily strangers. So, with 
infinite wisdom, Bishop Gwynne saw to it that Studdert 
Kennedy’s periods of service in the front line, where he 
shared to the full every danger the men he loved and 
served had to face, were interspersed with periods of 
service in less agonizing places, at Army Schools for 
instance, to which batches of officers and men came down 
from the front for courses of intensive training in the 
art of bombing or the use of machine guns, or trench 
mortars, or other implements of war, many of them, of 
course, in use for the first time in the history of war- 
fare. Studdert Kennedy first made his name in France, 
before he went to the front, in a huge canteen at the 
Rive Gauche Siding in Rouen, which was run by 
Lady Mabelle Egerton, one of the most remarkable 
women it has ever been my good fortune to know. 
Here thousands of men on their way to the front 
found, for a few hours, a real home. I well remember 
Lady Mabelle telling me of the extraordinary influence 
Studdert Kennedy exercised in that place. He would 
begin by making friends with the men, and no one could 
do so more quickly than he, with his entire selflessness, 
his unfeigned interest in other folk, and his glorious 
sense of fun and humour. Then he would sing to them 
some popular song, and that over he would catch every- 
one’s attention with some characteristically unconven- 
tional remark. One such, told me by Lady Mabelle, I 
have never forgotten. ‘‘ When a mother is going to 
have her first baby, she goes through a Hell of a time— 
I’m a married man so I know.”’ From such a text, 
which is after all only a version of St. John, xvi, 21, 
in the language the men to whom he was talking could 
understand, he would speak of the agony which is the 
necessary prelude to the highest kind of joy: the new 
life, which as the believer sees, is born out of suffering 
faithfully endured: and the men would listen spell- 
bound. Then he would offer to write letters home for 
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any man who wished—and hundreds would ask him 
to do so and hand in the names and addresses on any 
odd bit of paper they had about them. And finally 
he would go up and down those well-remembered 
trucks labelled ‘‘ Hommes 40 Chevaux 8,” in which the 
men were entrained, bidding them good-bye, handing 
out to them Testaments and packets of the cigarettes 
from which later the men gave him his nickname, 
Woodbine Willie; and then he would go back tired 
out to the canteen and probably begin to eat the odds 
and ends of the men’s meal, and never notice at all 
when one of Lady Mabelle’s helpers, at a sign from her, 
quietly removed what he was eating and substituted 
for it a more appetizing dish of bacon and eggs. Lady 
Mabelle herself was intensely amused (as everyone 
else was) by his entire absent-mindedness. She used 
to tell a story of how on one occasion, when she was 
lunching with Studdert Kennedy and his wife after the 
War, Geoffrey was handed a jug of cream and quite 
unconsciously tipped the whole of it over his tart, leaving 
none for anyone else and of his horror when his wife 
called attention to what he had done. 

But when he went to the Front he carried out to the 
letter the advice he gave to that heroic padre, Theodore 
Hardy, who was later, though he was over 50 years of 
age, to gain the M.C., the D.S.O., and at last (after 
several recommendations) the V.C., before he gave his 
life for the country and the men he loved. He had 
asked Geoffrey what was the best way of working up 
at the Front and Geoffrey had said to him (I quote his 
own words): “‘ Live with the men, go where they go; 
make up your mind that you will share all their risks, 
and more, if you can do any good. You can take it 
from me that the best place for a padre (provided that 
he does not interfere with military operations) is where 
there is most danger of death. Our first job is to go 
beyond the men in self-sacrifice and reckless devotion. 

1G. A. Studdert Kennedy, by his Friends, p. 139. 
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Don’t be bamboozled into believing that your proper 
place is behind the line; it isn’t. If you stay behind 
you might as well come down: you won't do a ha’p’orth 
of good. Your place is in front. The line is the key 
to the whole business; work in the very front and 
they will listen to you when you come out.” Hard 
things have been said about the padres in one or two of 
the more sensational war-books, and no doubt among the 
many hundreds of clergymen who found themselves 
plunged into the terrible maelstrom of the War there 
were some who failed. But of the few who failed 
Studdert Kennedy was not one. In the attack on the 
Messines Ridge in 1917, he went over the top with his 
men, and soon afterwards, when the supply of morphia 
ran short in a dressing-station where he was helping 
with the wounded, some of whom he himself had 
helped to carry in under heavy fire, he volunteered 
to fetch further supplies and did so, crossing ground 
that was being fiercely shelled at the time. 

For his action on this occasion he was given the 
Military Cross, the award of which is thus recorded 
in the London Gazette for August 16th, 1917: 


‘For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. 
He showed the greatest courage and disregard for his 
own safety in attending to the wounded under heavy 
fire. He searched shell-holes for our own and enemy 
wounded, assisting them to the dressing station, and his 
cheerfulness and endurance had a splendid effect upon 
all ranks in the front-line trenches, which he constantly 
visited.”’ 


Often after the War he used to refer to his experiences 
in the trenches. One incident in particular made a 
profound impression upon him, when as he was advancing 
with the men in an attack he suddenly came upon the 
body of a fair-haired, blue-eyed Saxon boy, lying quite 
dead with his eyes wide open. More perhaps than any 
other single incident this sudden vision of the sacrifice 
of the young, who had no part in causing the War, 
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brought home to him at once the horror and the sin of 
war, and the meaning of the Crucifixion. In the dead 
boy he saw the Crucified Himself. And it was, I 
believe, from that experience that he gained a new 
vision of God. 

It was the real secret of Studdert Kennedy’s power 
of appeal to men that he combined, in no ordinary 
degree, the mind of a scientist with the heart of a poet. 
No theory, however honoured by long tradition, could 
ever satisfy him, so long as it seemed to him to be 
contradicted by facts. And it came to seem to him that 
the doctrine long-accepted by theologians, of the 1m- 
passibility of God was altogether incompatible with 
the equally venerable doctrine that God is Love. How 
could God, he asked, see His children suffering the 
terrible torments of the War and, if He were indeed 
love, not suffer too? Ina set of verses, terrible in its 
irony, he pillories the smug preacher of conventional 
doctrines, who says: 


Seek not to know the plans of God 
But pray upon your knees 

That you may love with all your heart, 
With all your soul and mind, 

This perfect God you cannot know, 
Whose face you cannot find. 

You have no notion what He’s like, 
You cannot know His Will, 

He’s wrapped in darkest mystery 
But you must love Him still, 

And love Him all the more because 
He is the unknown God 

Who leads you blindfold down the path 
That martyred Saints have trod. 


And at the end he breaks out into the passionate prayer : 


O, by Thy Cross and Passion, Lord, 
By broken hearts that pant 

For comfort and for love of Thee 
Deliver us from cant. 
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Studdert Kennedy knew well what it was to wrestle 
for a faith that was able to face all the facts. His 
astonishing power of sympathy combined with the 
restless activity of his mind to enable him to see, as 
few men see, both sides of any subject of debate. And 
this in its turn made it impossible for him to accept any 
theory simply on the ground that it was generally accepted 
as orthodox. 

When in 1918 his first prose book, The Hardest Part, 
was published, and the verses, expressing in the most 
vivid and moving form his thoughts and feelings, which 
Bishop Gwynne had got the S.P.C.K. to publish from 
time to time for distribution to the men at the front, 
were gathered together and published under the title 
of Rough Rhymes of a Padre, many of us were inex- 
pressibly thrilled by them. How well I remember 
reading them for the first time, when they reached me 
at the Corps School at which I was serving in France. 
Studdert Kennedy seemed to me then, and I have 
never changed my opinion, to be expressing as I had 
never been able to express it myself the very lesson 
that God was striving to teach us, through all the tragic 
experiences of the War. 

No doubt the thought was rough and to some extent 
unbalanced: no doubt there were aspects of the truth 
other than those he had seen so vividly at the time. 
No doubt he seemed to the superficial reader to deny 
altogether, that which in fact he was only reinterpreting, 
the doctrine of God’s omnipotence. No one in fact 
believed more firmly than he did that God 1s omnipotent, 
just because He is Love, and Love 1s the only power in 
the world which can never be defeated because, out of 
its own apparent defeat, it can win its greatest victories. 
That for Studdert Kennedy was the central lesson of 
the Cross: and he had himself loved deeply enough 
and steadfastly enough to have proved the doctrine 
true in his own experience. 

Of course he did not please those thin-blooded 
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theologians who spin their academic theories out of 
the verbal traditions of the elders and never put them 
to the test of life. He believed whole-heartedly that 
the answer to the profoundest of all questions, ‘‘ What 
is God like?’’ was to be found in Jesus Christ; 
“‘ God,” as he put it himself, ‘‘ revealed in the only terms 
I can begin to understand, which are the terms of perfect 
human personality.’”’ His utterances, in the midst 
of the stress and fury of the War, may have lacked, 
did lack, without any doubt, the balance and the polish 
of the writer who sits quietly in his study, surrounded 
by his books, oblivious of the roar and bustle of the 
world, but at least they had a reality and power to meet 
the actual needs of living and suffering men, which 
most of the academic metaphysicians might well envy. 
At least he showed to thousands of men a God who 
could command their respect and win their love. And 
this, as he said himself, was his job: and no one ever 
did that job better than he did it. 

Studdert Kennedy returned from the War afire with 
two profound convictions : first that war is an altogether 
evil thing. If he had ever had any romantic illusions 
about the glory of war, they had perished in the furnace. 


Waste of Muscle, waste of Brain 
Waste of Patience, waste of Pain, 
Waste of Manhood, waste of Health 
Waste of Beauty, waste of Wealth, 
Waste of Blood, and waste of Tears, 
Waste of Youth’s most precious years, 
Waste of ways the Saints have trod, 
Waste of Glory, waste of God,— 

War ! 

(The Unutterable Beauty, p. 21.) 


That was what he felt about war. But he was under 
no illusions, either, about Peace, whether peace in general 
or the so-called Peace of Versailles. Peace, he saw, 

1 What Studdert Kennedy thought about the Treaty of Versailles 


can be read in the terrible stanzas of the poem entitled ‘' Dead and Buried ”’ 
in the volume The Unutterable Beauty, p. 71. 
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was not, as men commonly supposed, the mere absence 
of armed strife. ‘‘ The very idea of peace in which 
there is no conflict is what the psychologists call a 
compensatory phantasy, that is a dream to which the 
mind betakes itself as a refuge from reality. When 
we are wearied with the perpetual conflict which is 
the essence of life we fall back upon the dream of passive 
peace. But it is a dream pure and simple and can 
never become a reality in this or any other life.’”? 
True peace, meant, he saw, not the absence of conflict 
but the substitution of creative conflict for destructive 
conflict. 


Peace does not mean the end of all our striving, 
Joy does not mean the drying of our tears ; 
Peace is the power that comes to souls arriving 
Up to the light where God Himself appears. 


Certainly peace did not mean the end of his striving. 
It soon became evident that he was needed for work 
far beyond the confines of his Worcester parish and 
indeed of any parish. So he resigned St. Paul’s in order 
that he might be able to answer the call for lectures 
and sermons, which came to him, now that he had 
become famous, from all over the country. 

After six months, during which he was attached to 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, under the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, who gave him a warm welcome and a free 
hand to do any work that he felt called upon to do, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury” offered him the living 
of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, one of those City 
churches the surrounding parishes of which have 
now practically no resident population. This meant 
that Studdert Kennedy was set free from the ordinary 
routine of parish life, and was able for the greater part 
of his time to devote himself to the work of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, the object of which is to promote 


1 The Warrior, The Woman, and The Christ, p. 99. 
2 Afterwards Lord Davidson of Lambeth. 
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goodwill and co-operation throughout the industries of 
our land. 

The Fellowship has its local representatives in various 
centres of industry and from time to time organizes 
Crusades in industrial areas, with a view to proclaiming 
the truth that the true solution of all our industrial 
problems is only to be found by the application of 
Christian principles of fellowship and mutual service 
to the whole life of industry. Into the work of the 
I.C.F. and in particular into its Crusades, Studdert 
Kennedy threw the whole of his being. The kind of 
message he delivered to vast concourses of men in the 
industrial areas is to be found in the book published 
not very long after the War with the title Lies! 
The main theme of that book, as indeed of his whole 
message, might be said to be the omnipotence of love. 
He saw that the root of nearly all our evils, in international 
as well as in industrial and social life is fear: that 
when they are afraid men always tend to put their trust 
in force, in some form or another, and that force always, 
in the long run, fails, because it always provokes counter- 
force. Love alone casts out tormenting fear, and love 
alone can wring victory from seeming defeat. As in 
the War, so in his post-war Crusades, Studdert Kennedy 
displayed in his own conduct the truth he so passion- 
ately believed. On more than one occasion he found 
himself faced by the organized opposition of men 
determined that the Christian message should not 
get a hearing. On at least one occasion they threatened, 
as Mr. Kirk tells us, to “‘do him in’’: but no threat 
of personal danger could stop him from proclaiming 
his Gospel. 

But it must not be imagined that Studdert Kennedy’s 
work was all of this character. He was far more than 
a mere orator, delighting to address great crowds of 
men. He loved, I believe, even more to address little 
companies of earnest folk, gathered together in Retreat, 
or in the middle of a week-day morning, at a Parochial 
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Mission. To such small gatherings Studdert Kennedy 
gave of his very best, and how good that best was may 
be gathered from the volume, published after his death, 
under the title The New Man in Christ, consisting 
largely of the notes of addresses delivered by their 
author at Retreats. 

Of his work at Parochial Missions I was privileged 
to have some personal experience. In 1925 I had the 
singular good fortune to be invited, by the Rev. Pat 
McCormick, D.S.O., who was at that time Vicar of 
Croydon, to assist Studdert Kennedy in a ten days’ 
Mission at the Parish Church of Croydon. It was 
one of the happiest experiences of my life. I could 
not myself attend Studdert Kennedy’s Mission Services, 
as I was engaged at the same hour every evening, but 
I shall never forget going one evening straight from my 
Mission Service to the Croydon Theatre, at which he 
was to deliver an address. When I arrived at the 
theatre, ten minutes before the hour of the meeting, 
I found that there were only two vacant seats in the 
whole building. Ten minutes later Studdert Kennedy 
walked on to the stage alone, and though he had just 
finished conducting a Mission Service which had 
lasted an hour, he spoke for another hour, and during 
the whole time, except for an occasional burst of laughter 
at some of the humorous points he made, you could 
have heard a pin drop. The impression he made then, 
as always, was profound. 

But just as clear in my memory are the evenings at 
the vicarage, when the long day’s work was over. There 
we sat round the fire and talked to a late hour. H. M. 
Tomlinson, whose great book, All Our Yesterdays, 
had not yet appeared, used to drop in most evenings. 
It is impossible to give an impression to other folk of 
those delightful evenings, when we discussed everything 
in heaven and earth, and Studdert Kennedy, tired 
though he was, brought out of the treasures of his mind 
things new and old. On one evening, towards the 
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end of the Mission, he was overcome by his old enemy, 
asthma, and could hardly crawl upstairs to bed: by 
next day he was himself again and carried through his 
Mission triumphantly to the end. 

The following year he came and took a Mission in 
my own parish of St. Peter’s in Thanet. It was taken 
under great difficulties. A sudden mysterious outbreak 
of that distressing disease polio-myelitis, which broke out 
just before the Mission was to begin and continued for 
some time, kept many away who would otherwise 
have attended the services. And the weather was just 
about as bad as it could be. But no adverse circum- 
stances made the slightest impression on Studdert- 
Kennedy and the fact that the crowds of eager folk who 
flocked to the services, had come in spite of great 
obstacles, seemed to inspire him and them to make the 
most of the opportunity. At each Mission Service he 
gave two addresses: one on the Creed and the other on 
Prayer. To him Prayer was the very breath of life, 
and in the course of his Missions he must have taught 
thousands to pray with reality and power, who hardly 
knew before what prayer meant. Those who desire 
to know the kind of way in which he interpreted the 
ancient Creed of the Church, and made it live for men 
and women of the twentieth century, will find a charac- 
teristic exposition of it in the book he published under 
the title Food for the Fed Up (Hodder and Stoughton). 

In the mornings during this Mission he gave a 
wonderful course of meditations on the Twenty-third 
Psalm, which none who heard them could ever quite 
forget. It was in such addresses as these that he gave 
the very deepest that was in him. Naturally at that 
time, when he was living in my own vicarage, I got 
to know him even better than I had before. I remember 
how in the evenings, after the last service of the day 
was over, and he had seen the last of those who sought 
a personal interview with him, he read aloud to my 
wife and myself the manuscript of his only novel, 
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subsequently published under the title, I Pronounce 
Them. It seemed to me to be the most characteristic 
attempt on his part to deal absolutely honestly with 
the ideal of Christian Marriage, without glossing over 
a single one of the difficulties which that ideal involves. 
Studdert Kennedy never would burke a real problem: 
or send any troubled and anxious soul away with a merely 
conventional answer to his difficulties. And it was 
just because of this luminous sincerity of his, combined 
with his deep humanity, that men brought problems 
to him that they would never have mentioned to the 
average parson. And his only novel was born of the 
agony with which he wrestled with problems brought 
to him by such troubled and tempted enquirers. 

Little did I think, on those evenings in the winter of 
1926, that in less than two and a half years his life’s 
work here would be ended. In those two and a half 
years I saw him several times. Always his eager mind 
was wrestling with some new problem: and as had 
been his lifelong habit, he was deep in the study of some 
big and important work dealing with the problem he 
was facing at the moment. It was indeed characteristic 
of the man that he was never content to study any 
subject at second-hand. When he wanted to get at 
the marrow of Communism he must first master Karl 
Marx himself. In psychology he would read the books 
of Freud and Jung. Before he wrote his book, The 
Warrior, The Woman and The Christ, he had read and 
mastered the whole of Briffault’s great book The Mothers 
—in three volumes of some 800 pages each. How he 
found time to read these big books in the midst of his 
busy life was a mystery to me. Much of his reading 
must, I think, have been done late at night. It was 
characteristic of him to bring big books with him to 
read even while he was taking a Mission, and it was 
amusingly characteristic too, that, when he left, he 
should pack all his own books (together with one or 
two he had borrowed from me) and leave sundry personal 
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belongings—such as his pyjamas and his sponge— 
behind. It was said that he left behind him a trail of 
such things, as he journeyed over the country. 

He died quite suddenly. He had promised to preach 
a course of Lenten Addresses in Liverpool, and though 
he was feeling far from well he would not break his 
promise. But the combination of his old trouble, 
asthma, and an attack of influenza, was more than his 
strength, exhausted by labour such as few men would 
have attempted, could stand, and he died during the 
night of March 7th, 1929, in his 46th year. 

Re-reading what I have written I cannot but feel 
that I have done far less than justice to the memory 
of my friend. I wish I could have conveyed to others 
something of his truly Christ-like character. One of 
his most striking virtues I find I have never mentioned 
at all—his amazing humility. Never at the height of 
his fame, when, wherever he went, people thronged 
in thousands to hear him speak and he could hold them 
breathless for over an hour at a time (and he rarely 
spoke for less than an hour), did he shew the slightest 
sion of pride or self-satisfaction. I never heard him 
speak of himself, except to confess that he had not yet 
found an answer that seemed to him satisfactory to some 
problem which was baffling him. On one occasion he 
is reported to have said to an ordination candidate, 
who had consulted him about the essential qualifications 
for the Ministry of the Church, ‘‘ My ministry, such 
as it is, might be regarded as a success, but all I’m 
conscious of is continual failure.” On the lips of some 
men that remark might have seemed unreal: but from 
his lips it was altogether sincere. No one could look 
into the depths of his great, luminous, brown eyes, 
with (as many people noticed) a depth of sorrow and of 
pity in them, and doubt for one moment the flaming 
sincerity of the soul that looked out through them— 
the flaming sincerity and the hunger for righteousness 
in the sense in which Jesus spoke of righteousness, 
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exceeding the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees— 
the righteousness of one who longs to be made perfect 
in love. “ Blessed are they which hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for they shall be filled. . . . Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.’ Those 
are the words that come inevitably into my mind as | 
think of the friend to whom I, together with thousands 
of other men and women, owe a new vision of God. 
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OR THE PURPOSE of this volume no one, perhaps, 
15 would be more fitted to write the account of Bishop 

Edward King, of Lincoln, than his butler, for he 
was wont to describe his master as a “‘ good Christian 
man.’ Exactly what was connoted by these words, it 
might be interesting to enquire. Certainly in the fullest 
sense of their meaning, they express very adequately 
what Bishop King was. 

Bishop Creighton described character as ‘an 
atmosphere rather than a sum of qualities.’”’ If these 
words were true of anyone, they were most true of the 
subject of this chapter. Just as there are in the atmos- 
phere ultra-violet rays, which extend beyond the 
ordinary colours of the prism, so those, who knew 
Bishop King best, felt that there were, so to speak, 
ultra-violet traits of character, which no pen could 
describe, and realized that there were ultra-violet rays of 
beauty in his face, which no painter’s brush had depicted. 
But the beneficial effect of them was most perceptible 
to those who really experienced them. It requires a 
Christian Homer with his clarity of expression and 
great rolling hexameters to bring out the transparency 
and even flow of his character. 

However rash it may be to try to describe Bishop 
King, the attempt must be made. If readers should 
feel that there is something egotistical in this attempt, 
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the writer trusts that they will accept his apology, for 
he feels that owing to the nature of the case it cannot 
be altogether avoided, and that thereby there may be 
revealed a side of the Bishop’s character which has 
never before been really made known to the public. 

The writer cannot find a better starting point for 
this sketch than the words of S. James’s Epistle—‘‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’’ Never 
were these words more exemplified than in the life 
of Bishop King; and they further give the reason 
of the writer’s close contact with him. About half- 
way through the period during which Edward King 
was Pastoral Professor at Oxford one of his brothers- 
in-law died leaving a widow and seven children all 
under twelve. He took them all into his house at 
Christ Church and kept them there for half a year, 
till his widowed sister could find a house for herself 
and family. In spite of all the academic and 
ecclesiastical demands on him, he found much time 
to devote to his nephews and nieces, guiding their 
education and entering fully into their amusements. 
Thinking it would be of advantage to one of his nephews 
to know a little Greek before he went to school, and 
at the same time desiring to help a poor scholar of 
Pembroke College, he sent him to this man and paid 
for his teaching. While the Eights were on he took his 
eldest nephews and nieces every night to watch the 
races on the Christ Church Barge. Soon it became an 
understood agreement that, whenever he was at liberty 
on a Saturday afternoon, he took them for a walk. The 
value and enjoyment of those walks could never be 
forgotten. They were far more than physical exercises. 
He made up four simple and quaint rules for a good 
walk, the meaning of which perhaps may not be obvious 
at first sight. 

1. Dirty your boots. By this he meant that it was 
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better for children to take a good cross country walk 
at the risk of getting muddy, than to walk delicately 
on pavements. 

2. Reduce your ignorance. He was anxious that 
the mind as well as the body should be benefited by 
observing various objects of nature. He would never 
say increase your knowledge, lest this should tend to 
intellectual conceit. He would lay great stress on 
Cowper’s words : 


Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble, that he knows no more. 


3. Sweeten your temper. In his sympathy he was 
fully aware how a good walk could drive away the 
irritations which lead to a bad temper. 

4. Lighten your liver. Here, again, he was conscious 
how much moodiness may be due to physical causes. 
Thus he saw how a walk could conduce to physical, 
intellectual and moral welfare. Owing to the 
simplicity of his language and the quaintness of his 
illustrations persons might easily fail to detect the 
strong principles underlying them. 

The same kind of ideas guided his plans for his 
holidays abroad. On one occasion he wrote out and 
gave to each of his companions these words, as a good 
guide for a holiday—Da mihi quietem et salutem corporis 
et anime, simulque opportunam ad te vacationem. On 
one tour, having thoroughly refreshed the body by a 
stay in Switzerland, he said to his companions, “* Now 
we must do something to improve the mind,” and he 
planned to visit some of the finest French Cathedrals. 

Few persons have been so thoroughly penetrated by 
that spirit of sympathetic condescension, which was 
one of the profound lessons of the Incarnation of Our 
Lord. This characteristic made his life very attractive 
to young and old. Two simple instances of this may 
be mentioned. While he was Professor at Oxford 
he attended some Botanical Lectures at the Botanical 
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Gardens with a niece in order to encourage her in 
the study of flowers. For two or three years he went 
with his nephews and nieces to the seaside, and in 
order to help them to take an interest in seaside objects 
he began to learn about sea-weeds and would join them 
in hunting for them over the rocks and try to 
identify them in the evening. He was always ready 
to become a learner with learners. 

One great secret of his influence in teaching was his 
readiness, to use his own expression, to play Dominoes 
with individuals. By this he meant, that if you wish 
to teach people you must be prepared to meet them on 
their own level. At times he could have been heard 
twitting learned Oxford Dons for their failure to pay 
attention to this. He would say to them in his play- 
ful way, “If a ploughboy presents a blank to you it 
is no use bringing out your great sixes of knowledge, 
you must begin by playing blank to him, and perhaps 
gradually and in time you may so lead him on and 
draw out something from him, which will enable you 
to play your sixes. Once in conversation with him 
about some learned book, he ended with the words, 
‘Don’t think you have mastered a book, till you can 
explain it to a ploughboy!”’ 

He had, too, his own incomparable method of 
exercising discipline. He thought the true method 
was to be found in the Book of Revelation, ch. 11, 5 :— 
‘“ Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen.’”’ He 
would not dwell on a fault to be corrected, nor rebuke, but 
tried to remind the offender of what he was in danger 
of losing by his fault. The writer well remembers 
an instance of this. A younger brother and he, when 
they were small boys, had been fighting and their Uncle 
was called in to stop them. He came into the room and 
sat quietly down, and took the offenders one on each 
knee and began to talk about the Zulus (it was at the 
time of the Zulu war). He pointed out how heathen 
Zulus would fight with each other and try to kill people 
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with their assagais. Having thus interested them and 
made them forget their grievances, he said that little 
Christian boys ought to know better than fight each 
other. Having calmed them down, he let them go, 
and never again did any fighting take place between 
them. 

But beside his simplicity, those who knew him well 
could not fail to be struck by the largeness of his mind 
and great wisdom. To him could the words be truly 
applied, ‘‘ He knew what was in man.” The following 
letter, given almost in extenso, written to one about to 
go to Oxford, in whom he took a great interest, reveals, 
perhaps as much as anything this note of his character. 


“Maloja, 1887. 

“Well, Oxford is quite a new page in your history. 
It is a little world in itself, yet of wonderful influence. 
Since I have been away from Oxford and have seen a 
great many men who have not had the advantage of 
it, I see the value of it more and more on the character 
and general power of a man. 

‘But it is not the way in this world to have a great 
good without a corresponding risk. And so Oxtord 
has been a place of wreckage to many who bade fair 
when they started. One great danger, I am _ thank- 
ful to say, will be much less than it has been during the 
last thirty years. I mean as regards Belief and Un- 
belief. Of course you will meet with various opinions 
of all kinds and degrees, and you must remember that 
Unbelief exists in Oxford, and has a lawful home there, 
which it had not fifty years ago. Still, after being at 
Lancing, and especially after your home teaching and 
life, and the high example of your dear Father and 
Mother, I do not fear so much for you, yin this way, 
though it is in one sense the most fundamentally ruinous 
of all your dangers. The best way is to keep to your 
old habits of religion, I mean Prayer and Holy Com- 
munion, reading your Bible, keeping Sunday and so on ; 
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and when you find any great intellectual difficulty 
go to some sound man in Oxford, who is acquainted 
with the real intellectual difficulties of the day and ask 
him to help you. If you care, write to me and I can 
easily tell you of such a man. 

‘‘There are of course other darker dangers, the very 
darkness of which, I hope, after your early life, will be 
enough to turn you from them. I have known men, 
I am sorry to say, quite wreck their future in this world 
by their immoral life at Oxford, and short of that, 
not a few, I am sorry to say, fall into such sins that 
they lose the brightness of their life, and for years live 
as if they had a chain round their neck, and perhaps 
never come boldly to the front and do the work in life, 
which they might have done, but live crushed lives in 
fear. There is no reason, dear , why this should 
be, and I don’t for a moment think it will be so with 
you. Indeed, I have known many men go through 
Oxford as innocent as they entered it, and they would 
tell you it had been the purest and holiest and happiest 
time in their lives. Still, you must be on your guard. 
‘Watch and Pray,’ come home for your vacations, and 
write constantly home. Home is one of the best 
remedies for banishing these low and miserable 
temptations. 

‘‘ But there is another danger, which in some ways is 
more dangerous, because it is not so easily seen, being 
more mixed and not made up of one definite evil. The 
word which would probably express it is ‘fast’; it 
consists generally of disregard of authority, neglect of 
College rules, rows with tutors, idleness, cutting lectures, 
failing in examinations, extravagance, forgetfulness of 
Home, wretched selfishness, which sometimes causes 
great distress at Home and involves a man in debt, 
which takes him years to get rid of. This, , I think 
might be one of your greatest dangers, partly—not 
knowing the misery of sin you might be inclined to 
doubt its harm, and even wish to know a little of it. 
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I have seen several men, who have been brought up 
well and religiously fall into this snare, rather glorifying 
at first in going with ‘fast’ men, until too late they 
found that they had wasted their Oxford life, got a 
bad name with their Tutors, and caused far more 
anxiety at home than they even thought of causing. 
The chief thing, perhaps, is to beware of looking on 
a fast life as a free and happy life ; it must more or less 
lead to a life-long bondage of debt, or some evil habit, 
and anyhow bring a heavy burden of consciousness 
of wasted time and disappointed friends. 

‘So away with all this, ; there is not the slightest 
necessity for falling into any of these errors, and [| 
most sincerely hope and expect that you will not only 
keep clear of them yourself, but help others to keep 
clear of them also, and that is one of the happiest parts 
of Oxford life, when a man proves himself a true friend 
to another by standing firm himself, and by helping his 
friend to stand firm also. A friendship made by such 
relations is worth more than thousands of the mere 
companions, who hover round the money-spending 
fast men like moths round a candle. 

‘‘T hope, , that you will not only keep good your- 
self in Oxford, but do a great deal of good to others. 
That is the real object of going to the University—it 
is to get good that you may do good, in other words 
to fit you for the work of your future life. 

‘There is a great work to be done in England, and it 
should be your ambition to fit yourself to take part in 
it. You may live to see great changes and if so some 
confusion and perhaps suffering. You may see a great 
European War in which England will have to join, 
or you may see, though IJ hope not, the English Throne 
exchanged for a democracy; and the separation of 
Church and State first, and then the loss of the Throne. 
All these things and others like them are possible in 
your day; and if so, many will be alarmed and not 
know what to do. Then they will need men with 
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wisdom and courage to guide them. The first condition, 
I think, for real courage is Communion with God; 
a man must be independent of the idea of death, if he 
is to play any part that needs real courage. So above 
all things keep in Communion with God in the spirit 
of the Psalm ‘Show Thou me the way that I should 
walk in, for I lift up my soul unto Thee.’ Then you 
need not fear, come what may. But you should do 
your best to become acquainted with the kind of know- 
ledge which the people in your day will look to their 
leaders to possess. You ought (after the education 
which you have had) to have the right ambition of 
being a leader, at least, of some. 

‘But I shall go on for ever if I do not stop. 

‘Let these high and bright ideas and ambitions fill 
your mind, while you are preparing for Oxford, 
and ask God to help you to do His Will. This will 
lift you up above all lower thoughts of mere idleness, 
a selfish enjoyment of passing pleasure, and at the 
same time it will enable you to enjoy with safety all 
the manly sport and fun of Oxford life, and help you 
to choose companions whose friendship will be one 
of the greatest joys and blessings of your life.” 


This long letter contains so much that was 
characteristic of the Bishop’s mind, that it has been 
worth while to print it in its fullness. 

There is a passage in one of his sermons, preached 
at Oxford, which dwells on the same thought as that 
contained in the latter part of this letter. “If Oxford 
could realize its relation to England, and through 
England its relation to the world, and the meaning of 
the world in the sight of God, with what awe, with what 
a thrilling sense of responsibility, with what genuine 
seriousness, with what clinging to the Divine hand, 
would every student and every teacher work in this 
place.”’ 

Closely connected with the feature so prominent in 
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the foregoing letter, was a characteristic which can best 
be summed up in the words “ Ye are they which have 
continued with me in my temptations,’’ or to use his 
own expression he “ followed up” those to whom he 
felt he had a relation of responsibility. Those, who 
have read the volume of his Spiritual Letters, can see 
evidence of this. There are not a few persons, who 
could say that they owed their souls under God to his 
loving perseverance with them. One such instance is 
as follows:—One day during his Episcopate he had 
occasion to travel to Boston. Owing to the fullness 
of the first class carriages, he got into a third-class 
carriage, and there he found a young man, who was 
apprenticed in the works in Lincoln. He _ entered 
into conversation with him, and found out that he 
had nearly finished his time in the works, and was 
rather at a loss what to do, as apparently he had wasted 
a good deal of his time. He asked him to lunch with 
him on the following Sunday, and had a talk with him, 
and repeated his invitation several times. He found 
out, also, that he had never been confirmed, so he 
prepared him himself and confirmed him in his private 
Chapel, and invited him to make his first Communion 
there. Shortly after this this young fellow’s time was 
up, and he managed to get a place on a tramp steamer 
which plied along the West Coast of Africa. The 
Bishop told him whenever the steamer returned to 
England to write to him, that he might invite him to 
spend a day or two in Lincoln with him. After a 
while this fellow found a better position on the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and still the Bishop continued 
to invite him from time to time to spend week-ends 
with him. From the Manchester Ship Canal he went 
to a place near a large town in the Midlands, and being 
a man of some intelligence he rose to a place of 
responsibility. And before the Bishop’s death the 
Bishop had the satisfaction of hearing that he had been 
married and had a child and was going on quite steadily. 
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In the same kind of way, mutatis mutandis, he dealt with 
a clerk in the House of Lords, who had been com- 
mended to him while he was Professor at Oxford, and 
whom he was anxious to keep from joining the Church 
of Rome; and with a youth, with whom he came in 
contact in the bureau of the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
where he used to stay when he had duties to fulfil in 
London. 

Doubtless many persons would like to read about the 
Bishop’s habits of devotion, but there is strangely 
little to say about them. As a Bishop he was wont to 
attend a daily celebration of the Holy Communion on 
week days generally taking the service himself. He 
always said the Daily Office either with others if occasion 
allowed, or by himself. He devoted time to intellectual 
and devotional reading of the Bible and found oppor- 
tunities for carrying out St. Bernard’s words: Vacare 
considerationi and he _ practised private Confession. 
For the rest, to enter into Communion with God, he 
carried out Our Lord’s words: ‘‘ When thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door 
pray to thy Father which is in secret.” One small 
act might be mentioned. When he passed by the 
Prison, as he did sometimes on his walks, he generally 
took off his hat. 

He was evidently well versed in various books of 
spiritual guidance, as in the last address he ever gave 
to Clergy he said these words: “‘ The man who has 
the care of souls committed to him should study the 
different phases of the spiritual life in representative 
writings of the religious. They are often widely different, 
though the work of the same Spirit. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Holy Dying, Bishop Wilson’s Moral 
Maxims, Fénelon’s Writings, St. Francis de Sales, 
John Keble, and The Imitation of Thomas a Kempis 
are very different; but all represent the possibilities 
of human nature under the influence of the Holy Spirit.”’ 
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In these ways, according to the universal acknowledg- 
ment of the Diocese of Lincoln, he rose to carry out 
in his own life that which he recommended in a School 
Sermon. ‘‘ We want the old Scriptural word, ‘ Saints ’ 
to be a reality again in the nineteenth century; we 
want it here in England, not as a matter of antiquarian 
interest, or as a foreign exotic, but as something that 
has the power and beauty of natural life and growth, 
thoroughly loyal to the English Church and Nation.” 

A few words may be added about his Preaching. He 
won the hearts of his hearers by the beauty of his face, 
the tone of his voice and the sweetness of his message. 
His character shone out in his preaching. Two opinions 
may suffice. It is related that early in his episcopate 
he had been at a service vested in cope and mitre. 
After the service two women were talking about him, 
and one said to the other, “ What did you think of 
the Bishop,”’ to which the other replied, “‘ He looked 
like a beehive.” To this the first replied, ‘ Anyhow 
what came forth was as sweet as honey.’’ One day the 
present writer was talking about him to an old retired 
incumbent, who had been a Government chaplain in 
India, when the incumbent said to him: ‘“ No one’s 
preaching reminds me more of the teaching of the 
Master than Bishop King’s.” It was always full of 
simple illustrations conveying deep principles. Tief 
und einfach—‘‘ Deep and _ simple ’’—were favourite 
words of the Bishop. 

Like St. Paul, he could say “ My little children, of 
whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be formed 
in you.” ‘The last words which he wrote to his Diocese 
contain the message of his life and teaching. ‘‘ My 
great wish has been to lead you to be Christlike Christians. 
In Christ is the hope of unity and peace. In Him we 
may be united to God and to one another.” 

We will finish this sketch with the judgments of 
two great men. 

Dr. Brightman wrote of him as follows, “ As I think 
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of it all, the first and prominent impression seems 
to me that of extraordinary ability and distinction. 
From his playfulness right up to his administration 
there was nothing small or weak, and nothing un- 
successful, nothing commonplace or conventional. 
What everybody knew of his charity and tenderness 
and sympathy—which words seem too sentimental 
for the masculineness of it—was only in a sense a part 
of that ability. Or rather there were no parts—for 
it was all astonishingly one. There were no seams, 
no loose ends, but the one fact of himself, which 
seems unanalysable.”’ 

And Archbishop Randall Davidson wrote these words 
to him on his death-bed : 


‘Dearly loved and honoured Bishop and brother, 


“TIT am—we are—profoundly touched by the letter 
so characteristic in its gentle power, which has reached 
me from your hand. 

“You know how, for many a long year, you have held 
up before our eyes the torch of what shines best and 
purest in the Church’s life, and now we are hourly 
praying Our Father that He will have you in His keeping 
at a time of weakness and perhaps pain. I have myself 
so frequent an experience of suffering from grave 
illness, that I have got to know well both the trials 
and the joys of it (and there are joys in abundance), 
and I always feel able to be in special touch with those 
who are stricken. 

“We joined in remembering you at our Celebration 
this morning in the Chapel you know so well. 

“Once more may our dear Lord guard and keep 
you. My wife joins in reverent love. 


‘Yours affectionately and gratefully, 


‘““RANDALL CANTUAR.” 
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T WAS LIGHTFOOT’S wish that his biography should not 
I be written. Three years after his death an unsigned 

article upon him appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
and in due course he was included in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, the account of him given there 
being from the pen of Dr. Hort. Until last year, there 
was no other source of information about him available 
except his published works. Towards the end of 1932, 
a memoir of him appeared under the title of Lightfoot 
of Durham. It was the joint production of six of his 
friends who have all fulfilled the normal span of human 
life and were anxious that some portrait of the man 
whom they had known and loved should be drawn while 
there were still some hands qualified for the task. It is 
a matter for regret that one of the greatest of his prede- 
cessors, and his only namesake, Joseph Butler, lives for 
us only in his books. Beyond what they reveal, nothing 
is known about him. It would have been lamentable 
had similar oblivion been allowed to overtake Lightfoot. 
The time is, therefore, singularly opportune for presenting 
him to the present generation, despite the risk which 
must be run in bringing a great figure of the Victorian 
age to the notice of a world which has become accustomed 
to different standards. 

Joseph Barber Lightfoot was born in Liverpool, on 
13th April, 1828. His father, who was a Yorkshireman 
by birth, was a practising accountant. His mother was 
the daughter of a Birmingham artist of considerable 
repute, whose family belonged originally to Newcastle. 
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On both sides he was a son of the north-country, and 
to this fact may, perhaps, be ascribed a certain prosaic 
quality in his mind, while it is not unlikely that he 
owed something of his relentless accuracy to his father’s 
profession. 

When he was fifteen, his father died and the family 
went to Birmingham. At King Edward’s School he 
came under the influence of James Prince Lee, who four 
years later became the first Bishop of Manchester. 
Stories are still current of Lee’s harsh and unforgiving 
temper in later life. But there can be no question that 
he was a very great headmaster, and it was from him 
that Lightfoot derived his first enthusiasm for the 
studies in which he became famous. At school, Light- 
foot formed an intimacy with Edward White Benson, 
which was never interrupted until the day, forty-six 
years later, when the Archbishop of Canterbury stood 
by the grave of the Bishop of Durham. Brook Foss 
Westcott, who was a little their senior, made a third 
at Cambridge. 

When Tait became Bishop of London, in 1856, he 
wrote to Stanley (afterwards Dean of Westminster) to 
ask if he could suggest to him the names of any young 
Cambridge men whom he might ask to serve him as 
examining chaplains. Stanley mentioned Benson, Light- 
foot and Westcott as the three most suitable. As they 
were all under thirty at the time the selection does credit 
to his perspicacity. ‘The Bishop chose Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot went up to Trinity and, in 1851, was Senior 
Classic and first Chancellor’s Medallist in Classics. To 
these, the highest classical distinctions which the 
University could bestow, he added a first-class in 
mathematics. It 1s said that his classical papers did not 
contain anything which could fairly be called a mistake. 

In 1852, he was elected a Fellow of Trinity; in 1859, 
he became Tutor, and two years later Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity. He held this chair until 1875, when he 
passed on to the Lady Margaret Professorship. In 
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1870, when the Regius Professorship became vacant he 
declined it in order that Westcott might return to 
Cambridge. In 1871, he became a Canon of St. Paul’s, 
and with Church, Gregory, and Liddon helped to bring 
the Cathedral, as it were, to life and to make it the centre 
which it has now been for two generations. (It is said 
that when Charles James Blomfield drove away from 
his enthronement, in 1828, he exclaimed: ‘I wonder 
whether that great building will ever do anything for 
Jesus Christ ?’’) He became an intimate friend of 
Liddon: a fact which attests the goodness of both, 
equally. The two men had such different minds that 
they can have had little in common except their single- 
hearted devotion to our Lord. During these years he 
developed powers as a preacher which surprised even his 
oldest friends. They were destined to stand him in 
good stead afterwards. 

Early in 1879 he was nominated to the Bishopric of 
Durham. He was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, 
on St. Mark’s day. He held the see until his death, 
which took place at Bournemouth, on 21st December, 
1889. 

Naturally, the appointment was viewed by many with 
considerable misgiving. It was more than two hundred 
years since anyone who had not already proved himself 
in episcopal work had been set over the great see of 
Durham, which then included the county of Northum- 
berland. Lightfoot was beyond question the foremost 
scholar in the English Church, but his administrative 
gifts had only been exercised within the comparatively 
narrow and highly-specialised circle of College and 
University affairs. It is true that the academic and 
ecclesiastical worlds had very much more in common then 
than they have now. The Universities had not been 
secularised to their present extent, and learning was 
still regarded as of importance for the clergy. But, 
was it possible to feel confident that Lightfoot’s 
antecedents had qualified him to grapple with the 
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practical problems which the Bishop of Durham would 
be compelled to face ? Conversely—if his literary work 
were extinguished by the weight of affairs, would not 
the loss to the Church be greater than any gain which 
could accrue from his episcopate ? Were not Cambridge 
and St. Paul’s the two places where he could make best 
use of his singular gifts ? Was it not a mistake so to 
order things that for the rest of his life they would only 
know him as an occasional visitor ? 

The Bishopric of Durham 1s unique in England in that 
for many centuries it was a palatinate. This means that 
the authority of the Crown was vested in the Bishop, 
and that all the rights of the Crown were his. A 
century has elapsed since this was brought to an end, 
but something of the old prestige still clings to the see. 
It ranks next after London and the occupant always 
has a seat in the House of Lords. The Bishop of 
Durham alone of English Bishops encircles his mitre 
with a coronet and displays a sword as well as a crozier 
on his seal to show that he once exercised temporal as 
well as ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He is entitled to 
wear a purple cassock in memory of the fact that he was 
an Farl-Palatine. His rights have now passed to the 
Crown, but to this day the loyal toast in Durham Castle 
runs, ‘‘ The Earl-Palatine of Durham, commonly called in 
England King George V.”’ (The Archbishops added a 
coronet to their mitres about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, though for them it is an illegitimate and 
meaningless ornament. The notion that any Bishop 
is entitled to wear a purple cassock qua Bishop is hardly 
older than the present century and probably originated 
in the brain of an ecclesiastical tailor.) 

Bishop Lightfoot came to a great see rich in historic 
traditions just after it had been submerged by the flood 
of the industrial revolution. The development of coal 
and iron had changed the face of the land, and had 
created enormous wealth. The population had more 
than doubled in two generations, and was still increasing 
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rapidly although material prosperity was slightly on the 
wane. A new situation had arisen, and it is no dis- 
paragement of the really great work of Charles Baring, 
who had held the see since 1861, to say that he was 
too much of the old order to be capable of meeting the 
demands of the new. Lightfoot grasped the position 
in a manner which suggests that he might have risen 
to the highest rank in the army, and in a very short 
time had not only reorganised the diocese, but had 
infused new life into what he had created. In 1882, 
Northumberland became a separate diocese with a 
Bishop at Newcastle, and although the Tyne is a some- 
what arbitrary boundary, this reduced the administrative 
task of the Bishop of Durham to more manageable 
proportions. 

The formation of a new diocese is always a formidable 
undertaking and called for more effort in 1882 than it 
does to-day. But the Bishop did not allow himself to 
be content with this achievement. He instituted the 
Diocesan Conference and made it a real power. The 
Rural Deaneries were increased from seven to eleven 
and new parishes were multiplied. The number of 
clergy rose rapidly and a regular system of Lay-Muinistry 
was created. It is no disparagement of his distinguished 
successors if as diocesan administrators they have done 
little save build on the foundations which he laid. It 
is hardly too much to say that he made it unnecessary 
or almost impossible for them to attempt anything else. 

Roughly, there were three classes of people with 
whom he had to deal. First, the territorial magnates 
who had inherited immemorial power and prestige; 
secondly, the captains of industry who were less familiar 
figures then than they are now; and thirdly, a very 
large population of colliers and shipwrights who were 
but just emerging from conditions of life which would 
now be regarded as intolerable. 

In an incredibly short time he became persona grata 
(immo gratissima) to them all. In appearance he was 
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not impressive. The portraits show a short thick-set 
almost clumsy, man, prematurely bald, with something 
not far removed from a definite cast in one eye. The 
lower part of his face was very heavy ; indeed it is said 
that when Richmond had completed the best-known 
portrait of him he declared that he had “the jaw of a 
murderer.’ His social gifts could not compare with 
those of (say) Samuel Wilberforce. He devoted but 
little time to social intercourse and was perhaps not 
thoroughly at ease in any society save that of young 
men. But men and women, old and young, high and 
low, recognised when they came into contact with him 
that he was a man of God. He was no doubt helped 
by the possession of a sense of humour. There is a 
story of a drive by coach in North Wales in company 
with Benson, who endeavoured vainly to induce him 
to lay aside a copy of Alice in Wonderland, which had 
just come into his hands, in order to admire the scenery 
through which they were passing. Though a really 
humble-minded man he was fully alive to the dignity 
of his position, and while his personal tastes and habits 
were very simple he thoroughly enjoyed his great house 
of Auckland Castle and all the state which went with 
it. But he was not content with merely enjoying these 
things. He shewed how they could be used in the 
service of the Church. 

The greatest need of the diocese when he came to it 
was men to staff its populous parishes. Oxford 
and Cambridge were still the principal sources from 
which the clergy were drawn, and their position made it 
natural that they should supply the south rather than 
the north. Except for those who belong to it by birth 
England ‘‘ beyond Trent’’ is still a strange land: 
sixty years ago it was hardly within the horizon of a 
south countryman. Lightfoot decided to invite a number 
of men who had just taken their degree to live with him 
as the final stage of their preparation for Holy Orders 
that he might ordain them to work in his diocese. He 
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had not been Bishop for six months before the idea 
took shape and the “‘ Auckland Brotherhood ”’ came into 
being. 

The original members were Sons of the House. 
They lived with the Bishop as members of his family, 
and he always spoke to and of them as his sons. Probably 
no one can understand as well as they how much the title 
‘“ Father-in-God,”’ which custom bestows on all Bishops, 
might mean: and they would find it impossible to 
explain to anyone else. After his death the Brotherhood 
was continued by his two immediate successors, but 
as they were both married it became necessarily less 
of a family and approximated more closely to a 
theological college. The march of events brought it 
to an end in 1914, and circumstances have precluded 
the possibility of its revival ever since. From first to 
last its members numbered 216, of whom 86 belonged 
to Lightfoot’s episcopate. 

It is probably true to say that no Bishop of modern 
times has done anything which has left so deep a mark 
upon the Church. Twenty years after Lightfoot’s 
death the Brotherhood was a real, living force through- 
out the north of England, and the inspiration which 
his ‘‘sons”’ had derived from him was undimmed. 
If I may be personal for a moment—I ama south- 
country man whose ministry began in the present 
century. I have spent a good many years in the north, 
and at one time my work led me to travel more than it 
does now. I do not think that the Church of England 
realises how much it owes, and will continue to owe 
for as far ahead as we can look, to the Brotherhood. 
The time has come when that ought to be said, It can 
only be said by someone who is not himself a member, 
but has had real opportunities of forming an opinion, 
and those who satisfy both conditions are probably few. 

To turn from the Bishop to the scholar. 

In 1861 he began to lecture as a Divinity Professor 
on the Greek Testament at Cambridge and the audience 
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soon exceeded the capacity of any lecture room which 
could be found. Eventually they were transferred to 
the hall of Trinity and even that was barely sufficient. 

He was the first person to point out that the language 
in which the New Testament is written deserves serious 
study as a language. It is not identical with the speech 
of Athens four centuries before, but it is not to be 
dismissed as a ‘ barbarous jargon’”’ on that account. 
It is the lingua franca of the eastern Mediterranean, 
capable of expressing fine shades of meaning with exact 
precision. What more can reasonably be asked of any 
language than that ? He called attention to the need for 
a new translation of the Bible, and naturally took part in 
the production of the Revised Version which was in pre- 
paration from June 30, 1870—June 20, 1884. The 
failure of this translation to achieve popularity 1s probably 
due to the fact that literary qualities have been unduly 
subordinated to academic accuracy. 

In 1865 he published the first edition of the first of 
his Commentaries on St. Paul, the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
Philippians and Colossians and Philemon (the last two 
in one volume) followed in due course. No one who 
reads them can fail to be struck by the range of his 
knowledge, the terse virility of his comments, and the 
independence of his judgment. It is not too much to 
say that they mark a new era in Commentaries, at any 
rate in English, and remain in structure and arrangement 
models of the kind of way in which such things should 
be done. The essay on “ The Christian Ministry,’’ in 
Philippians is of permanent value. It might with 
advantage be reprinted as a separate pamphlet and 
given to every deacon at his ordination. 

In spite of his immense capacity for work and his 
unflagging industry, his episcopal work did diminish 
his literary output. He was never able to produce a 
commentary on Ephesians (fifteen years after his death 
this gap was filled by one of his former chaplains), and 
it is a matter for regret that we have not got his con- 
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sidered judgment of Romans 16, the unity of 2 Corinthians 
and the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles. 

One of his most remarkable literary achievements 
deserves to be especially noted because it is the most 
likely to be forgotten. 

About the year 1870 a book was published anony- 
mously under the title Supernatural Religion. It was 
an attack on the trustworthiness of Christian origins of 
a thoroughly offensive kind. The author made a parade 
of learning which deceived the reviewers: a rumour 
got about that it was the work of Connop Thirlwall, 
formerly Bishop of St. David’s and it acquired a wide 
circulation. Between 1874-77 Lightfoot dealt with it 
in a series of articles in the Contemporary Review. He 
showed that the author had no real claim to be regarded 
as a scholar. His notes did not represent his own 
reading but had been copied, without acknowledgment 
and very unintelligently, from the works of other authors. 
The book did not in fact deserve to be taken seriously. 
Such was Lightfoot’s reputation that these articles 
stopped the sale of the book dead. Its name is probably 
almost unknown to-day. 

Some of the sermons on Northern Church-life, 
beginning with the ‘ Celtic Mission of Iona and Lindiis- 
farne’’ and ending with “ Joseph Butler,’ which he 
preached after he became Bishop, have been published in 
a volume called Leaders in the Northern Church. This 
book has, perhaps, never received as much attention as it 
deserves. The debt which English Christianity owes 
to Iona is ignored by the Book of Common Prayer and is 
insufficiently recognised by the Church at large. It 
is no disparagement of St. Augustine to say that our 
Church has other foundations beside those which he 
laid well and truly at Canterbury. 

Lightfoot’s magnum opus is his vast edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers—Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp— 
in five volumes. The period covered is 95-156, and 
the reader is placed in possession of everything which 
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is known about the Church during the obscure sub- 
Apostolic age. The task occupied him for more than 
thirty years and he was engaged upon it up to within a 
few hours of his death. This work can never be 
superseded, and it is difficult to see how it can ever be 
supplemented unless a copy of the works of Papias or 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews should ever 
come to light. If both these contingencies are remote, 
neither is inconceivable. 

The Epistles of Ignatius, who was Bishop of Antioch 
and suffered martyrdom at Rome about the year r1o, 
are of exceptional importance for the light which they 
throw upon episcopacy at this very early period. 
They exist in two versions—the shorter in Syriac, the 
longer in Greek. When Lightfoot began his work upon 
them he shared the opinion which was then general 
that the Syriac version was the genuine original and 
that the additions in the Greek were the interpolations 
of a later editor who wished to make Ignatius a more 
stalwart champion of episcopacy than he really was. 
His studies convinced him that the Greek version 1s 
the genuine one, and no one has tried to dispute this 
since. (One modern scholar, whose theories on some 
points are irreconcilable with what Ignatius said, has, 
indeed, suggested that the martyr-bishop was hardly 
in his right mind and that none of his contemporaries 
would have agreed with him. But this is not a critical 
argument.) 

When Lightfoot had completed seven years’ episco- 
pate he built a church in Sunderland as a thank-offering. 
It is dedicated, as is fitting, in the name of St. Ignatius 
the Martyr and the first incumbent was one of the early 
Sons of the House. 

Naturally the influence of his writings extended far 
beyond his own communion. But valuable as they are, 
and must remain for many years to come, they do not 
exhaust his contribution to learning. I do not think 
it is too much to say that he raised the whole level of 
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theological study in England, and set a new standard 
of achievement before Christian scholars. He saved 
the Church of England from being content with a 
dilettante level of performance, by writing something 
which the Germans were compelled to read. Teutonic 
thoroughness has long been proverbial, whereas the 
English standard tends to be too much that of the 
accomplished amateur. We may feel ourselves at 
liberty to dissent from Teutonic conclusions on many 
points, but ought to have nothing but admiration for 
the laborious exactness with which German scholars 
investigate and marshal facts. 

The Church of England occupies a peculiar position 
in Christendom. To many people it appears, not 
wholly without reason, to be neither the one thing nor 
the other—not genuinely “ catholic’’ and not honestly 
‘protestant,’ but pretending to be either alternately. 
Its position can only be maintained on its original 
foundation; namely, the appeal to Sound Learning. 
But it is obvious that a Church cannot pretend to appeal 
to learning—-almost contra mundum—if its own attain- 
ments are not in the first rank. Less than any other 
can it be content with amateur work. 

When Lightfoot was elected to a fellowship at Trinity 
the Oxford Movement had been in progress for twenty 
years and had already left a deep mark upon the Church. 
No one can wish to belittle what it did for the devotional 
life of the clergy, and for the externals of public worship. 
It also gave Englishmen a truer religious perspective 
by teaching them to regard their Church as something 
more than a national institution, and to consider its 
relation to other communions in other lands. But it 
is not unfair to say that the Fathers of the Oxford 
Movement were first and foremost propagandists. The 
very phrase Tracts for the Times attests that. They 
had very definite preconceived ideas as to the nature of 
the Church—actual and potential—-and they used their 
learning to support their ideas. They were not students 
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so much as men with a message to deliver. For then 
textual criticism, and ecclesiastical history as a subjec 
of serious study, hardly existed. If exponents of eithe 
of these branches of learning reached conclusion 
which the Tractarians disliked, an easy method o. 
dealing with them was to charge the authors with 
“infidelity.”” Pusey’s Commentary on Daniel is suff- 
cient to show how real was the danger of a surrender 
to obscurantism masquerading as faith. 

There is probably no one who is in a position to say 
what was Lightfoot’s attitude toward the movement as 
a whole. Probably it did not appeal to him at all on 
the side of ceremonial. But his biblical and historical 
work did much to fill up that which was lacking in it, 
and the debt which the Church owes him for this 
cannot be measured. He showed more clearly perhaps 
than anyone else has ever done that the temper of the 
scholar and historian is not incompatible with the most 
sincere and simple Christian faith and piety. 

Most men who achieve singular greatness owe some- 
thing to the circumstances of their time as well as to 
their own talents. It is not easy to imagine any 
surroundings which could have offered better scope 
for Lightfoot’s abilities than England as it was between 
1851 and 1889. The public with which he had to deal 
was comparatively small and intelligent. ‘‘ The Pictures ’’ 
and ‘‘ Wireless ’’ did not exist for the mental disinte- 
gration of the half-educated. Economic conditions 
allowed many things which are impossible now, and 
he came to the Bishopric of Durham at the moment 
when it needed exactly what he could give. 

It is possible that he would not be so impressive a 
personage were he alive now: just as it is possible 
that the sermons with which Liddon used to fill St. Paul’s 
would empty it were they delivered there to-day. But 
as I look back upon one who is to me only a historic 
figure it seems more and more clear that his contem- 
poraries did not exaggerate his greatness. Virile, genial 
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and affectionate, scholar and historian, teacher and 
ruler, erudite and humble, he stands “ four-square 
without a flaw.’”’ It is not easy to imagine any world 
in which he would not be pre-eminent, and I should not 
like to picture a generation which could fail to recognise 
that all his activities were inspired and dominated by 
singlehearted devotion to his Master. 
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T MAY PERHAPS seem unnecessary and indeed even 
I presumptuous for anyone to attempt to write a short 

life of Margaret MacDonald, seeing that it has been 
done twice by the one who knew her best, first, in a 
small private memoir for his and her personal friends, 
and second, at urgent request, a short but more detailed 
memoir for the general public. This last volume has 
gone through many editions, the last being in 1929. 

But it is not unfitting perhaps that a short life of her 
from a different and possibly a less intimate angle, should 
be written, especially as it is to form part of a volume 
entitled Great Christians—Margaret MacDonald was a 
great woman and she was undoubtedly a great Christian 
whose whole life was spent, consciously at first, and 
possibly unconsciously afterwards, in a deeply Christian 
attitude. One who knew her well says, “She had the 
spirit of Christianity stronger than anyone I have ever 
known.” 

She was born of well-to-do parents in 1870. Her 
father was a Professor of Chemistry, indeed she came of 
a long line of Doctors of Divinity, Doctors of Laws, 
and Fellows of the Royal Society, which surely gave 
some tinge to the marked characteristics in her of idealist 
practicality. 

Her mother died when she was three weeks old, and 
when asked who was to have charge of the child whispered 
‘““God,’”’ and then died. There is something strangely 
pathetic in the fact that she, who was motherless herself, 
was such a splendid mother to her own children. She 
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had a singularly happy childhood. She had sisters br 
her father’s previous marriage, who welcomed her, anc 
she had aunts and a grandmother on her mother’s side, 
who were devoted to her. But she was most chiefly 
blessed in her father. An eminent scientist and a most 
faithful Christian—welcoming all scientific discoveries 
and advances in knowledge, but denying that any of 
them made even a dent on the Christian shield. He had 
his prayer-meetings at the British Association gatherings, 
conducted his Bible-class, explaining to its members the 
questionings and even apparent confusion to which 
science seemed to have brought the greatest truths. 
Truth and the search for it were the dominating forces 
of his life, not just intellectual acquiescences. He was 
a Puritan in his outlook and-yet not in the least narrow. 
Religion is wider than any church—" My creed is larger 
than any church in Christendom,” he once wrote to his 
wife, and honesty more acceptable perhaps to her father 
than any creed, was the principle on which the child 
was brought up and which animated her as soon as she 
could understand. 

At the age of 15, Margaret Ethel Gladstone said, 
“IT want to try to live the Sermon on the Mount.”’ 
Eighteen years later she wrote, ‘‘ God help me to dedicate 
1894 to Thy service through serving my fellow men.” 
The awe of the Eternal was never out of her mind, the 
love of Christ guided every step she took and her work 
throughout her life seems like one continued sacrifice, 
one continued prayer. ‘The impression she made on 
people who knew her well was of a really selfless being— 
caring for herself not at all, wrapped up in the life of 
the spirit. 

As I have pondered over the writing of this short life 
I have been constantly reminded of St. Catherine of 
Siena. ‘There is more than a superficial resemblance 
between the two. One died at 33, and the other at 41. 
Probably if they had taken more care of ‘‘ Brother Ass,”’ 
they would have lived longer, and certainly in Margaret 
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MacDonald’s case, to our finite judgment, the causes for 
which she lived and died would have enormously benefited 
at the present time, had she been alive. 

Born into an atmosphere of Presbyterianism, she joined 
the Anglican Church and became a Sunday School 
teacher. But as time went on she abandoned first of 
all the dogma of eternal punishment, and later considered 
that in regard to social matters she could not be limited 
by what she felt was the ordinary Anglican standpoint. 
So she withdrew from the Church of England, and 
apparently from that time onwards had no formal tie 
with any Church, but this (while it inevitably laid her 
open to misunderstandings, if not misrepresentations, 
on the part of some who were content to follow the 
beaten track) did not seem to cause any impoverishment 
or weakening of her spiritual life, but only to deepen 
and broaden it. Perhaps she felt that by being freed 
from what she may have been taught to feel were mere 
ecclesiastical claims and demands she was able to follow 
her own chosen way of ministering to those who were 
distressed and oppressed. However all this may be, 
one of her friends said of her, “‘ to the grace of a cavalier 
she added the seriousness of the Puritan, and to the 
unconventionality of the Bohemian the deep quietude of 
the Quaker.’”’ She always thought the greatest authority 
of the truth of Christianity was the lives of those who 
professed it. 

In politics her family and surroundings were all 
pronounced Conservatives and it was not a bed of roses 
for her when she became a Gladstonian Liberal. She 
nowhere relates how much worse it must have been when 
she became a Socialist. 

From her earliest years she gave proof of considerable 
ability. ‘‘ She seemed bigger than the rest of us,’’ one 
of her schoolgirl friends said. Another said, ‘ We 
were always impressed with her extraordinary brightness 
and with the ease with which she did her work. She 
was so versatile and saw through a problem as soon as 
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it was broached. Her scientific inheritance seemed to 
make it easy for her to examine a subject in detail, as 
well as to recognise itasa whole. We always expected her 
to know all about everything.”’ ‘“‘ In social work,’’ adds 
the same friend, ‘‘ Margaret first introduced us to a small 
Boys’ Club in Kensington where she often spent evenings 
and helped the boys with handwork, etc.” ‘* She showed 
that especial gift—hospitality—which distinguished her 
through life. She knew how to make every kind of 
person—boy, girl, man or woman, at home, and her 
manner was always exactly the same with every sort of 
person.” 

She began to keep a diary in 1883, when she was 13, 
this she went on doing till 1896, when she was married. 
After that life probably became too full to enter up the 
everyday doings, and, in any case, she had such a wonder- 
ful and accurate memory that entering up engagements 
never was really necessary. 

As showing the wide, big interest she always took in 
affairs, the following extract from a letter she wrote in 
1895, to her cousin Mary Thomson, will be of interest. 
Incidentally, it contains the first mention of the man 
who afterwards became her husband. Speaking of the 
Temperance question and its relation to party politics 
here, and more especially perhaps in America, she says— 
“Of course, in America this Temperance question is 
a very burning one and there the advocates of ‘Temperance 
measures (or what they call such, I don’t think Prohibition 
very temperate myself) are divided into two camps: 
those who try to push them through by working the 
Republican Party, and those who try to get a third party 
independently, and run their own candidate. The same 
question 1s dividing the Socialists now in this country, 
some of them want to push the Liberals and Radicals 
as far as they will go, and others are starting the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party of their own. On this point I agree 
more with the latter and am doing some writings to help 
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Southampton). I shall also do some for one or two of 
my orthodox Liberal friends as well, but the other 
represents my views really much better though I can’t 
suppose he has any chance of getting in.’” The candidate 
(our present Prime Minister, of course) tells us in most 
poetic and beautiful words his version of it. ‘‘ When I 
was just beginning to move out of the humbler ranks of 
the Labour Movement and was candidate for Southamp- 
ton in 1895, I was lying ill in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
One day a letter enclosing a subscription ’’ (the writer 
does not say for how much, but it is generally believed 
to have been for £100) ‘‘ to my election fund came there 
with very kindly words accompanying it. The signature 
was ‘M. E. Gladstone.’ Thus our companionship 
began.’ ‘‘She told me the other day,” he adds, “ that 
some treasured scraps of poor paper hold in keeping 
the emotions of the months that followed, and on a grey 
November day in 1896, a gracious soul which beamed 
from a happy face looking younger than the years it 
had seen, came to meet me, not to leave me again till 
we bade each other adieu in the presence of Death.’ 

The story of her life and influence as told by Ramsay 
MacDonald (from which the above is a short extract) in 
her Memoir written at her dying request in 1911, puts 
most beautifully the quality of her character and charm. 
Probably too, long after many political speeches and 
utterances have been forgotten and have withered with 
the years, even becoming out-of-date perhaps, this small 
book will last, for, as one who knew them both very well 
says, ‘‘ it enshrines the deeper beliefs and great endeavours 
not of one but of two fine spirits. Certainly no one 
who has left this memoir unread can 1n the least under- 
stand, much less appreciate, the Prime Minister’s real 
outlook on the world.’’ ‘‘ Nor,’’ he continues, ‘‘ can 
they quite fathom the deep heart of our (the Labour) 
Party.’’ (It is of course, an undoubted fact that our 
British Labour Party has always been definitely religious. 
unlike the corresponding political parties in other nations, 
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Most of the leaders are men and women of real piety, 
some being local preachers, some indeed ordained 
ministers, working definitely in and for whatever Church 
they belong.) Margaret MacDonald lived in the spirit, 
it was indeed her whole life. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to estimate her influence in the Party in this 
direction and equally impossible to conjecture what was 
lost, not only to the Party but to the country at large, 
by her death. Not only in this country, of course, but 
the world, for she resembled her father in this amongst 
other things, that all the world was her parish. 

She wrote the two chapters on Indian women in her 
husband’s book: The Awakening of India. They show 
intensely keen, sane observation and marked sympathy 
for and with the people about whom she was writing. 
Of course she, by the very fact of her being a woman, 
was able to get information about this very important 
side of Indian life that was denied to him. Moreover, 
her own deeply spiritual, somewhat mystical nature, 
was able to comprehend what is so very marked a feature 
of the Indian outlook. Probably now and always, the 
two dominating influences in the life of the Indians are 
their religion and their womenfolk. Women are con- 
servative by nature, and how much must this be so in 
the case of women who have never seen any men except 
their nearest male relations, and yet, as she points out, 
they may well deserve the title of strong-minded ladies. 
How many reforms that are suddenly stopped owe this 
reactionary action to the unseen influence of the women ? 
She saw plainly that one of the very most important 
reforms in India, as indeed everywhere, is education 
and more education, perhaps more especially for the 
women, because she found that the highest number 
of girls attending any school was 5.9 per cent. in Bombay, 
and in the United Provinces only 1.2 per cent. Yet 
things do move even in India, because when in 1829 
the British Government abolished Suttee—the burning 
of the widow with her dead husband, a huge petition 
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against its abolition was presented, the names of which 
included a large number of the best Calcutta families. 
As she remarked in 1910, “It would be difficult now 
to get one signature in favour of its restitution.”’ All 
through these two most interesting chapters she stressed 
the vital importance to the future well-being of India 
of the influence of the women, not those who, becoming 
westernised, have a municipal vote and belong to various 
political organisations, but those vaster numbers of 
women who are behind the purdahs, and thus hidden 
from our Anglo-Indian officials. 

It is probable that the difficulties we Westerners have 
in understanding India, and those Indians have in 
understanding us, would be lightened by our realising 
how powerful is this influence. How to enlist that 
influence and to induce the women of the country to 
co-operate with us in its progress and good government, 
is a problem which, if it is to be satisfactorily settled, will 
need patience, effort, money, and above all, sympathetic 
imagination, and a power of looking at things from the 
point of view of other people. This is at least as true 
now as it was 23 years ago. 

Her death may be said to have left the Labour Party 
motherless. Her early experience in the Liberal Party 
taught her the value of the political hostess, and when 
she passed over to Labour she kept open house at 3, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where friends of the Labour 
Movement from all over the world found a warm and 
stimulating welcome. In one of her obituary notices 
occurs the following passage: ‘I have no hesitation in 
affirming that in their rooms at 3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
was more clear thinking on Labour topics and more 
constructive Labour work was planned than in 50 per 
cent. of official Labour meetings.’”’ Mrs. MacDonald 
was the soul of these gatherings. Always calm, watchful 
and logical to a high degree, she carried all meetings 
through without the slightest hitch and with that spirit 
of fraternity which is so often preached but so seldom 
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practised in Labour Circles. So that when she died 
it was not only a devoted wife that the Leader of the 
Labour Party lost, but also his chief Counsellor on many 
public matters. One cannot help feeling what an 
immense help and comfort she would have been to him 
had she lived. Indeed, her life might have altered the 
whole course of events, not only in the narrower sphere 
of the Labour Party, but of the movement and trend of 
affairs in the whole country, and so have affected for 
good the entire world. Her death was indeed one of 
those many things that we find quite impossible to 
understand. 

Amongst her numerous activities for the amelioration. 
of suffering and for the advancement of humanity she 
was an active member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Union of Women Workers, since become 
the National Council of Women. She did splendid 
work as Convener of the Industrial Committee and 
Secretary of the Legislation Committee. She was 
devoted to the Union, not only because she was 
devoted to some of its active members personally, but 
because the idea of people co-operating in the real work 
of life, who are divided by the phrases and labels and 
the different social status which separate men (and still 
more women), was one after her own heart. She defined 
the National Union of Women Workers as ‘“‘a Union 
to learn facts and tolerance.” 

She was also a member of the Committee which 
organised the Sweating Industries Exhibition in the 
Queen’s Hallin 1906. The Report then issued contained 
several papers from her pen. In 1908 she gave evidence 
before the Departmental Committee then enquiring 
into the conditions of sweated industries, and the findings 
of that Committee led to the establishment of wages 
boards. 

She was one of the best public speakers in England 
and always helped her husband in his political campaigns. 
Once in a public address she spoke of the lonely life of 
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an M.P.’s wife, and how at nights when her husband 
was away from her, she would watch over the housetops 
of London the light glowing in the Tower of St. Stephens, 
waiting until its sudden darkening told her the House 
was up and that Mr. MacDonald would soon be home. 

In all her work she was greatly concerned about the 
consequences of industrial conditions on the character 
of the manhood, the womanhood and the childhood of 
the future. Women make nails—‘' Yes,’’ she would 
say in answer to the statement—‘ but what does their 
nailmaking make of women ? ”’ 

She had joined the Women’s Industrial Council on its 
formation in 1894, and was straightway made the 
secretary of its Statistical Committee—work after her 
own heart, precise and definite, and involving extensive 
foreign correspondence. 

She was also on the Investigation Committee from 
1895 to 1907, when she, with a band of devoted fellow- 
workers, resigned from the Council. It had done 
splendid work in helping to improve the lot of women 
and children. Out of this arose the Women’s Labour 
League which was perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment of her busy life. She and her friend, Mrs. J. 
S. Middleton, were the secretaries till Mrs. Middleton’s 
death in April, 1911, when Mrs. MacDonald carried on 
the work till her death in September. Almost her 
last act was to try to raise money for the Baby Clinic 
which, in addition to its own usefulness, was to be a 
memorial of her very dear friend, Mary Middleton. 

Her object primarily was to help the Labour Party, 
but a further reason for starting the League was to help 
the women to keep pace with the men. She had seen 
so much of the husbands working in wider fields of 
education and learning, leaving the wives behind in an 
almost stifling atmosphere. Her own experience was so 
different. She shared all her husband’s aims and work 
to the full. ‘‘ Nobody who did not know Mr. and Mrs. 
MacDonald could have any idea of the work they—acting 
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with complete community of aim—steadily carried on. 
At their flat in Lincoln’s Inn Fields varied activities 
surged, committees came and went, meetings were 
planned, organisations launched. The centre of it all, 
tireless, smiling, urbane, was Mrs. MacDonald. Before 
the magic of her competence and good temper, difficulties 
and frictions flew away.’’} 

As was usual with her she could not bear that other 
women should have fewer privileges than she had. A 
great thinker has told us that the real nature of men and 
women is best revealed by the nature of that which shames 
them. Margaret MacDonald was herein revealed as 
the perfect Democrat. She was ashamed of the least 
shred of privilege—‘‘ When I degrade another I most 
of all degrade myself.” 

Her conviction always was that women should work 
alongside of men, but to get women who were timid and 
ill-informed to come forward and take their real place 
in the Movement, she felt they must have a separate 
organisation of their own, for which they were really 
responsible. Only so, with the experience thus gained, 
could they help their men to see more clearly the trend 
of affairs and not to be misled by false ideals. She felt, 
as so many of us do, that women are not so much like 
men as complementary to them, and that is the real 
reason why they are wanted in every department of 
public life. 

Into this work she brought and used the least promising 
of human material and she greatly rejoiced 1n its develop- 
ment. She made many shy and difhdent women who 
were very humble about themselves, feel they were 
really important and could do things to help. In modern 
speech, she was a real dispeller of the inferiority complex. 
She had, moreover, a correct measure of the humanity 
of Government departments and revelled in a combat 
with these reactionary forces. A consistent opponent 
of officialism, she fought strenuously and triumphantly 
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against attempts to cheapen female labour by extending 
its facilities. The struggling laundresses, florists and 
seamstresses, found in her a splendid champion, and the 
efforts she gladly put forward will make her name a 
grateful remembrance for generations to come. 

On the Suffrage question she took up a line rather 
different from other Labour women. She was an Adult 
Suffragist, but she could not understand people refusing 
to work for a more limited franchise on that account, 
just as she could not understand the idea of stopping all 
social work till the vote was won. She was indeed 
one of those pioneers whose work for the Woman’s 
Movement was invaluable. She opposed the “ feminists”’ 
indeed on some points of policy, and devoted herself 
mainly to improving the conditions of working women, 
but she was one with them in her aims and ideals. 

Her attitude to the employment of barmaids is quite 
understandable and is widely, but not universally, held. 
She regarded the occupation as wholly undesirable for 
women because it was urged that those who followed it 
must be young and attractive so as to act as a decoy to 
men and help in increasing the sale of drink, and that 
therefore, the employment of women in this capacity 
should be forbidden by law. ‘Those who took the other 
side held the view that unemployment would be caused 
thereby, that the women had a civilising influence, and 
that no avenue of employment open to men should be 
closed to women. But in 25 years great changes have 
taken place. We have had the Carlisle method of 
State Ownership, and the rather more limited Oxford 
Bill, as well as the far wider employment of women, and, 
had she lived, she would have modified her opinions 
and have realised that no occupation, properly so called, 
need be degrading to women nor be against Christian 
principles. 

A word or two must be said about her attitude to her 
own children. She regarded them (to quote from her 
husband’s Memoir) ‘‘ as treasures given to her to guard 
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and protect, not to twist and mould into a mere image 
of herself.” This was the spirit she inherited—she 
received in her own home freedom to act and think as 
her mind desired, and this freedom she maintained to 
the end. To quote further from the Memoir—* From 
their very birth she consequently taught her children to 
amuse themselves. She drove them back upon their 
own being, to find companionship and resource there. 
They lay, or crawled, on the floor for hours by her side, 
whilst she wrote or read, giving them now and then 
an encouraging nod or smile or word. When they began 
to move about they were taught responsibility and 
independence. She seemed to say—‘I am at hand to 
hold and to help if that be necessary, but I want you to 
develop your own little selves, so that you will become 
men and women and not creatures of circumstance.’ 
Her work was spiritual. It was to provide an atmosphere 
for them to breathe, a memory for them to cherish, an 
ideal for them to seek.” 

The Memorial to Margaret MacDonald was threefold : 


1. A piece of sculpture. 

2. The Baby Clinic at Notting Hill, as a joint memorial 
to Mrs. Mary Middleton, her great friend, and herself. 

3. A new Ward in the Leicester Children’s Hospital. 


Sir Laurence Gomme, in unveiling the Memorial in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on December 19th, 1914, said : 


‘‘ The great glory of Margaret MacDonald’s life is to have 
grasped and never to have relinquished her place in the world, 
her consistent and persistent effort to show her protective 
force with all its magnetic quality, around the helpless, the 
weak and the hopeless. She was pre-eminently busied with 
the idea of a great social organisation. She was impressed 
by the fearful wastage of useful lives which arose from the 
want of such organisation. To help to remove this was the 
real aim of her life. It led her to be active in such directions 
as the National Union of Women Workers (now the National 
Council of Women), the Women’s Industrial Council, the 
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Women’s Labour League, in all Factory Legislation as it 
affects women, and of course, it led her to see that women’s 
rights for political freedom must be claimed on the grounds 
of man’s equality with woman. She frankly acknowledged 
her love of men in their position as men. Her work and 
their work were correlative, not antagonistic.”’ 


This Memorial to her is the very best that could have 
been chosen. It is in a spot in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
that she must have looked down on many, many times 
when she was living at No. 3. It is a stone seat, a real 
resting place for tired people, and above it is carved a 
number of children coming to greet a central figure who 
is stretching out to help them, but in such a way as 
to give the impression that she is sending them away 
full of courage to try again, and to remove the brambles 
and difficulties of life. 

It was in this way she always dealt with her own 
children. They were taught to regard her as their very 
dearest friend, but they had personalities of their own. 
She was unfailingly courteous to them. They were 
always individuals with rights to be respected. 

A verse from one of the Hymns sung at the Memorial 
Service at St. Mark’s, Leicester, on Sunday, September 
17th, 1911, seems a fitting close to this short life: 


All that makes for human good 
Freedom, righteousness and truth, 
Objects of aspiring youth 

Firm to age she still pursued. 
Kind and gentle was her soul 

Yet it glowed with glorious might 
Filling clouded minds with light 
Making wounded spirits whole. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne as a leader of industry. To 

the more highly educated citizens, as to learned circles 
throughout the world, he was known as a student of 
the whole range of science and philosophy. 

It is a popular idea, encouraged by writers of fiction, 
that a leader or captain of industry must have a hard 
face and a hard heart. In a recent full-length drawing 
of an industrial leader, Mr. H. G. Wells has left out 
the heart altogether; or, at any rate, if Mr. Clissold 
was born with a heart it was soon worn out by self- 
indulgence and arrogance. His arrogance is shewn in 
what he quaintly terms a ‘‘mystical’’ experience, 
whereby he saw, in a vision, all surrounding persons 
and things dwindle down to microscopical proportions 
while he himself retained his normal stature. It is 
shewn again in the declaration that nowadays there are 
no women fit to be mates for such men as he: and in 
the prophecy that a new and better world, now about 
to emerge, will be brought to birth by the agency of 
such men as he. 

Such a captain of industry would be regarded askance 
by the kindly folk of Tyneside, where arrogance finds 
little favour. The citizens of Newcastle are proud of 
their city as the “‘ metropolis of the North’ and of 
their independence of any metropolis further south. 
They are proud too, of the character of their industrial 
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leaders, masters or men, of ‘‘ Uncle Arthur ’’! no more 
and no less than of Sir Charles Parsons. It was among 
such a people that Theodore Merz achieved his remark- 
able career with a gentleness and modesty of demeanour 
which won the affectionate admiration of all who knew 
him. They recognised in his life and character a quality, 
so rare in the novels, that was fine. 

This was a quality nowhere more palpable than in 
the life of his hospitable home. Here few words are 
best: but the quality is clear in the dedication of a 
book? which he published at the age of seventy-five : 
“to my beloved wife with the humble prayer that the 
aim of this essay may be worthy of her inspiring love and 
help.”’ Then follow lines from Spenser : 


Thrise happie she, that is so well assured 

Vnto her selfe and setled so in hart : 
that nether will for better be allured, 

ne feard with worse to any chaunce to start, 
But like a steddy ship doth strongly part 

the raging waues, and keepes her course aright : 


Most happy she that most assured doth rest, 
but he most happy who such one loues best. 


Merz was born in 1840 and baptised in the Church 
which now is Manchester Cathedral. His father was 
one of the pioneers of secondary education in this 
country. He had a school in Manchester in which 
Greek and Latin were taught as spoken languages, and 
the boys and girls learned modern languages as well, 
in addition to history, geography and natural science. 
It was a school where the education had gone far ahead 


of the Public School of those days. 


1The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson. In Sir Charles Parsons, whose 
Life has just been published, Tyneside has lost a leader of rare inventive 
genius. 

2 Religion and Science (Blackwood). 
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The parents, who were of German origin, returned 
to Germany at a date which allowed the boy to receive 
some impressions of the revolutionary disturbances of 
1848. Indeed the family found it better to take refuge 
for a while on the Lake of Geneva, on the way 
whither they were still involved in excitement enough, 
for on the Rhine boat which carried them were 
discovered two men who had just assassinated Prince 
Lichnowsky in the Parliament at Frankfurt. 

When they returned from their voluntary exile, the 
boy had the enormous advantage of a German educa- 
tion. He was naturally qualified to make the best use 
of it. At the same time he was never to forget England. 
In his early years he had an English nurse and he could 
not speak German till he was eight years old. More- 
over his father was deeply affected by the ideals of 
freedom and self-government which he had learnt to 
understand in England. 

At school the boy did best at the Classics and could 
remember whole poems in Greek from just hearing them 
read. For years he was no good at mathematics. One 
curious habit of mind he had from the time he first 
learnt his multiplication tables. Figures arranged them- 
selves in his mind in a geometrical pattern, so that he 
saw all the numbers from o to 100 in one line and the 
following centuries in parallel lines. This helped him 
to remember dates. Later on this characteristic was 
reported to Galton, who published an account of it 
when treating of visualised numbers. 

Another characteristic of his mental growth may be 
mentioned, for it bears on his later philosophical method 
of seeking to grasp some great truth by what he came to 
call a ‘‘ synoptic view.’ It was not a method which 
consisted essentially of calculation or inference or putting 
two and two together. It was rather a kind of com- 
prehensive intuition into the meaning of a subject 
or a truth as a whole, a seeing-things-together in their 
organic connection. For example, until he was about 
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fifteen he could make nothing of algebra; but one day 
he found some mathematical books at home and “all 
at once the understanding of the whole matter flashed 
upon me.’ In six months he was head of his class in 
mathematics and kept that position till the end of his 
school-days. Once again, at the age of twenty, the 
reading of an essay by Schopenhauer gave him for the 
first time and ‘at once, a clear vision of the task of 
philosophy, the central point’’ from which he thence- 
forward began his life-long thought about the Nature 
of Reality. 

About the same time there came to him the conviction 
that the existence of God was for him the only possible 
solution of the mystery, a conviction which, though 
only ‘‘ vague ’’ at the time, he held to the end of his life 
after long and deep study and in spite of all ‘‘ forcible 
criticism and attacks.’’ It must have been, I think, 
just about this same time too that he grasped, by a kind 
of sudden vision or comprehension the vital truth of 
Christianity. As he said in conversation! more than 
sixty years afterwards, ‘I was walking out with a 
fellow student; we spoke for once of religion which 
had no great interest for either of us. Suddenly the 
words arose in my mind, Come unto me, ye that are 
weary and heavy-laden and I will give you rest. Now 
it seemed to me that if Christ had been just one man 
among others he would not have said those words ; 
or even if he had said them, people would not have 
come to him; or, if they had come, he could not 
have given them rest. And it has seemed to me so 
ever since.” 

After giving this deeply valued confidence the aged 
philosopher went on to say, ‘' Years ago a very ‘ modern’ 
young lady essayed what she thought would be the 
easy task of ‘drawing’ Walter Pater to approve while 
she made light of Christianity. But he replied to her 


1 This incident is not in the Reminiscences (privately published), 
which I have had the privilege of using. 
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with the very same text, adding: ‘Those are words 
we can never forget.’ ”’ 

The young Merz followed the German custom of 
migrating from one University to another, studying in 
four or five and coming in contact with many famous 
teachers, Curtius, Zeller, Wundt, Lotze, A. Ritschl, 
besides the great masters of chemistry to whom his later 
life was to owe so much. He was a quiet laborious 
student, but he could show his mettle at need. When 
he became a lecturer there was an intrigue to remove 
the professor who was his patron and friend. As soon 
as Merz heard of this intrigue, he called on the professor 
who was its chief promoter, and denounced him to his 
face. The intrigue was successful, but there was a 
mighty storm in the University, Bismarck himself having 
to intervene, and Merz was obliged to resign his post 
of lecturer, as the price of his audacity. 

That period, wrote Dr. Merz towards the end of his 
life, was the great age of the German University. 
Science was making triumphant strides and seemed to 
open the way to a conquest of human destiny. Com- 
mercial prosperity seemed to set a seal of truth upon 
the new philosophy. The older philosophies were 
cast to the winds. ‘The new day of science had dawned. 
It was hoped and believed in many quarters that a new 
and rational creed could be constructed for the guidance 
and expansion of human life. The idea of revelation 
was laughed to scorn. In conversation a very rough 
and arrogant tone was used towards religion and the 
Church by men who knew nothing about them. The 
champions of this “‘scientific’’ philosophy of life did 
not examine the validity of their own accepted axioms, 
but took them as absolute and applied them with a 
ruthless logic. The effect on public opinion was to 
deprive people of belief in the ‘‘ moral doctrine and 
historical fact of Christianity.”’ 

As he looked back, years afterwards, on this intellectual 
scene, Merz observed that the expected new creed for 
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life never succeeded in making its appearance. Many 
Germans lost their old moorings in the universe and 
found nothing to put in their place. He added that the 
whole “scientific ’’ attack on religion had been very 
much better done many years before, in the age of the 
French Revolution. He did not pay much attention 
to the more feeble echo of the war-cry against religion 
which was heard in England in the third decade of the 
present century, but I remember how he would say that 
the whole trend of the “ higher thought’ in Europe in 
the first twenty years of this century was turning in a 
“spiritual ’’ direction. 

The arrogance which he felt in the air of the German 
sixties was one of the influences which led Merz to think 
of returning to his native country. In the English 
air he expected to find a “ freedom and a reserve’ which 
allowed room for quiet and sincere thought, more 
especially about religion. As we shall see, his expecta- 
tion was most happily fulfilled. 

In 1867 Merz came back to this country and went 
into a chemical factory in Glasgow. He was well fitted 
for an industrial career. In Giessen he had studied 
chemistry (working in the laboratory from 8 to 6) under 
Will, the successor of the famous Liebig. Thence 
he had migrated to Géttingen as the University highest 
in repute for Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 
In 1866 the King of Hanover sided with Austria against 
Prussia and lost his throne. There was a battle not 
far from Géttingen. It was a time of great excite- 
ment and much division among the professors. Soon 
Hanover was absorbed by Prussia and the University 
was “ Prussianised.’”’ The sentiment of dislike which 
the father had learnt, in England, to entertain towards 
a bureaucratic Prussianism was powerful within the 
son, urging him to escape. He had taken his Doctorate 
by a mathematical dissertation on an astronomical 
subject, but he realised that he was not made for research 
in pure mathematics. Stirred by harsh critical ration- 
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alism in the Universities, he had made up his mind for 
research upon the deeper foundations of science, 
culture and religion. Already he had gone to the heart 
of the matter by a systematic study of the sceptical 
philosophy of Hume. He was confident of his call to 
study the philosophy of religion. But he felt he was 
too young to respond at once to the call, and too little 
versed in the life of the world. He was a trained chemist. 
He knew he had the gift of organisation. So, when 
opportunity offered he crossed the Channel and began 
a new life in the world of industry. But, as we shall see, 
he was resolved never to let go his great ambition of 
exploring the whole world of modern thought in order 
to enquire what was the right place in that world for 
his deep personal conviction of the reality of God. 
This conviction was that of a religious individual and a 
thinker. At this period Merz seems to have had little 
sense of the importance of community in religious life 
or worship. No one could charge him with subservience 
to ecclesiastical tradition. 

In the Glasgow factory Merz found conditions very 
rough. He came in touch with the ordinary labourer, 
and gained an insight into the human and commercial 
elements in production which no student could gain 
in a University laboratory. Every day at six in the 
morning he started work in the factory, and made him- 
self familiar with all its processes. He was led to observe 
the high development of practical chemistry and 
metallurgy in England, but at the same time the 
scientific superiority of the smaller beginnings in 
Germany. In England practical sense and abundant 
capital, in Germany scientific knowledge and training 
led the way. In Germany the lack of capital was made 
up by the co-operation of the banks. In England the 
banking system was chiefly developed to meet the needs 
of a vast foreign trade rather than the needs of industrial 
production. To such aspects of industry as these— 
the thinking and planning by which inventions were 
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applied, and their products distributed—Merz gave his 
deepest attention. He noted that inventors are rarely 
able to understand these things or even to master the 
financial accounts of their own concerns. He found it 
was “‘a well-known fact ’’ that they do not set a proper 
value on commercial management, and expect to make 
more money by their inventions than is actually 
possible. 

The Glasgow factory was distinguished by the highest 
chimney in the world, but it was hardly put to any use 
save as a ventilator. Perhaps the big chimney served 
Merz as a symbol of the need of careful and scientific 
organisation, a need with which his growing powers 
were soon and successfully to grapple. 4, 

In 1868 he migrated to Newcastle, {, share, as a 
volunteer, in managing a chemical factory at Hebburn. 
He was now fairly launched upon his industrial career. 
We need only summarise briefly the course which it 
took. A characteristic success was in his management 
of the Blaydon Chemical Works. Here finance was 
at first both involved and precarious and the whole 
factory had to be remodelled and largely rebuilt. Capital 
was raised to the amount of £40,000. After twenty-five 
years the whole of this had been paid off and a dividend 
of 5 per cent.! had been maintained throughout the 
period. 

The latter years of the century brought great changes 
in the chemical industry. About 1870 there were some 
thirty Chemical Works on the Tyne. Then came 
Ludwig Mond with a new method of manufacturing 


1 Another highly cultivated captain of Tyneside industry, Sir 
Benjamin Browne, told me, just before he died, that the industrial enter- 
prises he had known were well content to pay § per cent. Sir Benjamin 
created the Hawthorn Leslie Works, which did a great work during the 
War. This creation was only made possible by advances made without 
securities by Hodgkin’s bank on the credit of the ability and character 
of Browne. In these days of the Big Five banks, voicing from London 
their demand for securities, such an enterprise would be smothered 
before birth. I cannot refrain from adding that Browne, like Merz, was 
notably a man of modest and reverent mind. He, too, was sustained in 
his labours by a beautiful and hospitable family life.. 
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soda products. The smaller works soon began to 
fail: the larger became merged (1891) in the United 
Alkali Company with a capital of nine millions. Among 
these latter were two companies owned by Sir Charles 
Tennant, of which Merz had been a director since 1884. 
By the end of the century the thirty Chemical Works 
had been reduced to three—whether for weal or woe 
is a question for the historians of industry. In a similar 
manner the Swan Incandescent Electric Lamp Company 
of which Merz became a director in 1891, was later on 
merged into the “‘ Ediswan’”’ interests. In one case Merz 
was connected with a real failure—the Hebburn Colour 
Company with a capital of {£16,000 which stopped 
working with a loss of two-thirds of the capital. 

Another and even more important change in the world 
of industry came about in the last years of the century. 
This was due to the great advances in the use of 
electrical power. When Merz threw his energies into 
the new development, he was obliged to withdraw from 
many of his other activities. From 1go1 to 1916 he 
was Chairman of the Newcastle Electric Supply Company, 
which covered a very large area in the neighbourhood 
of the Tyne. Perhaps his most important industrial 
undertaking was the work which he did to make this 
pioneer enterprise what it has been acknowledged to 
be, a model of its kind. It was a profound satis- 
faction to Merz that in this great work, by which he 
benefited the whole social and industrial life of 
Tyneside, he had by him his son Charles as adviser 
to the Company. 

We have noted the hope entertained by Merz that in 
England he would find a society in which new ideas 
could be discussed without any fanatical condemnation 
of the old. He had been repelled by the tone of scorn, 
rising to the pitch of brutality, which was used in 
certain “‘scientific’’ circles in Germany towards the 
older traditions of culture and religion, though he was 
prepared to admit that such scorn was more or less 
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provoked by the ‘“‘ pious cant’’ of some Protestants 
and by the dogmatic intolerance of the Roman Catholics. 
On Tyneside, and above all in the social circle of the 
Spence-Watsons he found what he had hoped for, a 
society free both from the scorn and from the provoca- 
tion. It was a society rich in the interests of friendship, 
of travel, of literary and musical culture. The leader 
of the society, Robert Spence-Watson,! was active and 
vigorous in politics, in higher education, in every good 
work. Among his friends were Froude, Seeley, 
Creighton, William Morris, Thomas Burt, Nansen and 
the leaders of the Liberal Party in its prime. The 
local nucleus of this enlightened and beneficent group 
was provided by the Society of Friends, Spence-Watsons, 
Richardsons, Peases, Hodgkins, Sturges. Behind all 
their activities lay the quiet religious life of the home. 
John Morley wrote that ‘“‘among the very kindest 
memories of all my time’”’ were the visits to Bensham 
Grove and the hostess reading the Bible to her children, 
memories which “stand out in a soft and golden 
light.” 

Into this type of social life, a type he believed to be 
quite unknown abroad, Merz was very warmly received. 
Here he found the wife (a sister of Mrs. Spence-Watson) 
who was to be his joy and stay for more than half a 
century. Here he was led deep into English poetry, 
and especially into Wordsworth. Here, too, he found a 
friend who made a path for him in nearly all his work 
for industry and for education? ; a friend, who, above all, 
encouraged him to go forward with the greatest of all 
his tasks. With the Society of Friends he gladly 
worshipped, but his belief in a country’s right to defend 


1See Robert Spence Watson, by Percy Corder (Headley). 


2 Our space does not allow an account of his work for educa- 
tion, e.g., his great share in building and developing the (present) 
Armstrong College, in working with Professor Stuart for University 
extension, in the encouragement of engineering and _ agricultural 
studies, etc., etc. 
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itself against invasion’! kept him from formal member- 
ship. 

The greatest of all his life-tasks, carried on systematic- 
ally over a space of forty years, was hidden from all 
but a few until it was already achieved. This was the 
writing of a book.? 

His scientific and philosophical training in Germany, 
his masterly invasion of the province of industry, his 
deeply refreshing and sustaining experience of English 
society, all worked together with a life of profound and 
continuous study to bring forth a book which no one 
else could have written. The amount of work which 
was necessary for this book was enough to occupy all 
the energies of a very powerful mind. Actually it was 
work done in what is called leisure-time. But a large 
part of the leisure was won by rising at five o’clock in 
the morning, for more than twenty-five years, before 
going to business. 

Merz was fascinated by the idea of Thought. Behind 
all the moving scene of historical events, there was an 
inner world of living Thought, including of course 
emotion and will, where might be found the real meaning 
and purpose of the outer events recorded by history. 
The Thought of the nineteenth century, our own im- 
mediate past, ought, he considered, to be a vital part of 
all higher education. Accordingly he set himself to 
investigate and put together the great main lines of 
Thought in France, Germany and England during the 
nineteenth century, including science, philosophy, 
sociology, and, what he held to be near the heart of the 
whole story, poetical and religious literature. Four 


1 Thus he thought the Germans were right to fight in 1870 and the 
French in 1914. In the middle of the nineteenth century the Germans 
lived in constant fear of fresh Napoleonic invasions. 


2 Amongst the learned Merz had already made a name by his article 
on Lotze in 9th Edn. of Enc. Brit. (1883), which has kept its place in the 
Enc. until to-day, and by his volume on Leibniz in Blackwood’s Philoso- 
phical Classics (1884). This was translated into German in 1886. 
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volumes of this massive work were published by 1914.! 
Then his sight began to fail, and the notes which he 
had accumulated for the fifth (and one imagines the 
sixth) volume on the poetry and religion of the century 
could not be used. All that he could do was to dictate 
two short books? in which may be read indications 
of the philosophical conclusions that rose from a long 
life deeply immersed in the study of practical life and 
of intellectual theory. 

When quite a young man Merz had conceived of 
the spiritual world as another atmosphere, which, in a 
manner analogous to the operation of the physical 
atmosphere upon the body, indefinable but obviously 
real, exercised a continuous pressure upon the mind. 
He came to believe that ‘‘this mental pressure was 
most distinct in what we popularly call our moral 
conscience.’’” Further, as he came to grasp more clearly 
the relation of person to person, the pressure seemed 
to be of the nature of “‘ direct personal influence.”’ Thus 
he approached that conception of Revelation in which 
his last thoughts found an explanation of the operation 


1 History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Blackwood). 
The first and second Volumes give the history of scientific thought : 
the growth of the scientific spirit in France, Germany and England, 
followed by chapters on the astronomical, atomic, mechanical, physical, 
biological, statistical and psycho-physical views of Nature. The third 
and fourth Volumes give a survey of philosophical method and of the 
growth and diffusion of the critical spirit, followed by chapters on the 
soul, knowledge, reality, nature, the beautiful, the good, the spirit, society, 
the unity of thought, and the rationale of philosophical thought. These 
four Volumes comprise 2,700 pages. If the work had proceeded on the 
same scale to the history of poetical and religious thought, the crowning 
end for which preparation had been already made, the whole would 
have reached to a library of 4,000 pages. The History shows a learned 
mastery of the relevant literature in the three languages, and an artistic 
mastery of the material thus selected and amassed, which is marshalled 
in perfect order and expounded in a clear and beautiful style of writing. 
Few ‘‘ general readers ’’ could attempt the book as a whole, but any person 
of liberal education would find great light and gain in reading the chapters 
in Vol. IV which deal with beauty, goodness, spirit and society. 
2'The two short books referred to in the text are Religion and Science 
(Blackwood, 1915) and A Fragment on the Human Mind (Blackwood, 1919). 
To the former is prefixed a quotation from Plato, how on these high 
matters ‘‘ out of repeated debates and much social intercourse, there is 
kindled suddenly a light, as from fire bursting forth, which once generated 
keeps itself alive.’’ 
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of God in the soul. Corresponding to the human 
faculty of taking a ‘‘ synoptic view ”’ of the whole content 
of our experience was a divine revelation of the deepest 
meaning of the Universe in which our experience is 
set. 

The intellectual life of Merz was spent in one long 
argument of noble thought. Through their books 
he discoursed with all the great thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century. Many, such as Comte and Spencer, 
spoke to him of their anxiety to discover a ‘‘ reasoned 
creed’’ which could give order, peace and new life to 
the society of mankind. After his life-long labour and 
experience among books and men, he found that there 
was no comparison between the new creeds proposed 
and the old belief in God who, through Christ, had 
revealed to mankind the perfect Law of Love. 

Master of a lucid and beautiful style he was a rare 
critic of literature. He held that the English literature 
of the nineteenth century was the finest of any century. 
The loss of his last volume is a heavy loss. Here he 
would have drawn all to a conclusion. Kant’s illumina- 
tion of the majesty of the Moral Law, Schleiermacher’s 
appeal to the Feeling of Dependence as the essential 
mark of religion, Lotze’s comprehensive philosophy 
of fact and value with its crowning doctrine of person- 
ality, these and other great thoughts of the Masters 
he would have shewn in their relation to the insight 
and emotion of poets and prophets. He would thus 
have led up to a view of human life as reaching its 
highest destiny in Reverence and Love. 

It would be absurd in this brief essay to attempt an 
account of Merz’s philosophical thought. Two or 
three words may be said about his view that British 
philosophy should now return to the approach first made 
by Hume: but with a difference. Hume, he said, was 
right in seeking the source of all concepts in sensation. 
But he was wrong in thinking there is ever an isolated 
sensation or perception: always what is given to sense 
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is given in connection with other sensations. Hume 
was wrong too, in his analysis of the single mind as if 
there were ever an isolated mind: always a mind is 
saturated with relationships to other minds, always 
its first awakening is due to the creative influence of 
other minds. Corrected, somewhat in these ways, 
Hume’s psychological approach to philosophy might 
serve as the introduction, not to scepticism, but to a 
philosophy of objective truth. 

Let us take leave of a great Christian with one or 
two quotations: The first shall be from a footnote, 
packed as Merz’s voluminous footnotes are with the 
rich harvest of his studies. The quotation is chosen 
just as a casual sample of what he would have given in 
abounding fullness if the “* poetical’’ volume had ever 
been written. After referring to the hopeless conditions 
in Germany following on the track of revolution and war, 
Merz proceeds: 


‘Out of this Goethe had, for a time, withdrawn into the 
serene atmosphere of classicism in art and poetry; but 
the classical ideal could not, in the long-run, satisfy his 
nature, and after giving living testimony to it in some of 
his most perfect works, he again returned to a conception 
of art in its relation not only to nature but also to practical 
life and its deeper ethical and religious interests. And 
here we must note a neglected side in Goethe’s philosophy 
of life: his appreciation of human labour, of the dignity 
of honest and useful work, even of simple handicraft or 
manual toil. It has perhaps not been generally recognised, 
though it is pointed out by Bosanquet, how a kindred spirit 
actuated the two greatest unsystematic philosophers of the 
nineteenth century, Goethe and Ruskin: ‘ Goethe’s short 
paper, German Architecture (1773), 1s perhaps the pro- 
foundest esthetic utterance of the eighteenth century. 
For in it we have the germ of those ideas which were to 
find their full expression eighty years after in the chapter on 
the ‘‘ Nature of Gothic’’ in Mr. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice.’ 

‘Two prominent articles of a practical religious creed 
were common to both thinkers; the blessing and dignity 
of useful labour carried on with reverence for a spiritual 
end,”’ 
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Then a quotation from his last writing to illustrate 
the view of Christianity’ towards which his many-sided 
experience of life and his marvellous wealth of study 
and reflection had led him: 


“Leaving out of consideration the origin and develop- 
ment of earlier civilisations as well as those of the Far East, 
and limiting ourselves to the history of our Western culture, 
it seems fairly certain that some form of social order under 
some moral Law preceded the growth and development of 
the other creations of the human mind which constitute 
what we have termed the World of Values. On the other 
side, we find that the whole of these creations has been 
imperilled or temporarily lost where such social and moral 
order has been lost or rudely shaken. 

“It also appears that all beginnings of social and moral 
order, as likewise its restoration, when seriously endangered, 
can be traced to the rise and influence of great Personalities. 
Notably that world of Ideas which is comprised under the 
name of the Christian religion confirms on a large scale, 
and more than any other preceding or subsequent event, 
the two conclusions which we drew from the observation of 
the individual mind. 

‘A sudden and unexpected appearance of a new social 
order, based on the simplest of moral precepts, and connected 
with a personal influence of a unique character, is seen to 
be the characteristic of the genesis and early growth of 
Christian life and thought—so much so that they have been 
thought to deserve, par excellence, the name of Revelation. 

‘“‘ More than any other event in history have the simple 
yet mysterious beginnings of the Christian dispensation 
succeeded in raising to the high level of a great Reality 
those ideals of a moral and spiritual life which in many 
varied forms appeared in the pre-Christian civilisations 
without being able to establish themselves as a great world- 
power. 

‘““The whole of modern History has been influenced 
by the dominating force of this great structure of Christian 


1 He wrote as a philosopher, always refusing to deal with details of 
theology. As in other matters, so with regard to the phenomenon of 
Christianity, he cared for the synoptic view of the whole. For example 
he did not discuss this or that miracle. I] think he was indifferent towards 
such questions. What he really cared about was the reality and wonder 
of the whole. 
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thought and Christian life. It was subjected to the most 
virulent attacks in the earlier centuries of our era, and to 
relentless criticism in more recent times; it has not fallen, 
but steadily gained ground. It has been misused and 
perverted as an instrument for gaining and extending purely 
worldly interests ; it has not lost its inherent and fundamental 
spirituality. It has found room within its precincts for the 
development of the other creations of the human mind, 
such as Learning, Science, Art and Society. After being 
nursed into full life, these have emerged from control and 
acquired seemingly independent existence: they have not 
exhausted that original fund of spiritual life which, in spite 
of this independent growth, still finds its home and centre 
in the primitive events and records of the Christian Church. 
It had been denounced as antiquated and superseded: it 
has always reasserted itself again. 

“The contemplating mind stands before it as before a 
great Reality which can be judged fairly only in its whole- 
ness... . It is sufficient to say that intellects of the first 
order and large masses of unlearned persons have equally 
found in the Christian dispensation both the simplest 
expression for the Moral Law and the simplest confirmation 
of its imposing force as the Will and Command of a Highest 
Spiritual Power whom we call God. The human mind can 
only accept or reject it.” 


I must add one of the spoken words of his last years : 
After explaining once more a favourite theme: how 
the child first comes to consciousness of his self through 
perceiving the regard that his mother bends upon him, 
the aged philosopher said: ‘‘ Just so humanity looked 
up into the face of Jesus Christ and found itself.” 
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HAT IS A CHRISTIAN ? 
\) \ The Dictionary—occasionally helpful, though 


sometimes obscure—describes a Christian as a 
professor of the religion of Christ. 

Obviously, then, a great Christian must be one who 
practises, as well as professes, his religion more zealously 
and successfully than others. 

When I happened to mention to a casual but very 
able friend that I had been asked to write of Robertson 
Nicoll as a great Christian, he smiled, but made no 
verbal comment. None was necessary. I did not miss 
the significance of that smile. Nevertheless I accepted 
the task with alacrity, believing that Robertson Nicoll 
has every right to be numbered among the great Christians 
of his time. It is certain that he enabled many to hold 
on to the faith, and confirmed many feeble knees by 
the richness and beauty of his religious writings, which 
were inspired by his own unassailable belief in immor- 
tality. Out of my own knowledge and experience of 
his life and work over a period of thirty years, I can 
testify. 

No personality can be understood or explained 
without some reference to its origin. So it is necessary 
to present some fragment of the human story which 
made him what he was. 

He was the child of a country manse, in a remote 
and bleak part of the Aberdeenshire Highlands. He 
refers somewhere to “‘ the wan, wasted beauty ’”’ of the 
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little hamlet on the edge of Lumsden Moor. He loved 
it all the days of his life, and secured the little old manse 
as a holiday house. It is now Lady Robertson Nicoll’s 
home. 

His mother died young, and he had a very rare 
father, whose pathetic story he set down in a delightful, 
restrained, yet poignant little book called My Father. 
He tells us in the preface that he was inspired to this 
filial duty after perusing Father and Son, by Edmund 
Gosse. I heard him say more than once that Gosse 
had been too ruthless in that revelation, that there had 
been too little tenderness and covering up. I did not 
agree with him, but that was a matter of no consequence. 
He liked people to disagree with him, because the door 
was then opened for argument. 

Robertson Nicoll’s early experience in that little 
Scotch manse had a quality about which this generation 
knows very little. The cult of ‘ doing without things ”’ 
was surely developed into a fine art. There, the body 
was made subservient to the soul, the things of the spirit 
regarded as more important than meat or drink. 

Dowered with a frail body, which the spartan years 
of childhood and adolescence did nothing to build up, 
he inherited his father’s passion for books. It was an 
amazing passion and a still more amazing achievement 
for a Free Church Minister in a country parish, with a 
salary under a hundred pounds per year and no private 
means, to collect a library of 16,000 volumes ! 

He tells us that his father’s love for books was entirely 
born of a thirst for knowledge which, strangely enough, 
he had no desire whatever to pass on. He wasahoarder, 
rather than a disperser, of the precious book lore, and 
though a faithful and beloved pastor, remained to the 
end a student rather than a teacher. 

His son was different. One of his claims to be a 
great Christian (though it was a claim he himself would 
never have made nor encouraged others to make for 
him) was that from his own colossal and precious store 
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he so much enriched the lives of others. In that respect 
he was one of the greatest givers I have ever known. 
The passion for books he inherited from his father 
was deepened and intensified by his intense desire to 
come in personal contact with their creators. Of that 
more anon. 

From the village school the eager lad went on to 
Aberdeen University. Surely never was Alma Mater 
more beloved or honoured by a distinguished son ! 

In several of his books he paid splendid tribute to 
his teachers and professors, and others who influenced 
his college life. At twenty-three he was ordained for 
the ministry, and his first charge was at Dufftown, a 
quaint, quiet little Banffshire town. Here he remained 
three years, which were fruitful in study, if not in output. 
Snowed up for weeks at a time in the long winters, he 
was able to read without ceasing. 

At the end of three years he was called to Kelso, 
that charming border town through which Tweed rolls 
with such beauty and majesty. There he had a real 
home made for him by his first wife, Isabel Dunlop, 
a charming woman of great beauty and intelligence, 
who was his devoted wife and comrade, entering into 
every phase of his work, until her lamented death at 
Hampstead in 1893. Kelso was rich in ministry and 
in literary work, but his health was perilously frail, 
and at last he was compelled to give up, being “‘ ordered 
south.” So precarious was his health then that he was 
forbidden to preach a farewell sermon. 

It was a momentous but not unexpected change, 
for London had undoubtedly long been the Mecca of 
his dreams. They settled at Norwood, and he gave 
himself up entirely to literary work. A visit to Switzer- 
land did much to build up his health, and wherever he 
was, 1n whatever state of body, his mind seemed able 
to function unceasingly. He wrote all kinds of “ stuff,”’ 
to use the term common to journalism, but his heart 
was inevitably and almost entirely in religious journalism. 
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He felt that the Press had not yet awakened to its power 
or responsibility in that direction. 

He was then editing the Expositor for Hodder and 
Stoughton, but that journal, of course, made little or 
no appeal to the general public. In consultation with 
the publishers, he decided to create a new religious 
weekly, which should have certain popular features 
appealing to the public, which duller and heavier 
theological journals could not possibly reach. 

So the British Weekly was launched, and was an 
immediate and overwhelming success. From the first 
it bore the stamp of genius, and its rare literary quality, 
of a kind that has never been excelled or even equalled, 
made it a welcome guest among people of every kind 
and creed. But its motive power was its clear exposition 
and presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I 
heard a minister say once that more sermons were 
built on the leading article in the British Weekly than 
on any other foundation, the Bible not excepted. It 
may sound rather a bald statement, but as the front 
page of the British Weekly was God’s page, the con- 
clusion might not be so far amiss. 

But while the British Weekly was the main work 
and interest of his life, he had a thousand others. He 
had a passion both for creation and discovery. He was 
never happier than when projecting new ventures and 
discovering new coadjutors. His flair for discovering 
new authors has often been commented on. He had 
an eagle eye for literary quality, and his prodigious 
memory enabled him to remember, when he desired, 
some name he had seen, possibly in an obscure country 
paper, attached to a few verses or an article or story 
which shewed originality of thought and expression. 

My own long friendship and collaboration with him 
in various ventures began in 1893, after we were both 
settled in North London. He believed that there was 
an opening for a new women’s magazine, a sort of 
feminised Strand and when he asked me to give my 
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name to the cover of the Woman at Home and take on 
part of the contents, I was astounded. Being a modest 
person, I had no idea he thought so highly of my 
qualifications and work. It was a stupendous success. 
One of the most popular features was the correspondence 
column I conducted under the title ‘‘ Over the Teacups.”’ 
The handling of the letters was a gigantic task, which 
quite often daunted me, because their contents seemed 
to demonstrate that the major portion of the world were 
groaning and travailing in misery. I grew more 
philosophical after a while, and was able to handle them 
without sleepless nights and anxious days. We often 
talked about that queer, primal need of the human 
heart, the need for a confessor, for somebody unbiassed 
and sincere, who could advise in the more poignant 
crises of life. 

One tribute I must pay to Sir William here and now 
in connection with this work. Although he was the 
head and front of the whole enterprise, he never interfered 
in the smallest degree with my conduct or methods in 
my own departments. He trusted me absolutely, never 
even overlooking any part of what I wrote. As an 
Editor I have never met his equal. Once I spoke to 
him about the difference between him and other editors 
in this respect. All he said was: ‘‘ You know your 
job, and don’t want any interference from outside.” 
The result was that one laboured and toiled to offer 
only the best. 

I knew him in every mood, gay, encouraging, depressed, 
and sometimes vitriolic. He was a many-sided person. 
Like his old friend Parker, he did not suffer fools 
gladly nor took any pains to hide it. Thus he made 
many enemies, but they did not keep him awake at 
nights. 

For all honest workers, even the dullest, he had 
profound respect. The idle and the shirkers caused 
his gorge to rise. Himself an absolute slave to work, 
fighting against odds all the time, he had short shrift 
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for the shirkers and the forgetters. Especially the 
forgetters. 

“Don’t tell me you forgot,’’ he would thunder. 
“It is no excuse, but only an aggravation of the offence.” 

He was so thorough in his methods, never leaving a 
subject until he had mastered it, that he simply did not 
understand, and therefore, with a gesture, dismissed 
those who would not take trouble over things. 

Fighting bodily weakness, spending days and weeks 
in bed, often with a high temperature, he never halted 
or restricted his prodigious output. My husband, 
as his medical attendant, was bound to remonstrate 
with him for his defiance of every natural law. They 
had great arguments about overwork, and the lack of 
fresh air in that upper room, where the bulk of the work 
was done. 

“Fresh air!’’ he would cry. ‘It’s an invention of 
the devil, and more people have been killed by it than 
by any other disease.”’ 

So, defiant to the last, he lived for over seventy 
years | 

What, in all this, you may ask, constitutes his claim 
to be numbered among the great Christians ? 

First of all, he was a helper and encourager who, by 
example, sometimes sternly enforced, inspired all with 
whom he worked to give of their very best. Only the 
best was good enough. What he gave in the way of 
advice and help to the struggling and obscure will 
never be known. This sort of service is often a thank- 
less one, because the only advice the majority of people 
want is that which coincides with their own desires. 
Both temporal and spiritual aid Robertson Nicoll gave 
with no niggard hand. 

Then his evangelical faith, which never faltered 
through long years of toil and stress, finding expression 
in burning or winning words, not only in the pages of 
the British Weekly, but in the books he wrote for the 
lonely, the bereaved, the sad, and the perplexed, shed 
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a new and sometimes dazzling light on the strange 
journey of life. 

In trouble he was a matchless friend. While others 
were searching for the fitting word of comfort or hope, 
he had spoken it. He was a great comforter. There 
was a mystic grain in him, but the claims of a super- 
arduous life hindered the withdrawn atmosphere which 
the mystic soul requires. In one of the most profound 
of his lesser books, The Garden of Nuts, this side of his 
nature is very apparent. 

His deep perception of the fatherhood of God and 
the redeeming grace of Christ’s life and death were 
never lost sight of in his religious writing. ‘They were 
his only argument. 

The flame burned clear and bright to the very end. 
Among the last words he spoke were these : 

‘“‘T believe everything I have written about immor- 
tality.” 

It was a noble and memorable testimony from a 
soul that had been tried in the crucible of life. His 
was a robust as well as a tender faith: it demanded 
service and consecration of every faculty and gift. If 
there is a difference between the great Christian and 
the “little ’’ Christian, surely it lies just here. 

In my own deep heart I am confident that, when 
Robertson Nicoll passed over, the trumpets sounded 
on the other side. 
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O UNDERSTAND FULLY the heart of this man you 
must have been born amid the moorlands of wild 
Northumbria, and have the blood of the Celt 
throbbing through your veins. Only with that ex- 
perience can you reconcile the sturdy individualism of 
his character with its glowing mysticism, and interpret 
the brooding melancholy which was dominantly the 
background of his preaching. The spirit of the hills 
had captured his heart; the wide spaces, the loneliness 
and the mystery of the moorlands were part of his being— 
he was a natural mystic. Even then the spirit of his 
outlook will elude you, if you are not a child of his times. 
The Puritan home into which he was born, the fine faith 
in which he was nurtured—these contributions also 
helped to make him what he was, and provided the 
environment for the great soul that emerged from them. 
His father was born in Allendale, and was the natural 
son of an Irish roving labourer, who had pledged his 
troth to the mother. His father’s mother came of good 
Northumbrian stock, and never held up her head after 
the shame that had come into her life. She was a 
deeply religious woman, and her boy was earnestly 
tutored in the simple faith that upheld her. As a lad 
he was apprenticed to a stonemason, became a skilled 
craftsman, and when he reached early manhood left 
his home for the wider fields that his trade offered him 
in the nearby town of Hexham. He was wild in his 
youth, as his father had been before him, and early 
married a woman who brought little to him of either 
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culture or position. After a life which promised at one 
time to end in disaster, he was soundly converted at a 
Methodist meeting, and thereafter became a pillar of 
the chapel, and later a man of some influence in the 
little market town. In time he left the chapel in which 
he had first found his faith, and joined the Independents, 
a growing cause more in harmony with his spiritual 
outlook. The sombre shadow of his birth hung over 
him, and there was little in his domestic life that made 
for happiness. Into this environment his son Joseph 
was born—poverty not far away, and a passionate, 
fanatical father as his constant example. ‘The atmosphere 
of the chapel dominated his early home. 

Joseph Parker was born in Hexham, on April oth, 
1830. As a little lad he listened to the disputations on 
religion with lay preachers who were entertained in 
his father’s home, and who discussed with him the 
politics and the religious beliefs that were the topics 
of the day. Chartism had flamed up in the agricultural 
district round about Hexhamshire like fire in the heather, 
and a fierce secularist spirit, born of the restless times, 
was in constant warfare with the message that the little 
country chapels offered to the scattered population. 
A turbulent, eager time, Just prior to the passing of the 
Reform Acts, with Northumberland and the Greys as 
one of the storm centres. 

With this unconscious education, constantly absorbed 
by the young eager spirit, was the more formal one of 
the country school. He had Greek and Latin as part 
of his teaching till he was sixteen, and then for a short 
period became an assistant teacher himself; he kept 
his father’s accounts in his spare time, and for a while 
learnt, too, his father’s craft. As a young boy he had 
become converted. At eighteen, he preached his first 
sermon. Of that period he writes: 

‘‘T cannot remember the time when I did not in some 
degree know the love of God’s only Son. From a child 
I knew the Holy Scripture, for it was the book most 
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read in our house; from a child, also, though sinning 
oft and sinning deeply, I have known somewhat of tender 
spiritual experience. From my earliest recollection I 
have found supreme delight in prayer—prayer in that 
large sense which implies intimate and continuous 
communion with God. From the beginning until now 
my highest joy has been in solitary companionship with 
the Eternal Spirit, my very heart going out after Him 
with ardent and tender desire. I remember the Sunday 
night when, walking with my father and a most in- 
telligent Sunday School teacher, I declared my love to 
Christ and asked Him to take my child heart into His 
own gracious keeping. The whole scene is ever before 
me. The two men, father and teacher, explained to me 
what they knew of the power and the grace of Christ, 
and by many loving words they tempted my tongue into 
its first audible expression of religious thought and 
feeling. It was a summer evening, according to the 
reckoning of the calendar, but according to a higher 
calendar, it was in very deed a Sunday morning, through 
whose white light and emblematic dew and stir of 
awakening life I saw the gates of the Kingdom and the 
Face of the King.” 

Up and down Tyneside he journeyed on the Sundays, 
visiting the little village conventicles, one of a band of 
lay preachers which served the chapels in the district, 
or spoke at the open-air meetings which were the fashion 
of that time. 

It was at this period—he was only twenty-one—that 
he met and wedded Ann Nesbitt, of Horsley-on-Tyne, 
the daughter of a small Tyneside farmer. She was to 
share his life for only eight years, and although the 
marriage was a happy one, he could never have found 
in her the intellectual companionship that his second 
wife brought to him, ten years later. Emma Jane 
Common, his second wife, was the gifted only daughter 
of a wealthy Sunderland shipowner, and she gave to him 
a happiness and a comradeship which was the richest 
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experience that was to come to him. He met her during 
his second pastorate in Manchester, at a time when his 
reputation as a preacher was at its zenith, and she shared 
some of the great days of the City Temple ministry. 
She was not only a strikingly beautiful woman, but her 
cultured mind harmonised perfectly with the mystical 
side of his deeply religious nature. Their comradeship 
was perfect, and when he suddenly lost her after thirty- 
five years of unbroken happiness, destiny struck him a 
blow from which he never recovered. He loved to 
tell a story of them which revealed his pride in her, an 
incident the humour of which 1s typically Northumbrian. 
Walking down the Strand one day with his wife, he 
heard a passer-by remark, “ There goes beauty and the 
beast,’’ making reference to the heavy features of the 
preacher in contrast with the striking beauty of his wife. 
‘“Who dares to call my wife a beast ?’”’ challenged 
Parker, turning on him. He never was blessed with 
children, and a woman less tender and understanding 
than his wife would have found the task of living with 
him a call on all her spiritual resources. But that she 
loved him deeply and admired him intensely 1s certain, 
and the brightest days in his sombre life came to him 
while they shared the years together. 

But he never forgot his lad’s love and the early days at 
Horsley-on-Tyne. Once I heard him refer to it with 
real tenderness :— 

“My first platform was not a pulpit, but a sawpit. 
Round me the fields were clothed in the splendour of 
Spring ; the gentle cattle were lowing in the pastures ; 
and all Nature was rejoicing; but to my simple con- 
gregation I spoke from the text: ‘It shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and for Sidon than for you.’ I dare 
not preach that sermon now.”’ 

One of his first wife’s nieces tells of an experience 
that she and her sister had on their first visit to the 
Metropolis. Greatly daring, the shy country cousins 
called upon the famous “ Uncle’’ Parker, whom they 
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had never seen, hoping to have a sight of him. At once, 
when they introduced themselves to him, his carriage 
was dispatched to their far-distant hotel, their humble 
luggage was placed with them in the best bedroom of 
his home, and for the greater part of a week all engage- 
ments were brushed aside, while he personally showed 
them the sights of London that country cousins love 
to see. No wonder that to these two this was the 
outstanding experience of their lives, and Uncle Parker 
little lower than the gods. 

Slowly, the conviction came to him—he must be a 
minister, but feeling that little sympathy would be given 
to this project by those who intimately knew him, he 
wrote to Dr. John Campbell, at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
and told him of his secret ambition. At that time he 
was only twenty-two, a thick-set country youth, some- 
what short in build, with a leonine head, thick brown 
hair, small, deep-set eyes, which kindled to flame when 
he was excited, a firm, strong mouth, an aggressive chin 
and a voice which had in it the varying music of the 
winds. Even then he would have been noted as unusual 
in his manner—there was maturity in his poise and 
self-possession that was beyond his years. The un- 
believable happened. Dr. Campbell, it appeared, wanted 
just such an assistant: let him come at once on trial 
for three weeks, and accept the three guineas a week 
that he was prepared to pay him. Here is the beginning 
of the great adventure as he himself tells it: 

‘‘ How easy to say, in one off-hand sentence, that I 
went to London! But who can tell the agony that 
preceded and accompanied the simple event? The 
father and mother were disquieted beyond the reach of 
consolation, though proud enough, in a silent way, that 
their son had been thus honoured by a man whom they 
regarded as a kind of denominational god. I started 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne at a quarter-past five in the 
morning in the parliamentary train, and arrived at King’s 
Cross between seven and eight in the evening. How 
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impossibly young and impressionable I was at that 
far-off time! Not one impression has faded. If I 
might make note of one above all others, it would be the 
indescribable moment when, just before the train started, 
my father put three hard-earned sovereigns into my 
hand. Immediately before the starting-whistle sounded 
I put out my hand for a final shake, and in the act of 
doing so I secretly returned half the money, and thus I 
landed in the metropolis of the Empire with thirty 
shillings in my pocket. It was not much, but it was 
enough, more than enough, better than enough—it was 
gold of the heart—treasure full of tears and love and 
sacrifice. I could tremble for young men who know 
nothing of the value of money. Perhaps I know it too 
well. I never had a penny that I did not work for. My 
critics have bestowed many epithets upon me, but I am 
not aware that the severest of them ever called me an 
idle man; it is, therefore, to industry that I owe every 
book on my shelf and every loaf in my cupboard. And 
industry, I secretly resolved, should return the thirty 
shillings with compound interest. But how ? When ? 
The tale of my life will duly tell.’”’ 

At twenty-two his happy London apprenticeship 
came to an end through ‘a call’’ which he received to 
a little Congregational Chapel in the town of Banbury, 
an agricultural centre not unlike his first home, with 
the modest stipend of one hundred and thirty pounds a 
year, and a house rent of only six shillings a week. Of 
his clerical garb at that time he writes: 

“My clothes did not require many wardrobes for 
their accommodation. When IJ asked my draper-deacon 
how much he would want for a black suit, he said if I 
did not object to a certain quality of cloth he could let 
me have a suit at a very moderate price; whereupon I 
answered: ‘‘ Now remaineth, black, shiny and cheap ; 
but the greatest of these is cheap.” I got the suit— 
I wore it—I remember it.”’ 


He describes himself : 
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‘““T was, as may be recollected, twenty-two years of 
age, very thin, with a large head thickly covered with the 
darkest brown hair, and wearing a collar as high as Mr. 
Gladstone’s, and a white neckerchief that lacked nothing 
of amplitude or display; put upon all this a tall silk 
hat and you will see what a figure I cut in the early 
‘fifties. At this time of life, and in this garb and fashion, 
I went upon my pastoral journey.” 

Here he had a happy ministry for five years among 
folk he liked. Of his faith at that time he writes :— 

“ T know of nothing which can do human life so much 
real and lasting good as the religion of Jesus Christ ; 
therefore, I preach it with the energy of conviction, 
not unmingled, I trust with the joy of experience. Asa 
minister of Christ, I feel that the message with which 
I am entrusted is a message to the whole world, seasonable 
through all time, at home in all lands; an infinite 
message, which so grows upon the mind as to leave the 
impression that it can never be all delivered. Spirit of 
the living God, let Thy love burn in me ‘ until the day 
dawn and the shadows flee away.’ ”’ 

His pastorate in this quiet charge came to an end 
with an invitation to the great provincial Church at 
Cavendish Street, Manchester, which he only accepted 
after they had discharged for him a debt on his first 
charge of seven hundred pounds. It was characteristic 
of him that he did not even ask what his stipend would 
be till he had entered upon his new great task, and the 
spirit of Independency at that time 1s revealed when we 
learn that it was only four hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a year. 

“To my great surprise, I was invited to preach a 
Sunday or two in Cavendish Street Chapel, Manchester. 
I never was more coldly received in my life. I was the 
guest of a millionaire provision-merchant, who never 
uttered a word of sympathy or appreciation regarding 
my services. One of the deacons—Mr. Kershaw, M.P.— 
bluntly inquired how long I had been at Banbury, and 
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there our intercourse ceased. Having preached two 
Sundays, I was told that the Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster, was unable to preach on the following 
Sunday, as he had promised to do, and I was asked 
whether in the circumstances I would remain and preach 
the Sunday School anniversary sermons. I had been 
extremely annoyed by the want of recognition on the part 
of the deacons, and I am afraid I showed some sign of 
resentment, certainly I displayed no particular anxiety 
to continue a work which had been so completely ignored. 
Whether any better feeling supervened, I do not at 
this moment remember, suffice it to say that I remained 
a third Sunday amongst the Congregational millionaires 
of Cavendish Street Chapel. It was a cold atmosphere. 
Every man seemed to be looking at me over the top of a 
money-bag. Some of the people seemed to be paralysed 
or stupefied. Altogether the experience was unique and 
memorable.” 

Soon the fame of this new dynamic force spread 
through the city, and the great Church was filled each 
week to its utmost capacity. Here he remained for 
eleven years, leaving an impression on the religious life 
of the Midlands which still endures as a living force. 
His work at Cavendish Street carried him to the highest 
pinnacle as a preacher ; his reputation became national ; 
his preaching, intensely dramatic, and with a breadth of 
outlook which was far ahead of his time, set a new 
standard in the ministry and created a new tradition. 

But London was again calling, and in 1869, he vainly 
resisted an invitation to the new charge which was to 
become his life’s work. It has been decided to build a 
new Mecca of Nonconformity at Holborn Viaduct— 
the City Temple around which was to centre all that was 
most virile in Congregationalism—a stately mausoleum 
which was to cost £50,000 (a great sum in those days), 
and Joseph Parker was the chosen minister. 

The great enterprise to which he had put his hand 
in his London ministry in the City Temple was im- 
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mediately successful. The Church was thronged, not 
alone for the Sunday services, but for the Thursday 
morning sessions, which he inaugurated, and which at 
once became a feature of the social life of the City. 
Ceaselessly he poured himself out in this great ministry ; 
his powers seemed to be without limit or exhaustion ; 
his preaching expanded as the demands on his gifts 
increased. For thirty-five years he discharged his great 
trust without any abatement of his physical or intellectual 
vigour, and that while he was also speaking constantly 
in the provinces and in the United States. No other 
Church had ever been administered as this was. He 
was its minister, its treasurer, and its deacons. He took 
the collections from its stewards each Sunday, paid the 
costs of the Church, published no accounts, and held 
few Church meetings. The City Temple was not a 
Church so much as a preaching station. When he died 
there were only seventy members on the active church 
roll. He was the autocrat personified—no one questioned 
the wisdom of his rule, or dared to challenge his decisions. 
He was a Nonconformist autocrat at a time when Victorian 
Independency was one of the great influences in Christen- 
dom. And as if his ministry was not a great enough 
task for any man, he wrote copiously. His People’s 
Bible, in twenty-five volumes, was only one of his literary 
efforts of which he was intensely proud. No less than 
fifty-four volumes were written as part of his day’s work, 
none of them living to-day, but powerful in their in- 
fluence at the time. He was made D.D. by the Chicago 
University, in 1862, at a time when our own Universities 
did not recognise the existence of Nonconformity, and 
was Chairman of the Congregational Union no less than 
three times—a signal honour. 

To those who never heard him preach, the power of 
his oratory is almost beyond description. To see him in 
the City Temple pulpit was an experience never to be 
forgotten. His massive figure and his leonine head at 
once fixed the attention, and his voice, rich as an organ, 
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held his audience spellbound. It rose and fell in sonorous 
periods, as he poured out his perfectly-phrased sentences. 
He was a superb actor, and he delivered his thoughts 
with a dramatic force that kindled each sentence. 
His sermons were an example of perfect English ; every 
word the inevitable one for its purpose, each thought 
challenging and full of surprise—the whole constructed 
like a stately building, graceful in model and design. The 
gleaming eyes, the vigorous gesture, the constantly 
changing inflection of his voice, now soft as a whisper, 
then challenging as a trumpet; the whole effect was so 
memorable as to be almost overwhelming. No one had 
ever spoken like him; he created a new tradition, and 
established a vogue which others vainly strove to copy. 
It was no surprise that thousands who usually never 
entered a church crowded to hear him, and that among 
his audiences were to be found the outstanding states- 
men and public men of his time. Visitors from all over 
the world were to be found in his audiences, and what 
he had to say in his sermons was quoted freely in the 
press next day as a prominent item of news. He created 
a public opinion which helped to shape the history of 
his time; his pronouncements on the topics of the day 
were as eagerly read as those of a Cabinet Munister. 
Gladstone and other public men honoured him with 
their friendship and quoted him in their speeches. 

His wife (who had shared to the full in his great task) 
died in 1899, and from that time the shadow of the end 
crossed his path. In a chapter of rare beauty he writes 
of all that he owed to her in his A Preacher’s Life, which 
closes : 

“What the outcome is to be we may not even ask. 
God has handed to me, after fifty years’ service in His 
Gospel, the cup of misery, and He stands over me until 
I drink its very dregs. May not the unbeliever mock 
and the reviler ask me to join the ranks of resentful 
hostility ? I must wait and wonder and keep silence. 


God has driven me into the dark path, and for the 
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moment has handed me over to the cruel tormentor. 
My faith is undergoing the agony of crucifixion. To 
what end I know not. Not a gleam of relieving light 
can find its way into the secret cave of such lonely dis- 
tress. Life seems now—perhaps, only for a moment— 
not worth living. I have lost my other heart. My soul’s 
treasure has been stolen. I am poor indeed. Tears 
are to me day and night as my meat and my drink, while 
they say continually unto me: ‘ Hope thou in God. 
Do not cease to work. A little while and the light will 
come ; and again a little while, and out of the cold river 
you will pass into God’s own bosom.’ Even so, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly. I am so lonesone, so desolate, 
so helpless.’’ 

Mrs. Burnett Smith, the well-known novelist, and 
latterly an intimate friend, gives us a peep into the 
Parkers’ home, at Hampstead : 

“The pair were made for each other, and his wife 
understood the silent sensitive man perfectly. Their 
circle of friends was a narrow one, for his life was too 
thronged easily to keep his friendships in repair. A 
constant stream of visitors waited upon him, and these 
he did not always interview with patience if their purpose 
was trivial. 

‘He was meticulously tidy in all his habits, and their 
beautiful home was the constant pride of them both. 
One reaction he had inherited from the far-off days of 
poverty—he expected to be kept informed of the most 
trivial items of household expenditure. Very shortly 
after his marriage, Mrs. Parker, losing patience with 
him, brought him the household accounts and demanded 
that thenceforth he should keep them himself. This 
he did from that day onward, to his wife’s great amuse- 
ment. 

‘Each morning, when his secretary had dealt with 
his pressing correspondence, he slipped out to his well- 
beloved Hampstead Heath, where in silent communion 


he prepared his work while he walked. 
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“Tf roused to indignation, he could blaze forth into 
a spate of invective. None who heard his denunciation 
of the Turks after the Armenian massacres, will forget 
the tense silence that thrilled his audience as, with eyes 
blazing, he finished his peroration with, ‘God damn the 
Sultan !°”’ 

The last three years were a weary stretch on the 
long journey. The day’s work closed amid the shadows 
of a deep depression. He passed on on November 
28th, 1902. 

Through all his preaching—vivid and rugged as it 
was—there was a vein of mysticism, haunting and 
unexpected, an undertone of music like the winds 
blowing softly over his Northern fells. Ofthis he says :— 

“The family eyes have never been externally large, 
but always large and keen in their inward relations and 
activities. I must in some degree take after these 
women—for I, too, see the wind, and the things that 
fly in it; and J, too, hear its moan, its cry of pain, and 
its glad upbreaking of the winter, that a highway may 
be made for the green spring and the red-lipped summer. 
I thank God for this inner vision, for it often makes 
solitude a very festival of joy. It was this introvision 
that led Dr. John Pulsford, the mystic, to describe me 
as ‘a pulpit clairvoyant or medium.’ ”’ 

Here was the contradiction of his message—the sturdy 
mental challenge of a massive mind—the torrential 
eloquence which blazed out like volcanic lava, with a 
wistful background of melancholy, as of one who saw 
visions and dreamed dreams. Eloquence and poetry, 
invective and closely-reasoned argument, thrilling periods 
of sheer oratory, all delivered with the turbulent force 
of .a swift-running’ river, suddenly dying away to 
musical softness—here was preaching of a seer and a 
prophet.’ Vainly one tried to’ measure the man. He 
fitted no mould that lesser’ mortals could cast; he 
constantly was breaking new ground and enunciating 
new discoveries. .There was profound egoism, but 
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sometimes deep humility. He could write on a post- 
card, in reply to an invitation to preach in a village 
chapel—* Can an eagle sit on a sparrow’s nest ? Yours 
truly, Joseph Parker ’’—and introduce Henry Ward 
Beecher to his audience with the laconic sentence—‘‘ In 
the presence of great men, lesser men keep silence: 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 

He was a child of his time. He was born in a period 
when the rising tide of Liberalism and Nonconformity 
was shaping the destiny of the nineteenth century. 
He was a great Christian Individualist, portraying at 
once the strength and the weakness of the force that he 
represented. In his veins coursed the blood of the 
fighting Northmen, with their vigour and their courage. 
He believed intensely in the saving power of his 
message; for him personal salvation was the key to all 
of the world’s distresses; politics could only become an 
effective instrument of government when dominated by 
spiritual insight. ‘The Bible offered the solution to all 
life’s problems. It was said that he read it through on 
each summer vacation—certain it is that he brooded 
over its contents from cover to cover. 

His life was a full but not a happy one. His father’s 
shadowed life became part of his own; the death of his 
first young wife left its cares on his soul ; private domestic 
tragedy lived with him while life lasted. The loneliness 
of his early days followed him all his life. He had a 
host of admirers, but few close friends, and he died as 
he had lived, a man sufficient to himself. Self- 
centred and vain in part of his nature, he feared the 
power that had come to him, and dreaded that at last 
it might depart. Saving others from the perils of 
fear, himself he could not save. He was a giant with 
an Achilles heel, too conscious of the heart’s deceit- 
fulness ever to trust his own entirely. Generous to a 
fault, he sometimes appeared to love material gifts too 
much, and yet those who needed his help always found 
in him an understanding and a responsive heart. 
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When the great burden of his responsibilities weighed 
too heavily upon him, he turned again to his home 
haunts in the North country (or to the Swiss mountains, 
which he loved to visit) and became once again the 
lonely lad of his boyhood amid the heather-clad moor- 
lands, listening to the voice of the wind on the heath, 
and seeking again the dreams of his youth, and the 
places made sacred by the mother who had first taught 
him of the Saviour whom through a lifetime he had 
rejoiced to serve. 

And so the full circle is complete. It sprang from a 
humble home in the hamlet of Allendale, with a mother 
praying that the pain and the humiliation that had come 
into her own life should be spared to the son who had 
been born to her. It ended nearly one hundred years 
after in the stately edifice of the far-away City Temple, 
in London, where the oratory of her grandson was 
changing the history of her country. Who dare say 
that in a fairer land she did not “ see the travail of her 
soul and was satisfied’’? God had transmuted the 
faded flower of her broken life into a flaming bush which 
blossomed in His vineyard for the healing of the nations. 
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E WAS A CHRISTIAN radiant and joyous. 
Difficulties he regarded as “ Inspiration to 
higher effort.’’ 

Sorrows revealed to him the mind of Christ, and the 
mysterious certainty of the life eternal. 

His contribution to 19th Century Christianity was that 
of a highly-equipped, forceful personality who, because 
his Master was with him, feared nothing and counted 
life to be work transformed by love into music. ‘‘ Work 
and make music ’”’ was ever on his lips. 

He created and turned to practical ends a deep and 
profound sense of the fundamental unity in Christ of 
Christians and Churches. 

Although he wrote no great book, he left a whole 
armoury of pamphlets and tracts which dealt in a 
prophetic way with the root problems of the time. 

The number is legion of organisations he either 
created or inspired, and which did valiant and abiding 
work. 

There was no one quite like him. He was a refreshing 
torrent in a much tried land. He seemed continuous. 
No metaphor will suffice. This gentle, happy, loving 
warrior, fierce only when the rights of his ‘‘ Master ”’ 
were impinged upon, is rightly placed in the gallery of 
the Great. 


1 His work and influence are recorded and examined in John Brown 
Paton: an eaten Sh UPS by John Lewis Paton (late headmaster of 
Manchester Grammar School). (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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As a youth, he consecrated himself to scholarship. 
He would be a “Scholar for Christ.’ Every possible 
moment he utilised as a student. Success was his. 

The piety and firm belief of his boyhood home, where 
the mind was used relentlessly in facing the problems 
of Christian theology, and the revelation of God in Christ 
and the Church on earth were constantly discussed, 
had planted and nourished him in a Faith which was 
central in his life and was large and generous enough to 
include all aspects of the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
and to claim them for Christ. 

He set out, in his eleventh year, to do reporting and 
sub-editing for the Kilmarnock Herald. Nothing daunted 
him. Everything that he ought to do, he could do. It 
was not over-confidence, much less conceit, rather was 
it the courage of the humility which relies on the Spirit. 
“ T can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” 

A year later, as a youthful usher in Dr. Benham’s 
school at Gloucester, no sooner was he in the river to 
learn to swim than he struck out as a practised swimmer 
to the surprise of Mr. March who essayed to teach him. 
At the age of fifteen, when his uncle, Dr. Morton Brown, 
minister at Cheltenham, was too unwell to preach, he 
was ready to take his place. The Ministry of the Word 
was inherent in him. 

There is not a shadow of a doubt that Paton in his 
’teens, was that same Paton in his ’seventies—who feared 
nothing, but blazed with radiant courage. There can 
be few men whose lives have shewn such unbroken 
continuity of purpose. Towards the end of his life he 
said, ‘‘ My hope for the evening of life is the hope of 
life’s morning: what was the morning star is now the 
evening star, shining the same amid ever-changing lights.”’ 
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It is not to be wondered at that such a youth attracted 
the attention of Professor Henry Rogers, one time 
Professor of English in University College, London, 
then Principal of Springhill, Birmingham. Rogers de- 
termined to have him as a student, and so to Springhill 
he went in 1846. 

With the spirit of the ascetic, he courted difficulties 
as an element of right training. 

At Springhill, he found a goodly fellowship, to be 
added to a year or so later by Robert William Dale, 
already, at the age of seventeen, a preacher and a writer. 
There was no undue precocity about either Paton or 
Dale. It was but springtime in their lives. In the 
later summer they influenced the greatest men in the 
Churches. 

So seven years passed. Men such as R. W. Emerson, 
J. B. Gough, Louis Blanc, Cobden and Bright delivered 
their messages in Birmingham. Robert Alfred Vaughan, 
poet and mystic, occupied the pulpit at Steelhouse Lane, 
and in his friendship Paton learned “ the love of poetry 
and natural beauty,’ and under his guidance began the 
study of German thought. His grim determination 
blossomed under the influence of Vaughan and of 
Sydney Dobell, the poet, into a strangely winning 
affection for the grace which permeates the “ little 
things’’ of the pure and true life. Paton always loved 
simple joys and pleasures. 

How well he worked at his academic studies is revealed 
by the reward which came to him. 

He passed two M.A. examinations in the same year. 
No one had ever done this in the University of London 
before him. He was first in the list in Philosophy, 
taking the gold medal, and third in the list in Classics. 
The scholar was truly in the making. 

An old call was, however, ringing in his ears. He was 
to respond to it. Not merely to be ‘ Scholar for Christ ”’ 
but ‘‘ Pastor for Christ.” Henceforth he was both. 
It was rightly so. . : 
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On October 8th, 1854, he preached his first sermon 
as minister of Wicker Church at Sheffield. 

‘The glory of the Master will one day be the glory 
of His servants also.’’ Such was his vision. In the light 
of it he cared for the labouring poor, and strove in season 
and out of season to help them to live in strength and 
purity, to increase in glory as they moved towards the 
glory destined. 

He constructed hot and cold baths for working people 
at low price, and added club rooms and a class-room. 

A little incident reveals the man. Ina mystic way, he 
ever seemed able in a crisis to withdraw into himself and 
let the Spirit possess him. It was as though the nerves 
of his body ceased to function. One late Saturday 
evening, ‘ J.B.,’’ as he was called, saw two men fighting. 
He intervened. Someone called out, “‘ Give it him!” 
‘Who says that ?’”’ said he. ‘‘ You won't hurt me; I 
have my Master with me.” 

In such a way he faced all things. 

‘For me to live is Christ.”” That was his text on 
October 15th, 1855, when the new Church replacing the 
schoolroom at Wicker was opened. It became the 
‘““temple’’ set amid manifold activities, including an 
evening school for working men, a “ Christian Instruction 
Society,’” and associations for young men, women, and 
village preachers. It was a poor or sadly hindered 
church member who was not called upon to help. ‘‘ The 
Church,” he said, “‘1is not a dormitory for sleepers, but 
a hive for workers.”’ 

As for himself, he worked, failing no person or project, 
drawing his strength from the Bible and the Sacraments, 
from prayer and the fellowship of believers. At least 
one hour each day he kept for prayer and meditation. 
Friday and Saturday he kept for thought and preparation 
for his preaching on the Sunday. On Sunday at the 
close of the day he reviewed his past and looked into 
the future. The first day of each month he set apart 
for ‘‘ self-examination, prayer and devotional reading.” 
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In the ‘‘ Chamber of the Presence”’ he breathed the 
‘larger ether,” the ‘' diviner air’’ which lifted him up 
above all pettiness, all things sordid and mean. 

He went out like a giant refreshed, a warrior of Christ, 
an ardent lover, to stop fights, to play with children, to 
visit the sick, to listen to ‘‘ the very talk of heaven ”’ on 
the death-beds of weary Christians. 

All the time he was studying. He was the “ Scholar 
for Christ ’’ in action. 

“The first hours of the day, 6-0 a.m. to 9-30a.m., I 
devote to Oriental studies, Arabic or Syriac, the later 
three hours till 12-30 p.m. to English or Greek or Latin 
or French or German—to the classics of such languages as 
I am acquainted with. I am engaged with an American 
friend in preparing an edition of Seneca, the old Latin 
philosopher. It gets on but slowly.” 

Breakfast he has as he goes, but he admits time after 
dinner for ‘‘ dreaming or reading poetry, or with a 
newspaper.” 

Lest he should forget, he put above his mantelpiece 
in bold print the words: 


“‘ Consecration, Concentration, Punctuality.”’ 


To anyone who did not know the man, such a life, beset 
by sudden calls day and night, would seem impossible. 

It also is a matter for wonder that, conscious as he was 
of sin and temptation, yet he seemed to drive right 
through the hindrances that might otherwise have 
beset him. 

‘‘ My spirits never flag. Depression I never knew, so 
kindly tempered are the elements of my constitution and 
so good has always been my God.” 

In 1859 his two younger brothers, who had lived 
with him, were well launched into the world. As family 
responsibilities decreased, he allowed to rise the yearnings 
of his heart for ‘‘ closer twining sympathy and affection,” 
and thus it was that on September 14th, 1859, he entered 
on a married life, which lasted until December 25th, 1910. 
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His wife Jessie’s wedding gift to him was ‘“‘ Peace— 
a gift that was not of this world. It was the gift his 
ardent nature needed most.” 

“ Keep your brain quiet,’’ she counselled him on the 
eve of their golden wedding. 

“My dear,” he said to his eldest saaate: who 
playfully reminded him that “it is mother who has 
brought us up.”” ‘‘ You owe everything to me; I chose 
your mother.” 2 

“The test of love is being able to get him up at 6-15 
in the morning,”’ she once said. There was no lack of 
humour in the Paton family. 

Yet the days were laborious, and sorrow entered them. 
But as always the sorrow passed into abiding joy. On 
August ist, 1894, William, his third son, gave his life 
for his friends, as on holiday he sought to save them 
from drowning. 

“‘ He has made it easier too for us to die now.”’ 

His daughter Muriel, an invalid and dumb, drew out 
his inherent tenderness. She was as a flower in his life. 
To his students he spoke of her ‘ outshining eyes and 
radiant face ”’ as she heard of a gift they had given to him. 

‘* She was the brightest of all my children, incomparably 
sweet and loving—a fount of bright and holy influence,” 
he wrote after her death in 1909. 


II 


In 1863, he left Wicker, having, after a period as 
Theological Tutor at Cavendish College, Manchester, 
been appointed Principal of the Congregational Institute 
at Nottingham. In reality he was its founder. For 
thirty-five years he laboured as Pastor Pastorum. He 
handled his students with but one desire, to get the 
best out of them. His tonic qualities were immense, 
and not always pleasant. Pretence he smashed at once. 
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‘ Splendid,’’ he said to a student who had borrowed 
purple patches, and after a pause added “ rags!’ 

His obiter dicta were striking. Many of them 
have been preserved. 

‘Death is the point and hinge of existence.” 

“ God does not see fit to do the work of redeeming the 
world alone, and man cannot do the work alone.” 

‘Thinking of sin creates sin ; fill your soul with good, 
and you will thus overcome sin.”’ 

“To discuss football from Saturday to Monday is 
not to exercise a faculty, but to indulge a passion.” 

“Make your work a cross—a burden. If life is too 
easy, then ask God, ‘Why hast Thou dealt differently 
with me from Thine own Son, from the apostles and 
martyrs ?’ Make a trouble, if you haven’t got one, or 
else the devil will find you one for himself.”’ 

‘Christianity does not mean uniformity of expression, 
but it does mean unity of spirit.” 

“Whatever it be in which we are called to act that 
we are also called upon to study.” 

It must not be supposed that his work as Principal 
filled his days. 

His output during the year up to the time of his 
retirement in 1898 was enormous. 

He worked as Creator, Scholar, Editor, Preacher, and 
Prophet. 

With Dr. Dale he resuscitated the Eclectic Review and 
edited it from 1856-62. For five years, 1882-7, he was 
Consulting Editor of the Contemporary Review. He was 
the prime force in the establishment of University College, 
Nottingham, and was regarded by James Stuart, who 
initiated the University Extension Movement, as his 
alter ego. In 1871 he proclaimed and carried into 
practice the same principles and methods which were 
adopted, to his great happiness, in 1903, by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. The first Summer School in 
England, held at Oxford, in 1887, was inspired by him. 
The National Home Reading Union was founded by 
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him in 1889, The Recreative Evening Schools Association 
in 1885, the Social Institutes Union in 1894, the English 
Land Colonisation Society in 1893. In 1895 he started 
a Training Colony for unemployed men at Lingfield, 
which was later moved to Wallingford. Up to that 
time pauper epileptic children were herded with mental 
defectives in the workhouses. He therefore founded 
Homes for them at Lingfield and Starnthwaite where 
they are brought up in happy and healthy surroundings. 
It would be tedious to lengthen the record, but it is 
well to remember that all the time he was meticulous 
in the faithful and persistent exercise of his duties as 
Minister and Principal. 

Something must, however, be said of the Inner Mission 
of the Church for in it were summed-up the principles 
which inspired all his manifold and varied activities. 
He cared passionately about Christian unity, but he saw 
that at that time no union was possible on the basis of 
doctrine or uniformity of ecclesiastical government. 
Yet, ‘‘ face to face with the sick child or the homeless 
outcast of the street, all Christians were at one with 
another in their impulse to help and heal and at one 
in the motive and spirit of their action.’’ Again the 
failure of the Churches to grapple triumphantly or even 
to put up an effective fight against the crushing social 
evil of the time lay like a weight upon him. There was 
a great mass of unco-ordinated efforts but there was no 
unified plan of campaign. Out of these two ideas sprang 
the conception of the Inner Mission. He called upon all 
Christian Churches and all Christian bodies engaged in 
social work in any one area to unite and work together 
on acommon plan. The results he looked for were, 
first, a far greater effectiveness, through the exploration 
and collation of facts, the delimitation of spheres of 
activity, the elimination of waste and overlapping, etc., 
and, secondly, the exhibition ‘‘ by such combined action 
for the well-being of the people of the reality of Christian 
unity and the social redemption that is effected by 
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Christian love.’’ He could see no limits to the power 
of a united Christian witness and henceforth all his 
labours fell into their place in this great scheme. 

At the age of sixty-eight, after his retirement, he was 
surely entitled to rest. It was not in him. He was as 
one set free. He battered at the doors of Whitehall 
seeking to inspire and enlist the help and backing of 
Government departments for his numerous schemes of 
social regeneration. He made it his business to encourage 
and help anyone struggling to do good work. His days 
were passed in travelling, writing, inspiring, cheering, 
helping, inventing—and on each and everyone of them 
he was “‘ radiant ’’ because he was about the business of 
the Master. 

In 1903, he entered into my work and life, as an 
irresistible rushing force, not to use it or me for his own 
purpose, but to help in a common task of opening out 
to the working men and women of England opportunities 
for continued education with due regard both to their 
inherent power and their limited opportunities of leisure. 
He came as a great Christian, passionate to increase true 
and beautiful living. 

During the seven remaining years of his life, he kept 
in constant and close touch. I was, as it were, carried 
along in the magnificent current of his devotion and 
enthusiasm. As I saw him, in the last days, he was 
conscious of no termination of his life. He was as a 
young man fronting the dawn. 

On his bed of sickness, less than a month before he 
died, he wrote: ‘* Let J— see my card of Honour, and 
tell him that I shall want him to be one of the most active 
members of this Guild of Honour which I am trying to 
get established in the schools of England. It will be 
beautiful to have J— as my first member of this Guild.”’ 

It is scarcely credible that a man eighty years old, 
wasted with sickness, could write so, and that in a letter 
planning a conference between Christian leaders for the 
purpose of bringing “‘ the great world of working men and 
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women nearer to Christ, and it may be into closer 
sympathy with the Church of Christ in all its sections,”’ 
and telling of “‘ unspeakable loss’ in the passing of his 
beloved wife. 

In the last week of his life, his daughter ‘‘ found the 
table at his bedside full of affairs.’ To all the old 
activities he had added an interest in the prevention of 
that preventable blindness which arises from “ ophthalmia 
neonatorum.” Also he was collecting information for a 
State Commission appointed in New York to enquire 
and report upon the methods adopted in England for 
the distribution of congested city population in Rural 
districts. 


Il 


The life of this great Christian was a splendid unity. 

Almost from his cradle he lisped the accents of the 
Christian life. 

In youth, middle age, and old age he preached the 
Gospel of Christ and brought it to bear on the problems 
and the evils of his time, and seized every occasion of 
good to rejoice in its power. He ordered his life on the 
plan of his Master. 

Endowed as he was with great gifts as scholar, prophet, 
and preacher, he fed the flame of his spiritual life by 
constant waiting upon God. 

The number of works that he did and of the institutions 
he inspired or created 1s so great as almost to give an 
impression of monotony at first sight. An impression 
which vanishes before the realisation of his fierce, 
intrepid, adventurous personality. 

He listened daily, even hourly, to the behests of the 
living Christ, and then, fortified by his continuing 
presence, went out to battle fiercely, and to succour gently. 

His effect on 19th century life is tremendous. It was 
not always that men listened to and followed him, but 
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there are few problems of to-day which he failed to face 
prophetically, whether they were problems of Education, 
Unemployment, Land and Labour, Unity of the Churches 
or Unbelief. It would be well if men, facing things 
to-day, refreshed and informed themselves by searching 
out what this man said fifty years ago. 

The rush of his work was so overwhelming that, even 
if he had had the inclination, he had no time to seek 
prominence for himself or his message. Reward he never 
thought of. He did the work to hand whether in mean 
streets, obscure chapels, or ephemeral publications. 
There was no time for him to remember the likes or 
dislikes of the human John Brown Paton, after all but 
a temporary dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit. He forgot 
himself entirely on his death bed, which was to him but 
a new opportunity of service. 

A figure of such energy, such fine mind, such convinced 
faith, strangely enough, made comparatively little show 
in the public eye. Yet there are “a great company ”’ 
even living to-day who drew strength and inspiration 
from him. The members of it are to be found in all 
the Churches, in Education, in Public Administration, and 
in Business. As for “social reformers,’’ even when 
they know it not, they have been touched and permeated 
by his influence. 

He stands in firm and fixed place among those “ Great 
Christians ’’ who made the 19th century so notable. 
At once Catholic and Evangelical, he has kinship with 
them all, but not one of them, so far as is revealed, was 
quite like him. 

It may have been that he experienced the “‘ dark nights 
of the soul,” but, if so, he turned them to bright days 
by the reality of his Communion with God, before he 
faced his fellows or even the loved ones of his Christian 
home. At the end of his life he could say, ‘‘ A life of 
faith and love is a joyous life. This is a glorious world 
when it is lived in the light and atmosphere of Heaven.”’ 

A member of the Congregational Church, he was so 
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rooted and grounded in the Christian Faith, that he 
achieved in his own person, not only a conception of 
real unity, but the power to express it whenever the 
occasion demanded. He never felt that it was his duty 
to point out the superior excellence of his own beloved 
Church over that to which a fellow-Christian belonged. 
He had no time for controversy, fitted as he was, by 
his great knowledge, to engage in it. He was positive 
not negative and “‘ Christ was over all, in all and through 
all.’”’ 

John Brown Paton was in reality a member of the 
Church Universal, so occupied in its work that, except 
when occasion demanded, he had no time to concern 
himself with diverse expressions of it. 

He has been called the ‘ greatest fusing force of his 
time,’’ and such a term was amply justified, for men of 
all the Churches loved him, followed him, and respected 
him. It was left to a Bishop, a Dean, and the Principal 
of a Congregational College to speak the last words 
before his human remains were returned to the earth. 

An Anglican poet sang the last song: 


For all his soul on ministry was set, 

And thro’ the dust of party, clash of creeds, 

One face shone out to light him to the end, 

And those pierced hands last seen on Olivet 
Dowered him with passion for the people’s needs, 
And that great love which makes all sorrow friend. 
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Churchmen. Among them there stand out the 

names of Archbishops Thomson, Magee, Benson, 
Temple, and in some respects the greatest of them all, 
Lord Davidson; of Bishops King of Lincoln, Charles 
Gore, Christopher Wordsworth of Lincoln and John of 
Salisbury, and Samuel Wilberforce ; of laymen, such as 
Lord Selborne, Wickham Lege, W. E. Gladstone, Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, and of many others. Among them that 
of Lord Phillimore occupies a distinguished, and in some 
ways an unique place. 

Walter George Frank Phillimore came of a family of 
lawyers and High Churchmen. His father, Sir Robert 
Phillimore, was the last of the Judges of the old High 
Court of Admiralty, and also a Judge of the High Court. 
In these offices he served for sixteen years till 1883. His 
grandfather was Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 
and an uncle, John George Phillimore, was a distinguished 
writer on ecclesiastical and international law. 

These, like Lord Phillimore himself, were all West- 
minster and Christchurch men. And there is on record 
the not very kind judgment on them of one of the 
Westminster masters that, ‘‘ All the Phillimores are 
clever, but none of them has any common-sense.” 
There was a grain of truth, however, in this criticism, 
and not at all to their discredit. For however high you 
rate common-sense, it is not the highest function of the 
mind. At its lowest, it is ‘‘ the endowment of natural 
intelligence possessed by rational beings; ordinary, 
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normal or average understanding; the plain wisdom 
which is every man’s inheritance.”’ At its highest, it is 
“Good, sound practical sense; combined tact and 
readiness in dealing with the everyday affairs of life; 
general sagacity.”’ Perhaps the man in public life during 
the last fifty years who best exemplified common-sense 
was Lord Davidson. 

But there is a sort of men who possess a higher gift, 
the gift of seeing an ideal to be striven for. An ideal 
is something in its highest perfection, which is at present 
imperfect but is crying out for its final and perfect end. 
The Church of England presented itself to the inner eye 
of Lord Phillimore as an embodiment of an idea which 
needed only championship to bring it somewhat nearer 
to what when perfect it would be seen to be. He might 
have quoted the proverb which runs “ Get an ideal: 
life becomes real.’’ Of course, common-sense would 
mock genially from its superior height the idealist as a 
man who would, unlike Bishop Blougram, leave the solid 
earth for the clouds, proclaiming— 


It is the idea, the feeling and the love, 

God means mankind should strive for and show forth 
Whatever be the process to that end— 

And not historic knowledge, logic sound, 

And metaphysical acumen. 


And yet the knowledge, the logic, and the keenest wit 
were Lord Phillimore’s, and were consistently put at 
the service of his ideal. 

He found his ideal in his vision of the Church of 
England when cleared of all mere earthly disfigurements. 
He regarded it as an historical institution with authority 
to Christianise the English people; with traditions, 
with an ethos of her own, not inferior to any Continental 
Church, comprehensive of many differences which did 
not conflict with her essential nature and mission. But 
with the bent of early training, and with his mastery of 
law, municipal, ecclesiastical and international, he could 
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not but emphasise the cardinal importance of a sound 
jurisprudence in the affairs of the Church, and of the duty 
of seeing that all things are done decently and in order. 

A striking example of this occurred when some clergy 
were discussing what action they should take on the 
demand of the two Archbishops that they should obey 
the Injunction to surcease the use of incense. One of 
the clergy suggested that they should reply to their 
Bishop that they would obey, if he would at the same 
time bring a similar discipline to bear on the defaulting 
evangelicals. On which Lord Phillimore got up and 
said: ‘‘ Surely, I must be misunderstanding Mr. X.; 
what he means to say, no doubt, is that he is prepared 
to act on his oath of canonical obedience, and conform 
to the bishop’s ruling. Having then done his duty, he 
will be in a position to request the Bishop to call on those 
whose conduct of public worship falls below what the 
Church expects, to do their duty, as he will have done 
his.’ In this attitude he showed himself not only a 
devout Churchman, but also a law-abiding citizen, and 
possessed of that common-sense which his Westminster 
master had denied him. 

On the other hand, he was ready on occasion to protest 
that though the Church of England was under a concordat 
with the State, yet it had not yielded its soul to its partner. 
When Mr. Green was in prison for refusing to obey a 
monition of Lord Penzance’s ordering him to abstain 
from the use of certain points of Ceremonial which are 
now in general use, Lord Phillimore took the line that 
under the 37th Article of Religion our Princes have no 
authority to minister the Word and Sacraments: hence, 
he argued, Lord Penzance in inhibiting Mr. Green was 
interfering unlawfully with what the Article had denied 
to him as an officer of the State. He summed up the 
matter with a tu quogue: ‘‘ Remember that he is in 
prison because he is said to have broken the law; that 
the persons who accused him, that the leading members 
of the Association who found the money, that the Bishop 
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who permitted the charge to go on are all law-breakers ”’ ; 
To-day we should say that it was the Bishop who was 
most to blame for the scandal, and that the Bishop was 
admittedly a spiritual officer. 

Lord Phillimore’s remedy for the conflict between 
Church and State which was originated by Mr. Disraeli’s 
ill-considered Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 
was to be found in the restoration of Church Synods. 
And he formulated his demand in saying: ‘‘ What we 
want in England is free election of bishops: a Synod of 
clergy and representative laity (limiting the latter as to 
power): and a Provincial Synod composed of the elect 
of the diocesan Synods.”’ All this has now been conceded 
under the Enabling Act, and any conflict between Church 
and State made unlikely. 

However, as a matter of history, Lord Phillimore’s 
connexion with the ceremonial controversies of eighty 
years ago was not confined to Mr. Green’s case. He took 
part in the more famous case of Martin v. Maconochie 
which went finally to the House of Lords. He was 
counsel for his father in Sheppard v. Phillimore and 
Bennett, in which high Eucharistic doctrine was at stake. 
Sir Robert had refused to accept Letters of Request from 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, citing Mr. Bennett, Vicar 
of Frome Selwood, for illegal doctrine. On appeal, 
however, the Privy Council ruled against him. A 
similar result followed on a refusal of Walter Phillimore, 
as Chancellor of Lincoln, to allow the title of ‘‘ Reverend ”’ 
to be placed on the tombstone of a Nonconforming 
minister. 

Other “ ritual ’’ cases in which he was engaged were 
those of Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght, and the still more 
famous case of the Bishop of Lincoln. A Mr. Read had 
accused Bishop King of illegal practices in the conduct 
of divine service. Archbishop Benson, who heard the 
case, in an elaborate judgment substantially acquitted the 
Bishop, and the Privy Council supported the Archbishop. 
This attack on the Bishop so deeply offended public 
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opinion that prosecutions for such offences were made 
impossible for the future, and the teeth of prosecuting 
Protestants were effectually drawn. 

But prominent as was the position occupied by Sir 
Walter Phillimore, it would be misleading and untrue 
to suggest that there was anything unreasonable in the 
attitude he took up towards the recognition of the 
reversion to type which marked the Oxford movement. 
On the contrary, while he supported whole-heartedly the 
general levelling-up of that movement he had less than 
no sympathy for self-willed, ignorant, capricious, or 
extravagant changes in the conduct of public worship. 
His Churchmanship was based on a vast knowledge of 
history, was devout, and reasonable. As a member of 
the E.C.U. for over half a century, a Vice-President, and 
for one year, in 1919-20, its President, he was an un- 
questionable representative of its principle, and yet at 
the same time a steadying influence in its counsels. 

In view of the riots a hundred years ago over the use 
of the surplice, and the Prayer for the Church Militant— 
how puerile this sounds now—and in view also of sundry 
prosecutions for “ Ritual,’’ a Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1867, which issued four Reports by 1870 
with so little agreement that nothing much was done, 
except, perhaps, to produce the ill-starred Public Worship 
Regulation Act. A new Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1881, and reported in 1883; and a third 
appeared in 1904, and reported in 1906. 

Sir Walter, after reviewing the Reports and criticising 
them for their discrepancies and halting opinions, 
summed them up as follows : 


The result of the Commission is to show that only in the 
rarest cases ought there to be any interference with the great 
development of religious enthusiasm to which the Ritual 
movement has given birth. It has been the mischief of the 
persecution to which Ritualists have been subjected for fifty 
vears that it has tended to embitter men’s minds, to make the 
extremists admired, to cause them to be reckoned the fore- 
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runners, the champions and even the martyrs of the cause. 

When the standards of order are perverted or disappear 
men become of necessity a law unto themselves. 

Intolerance of all improvement has led to common cause 
being made by the whole party of revival with those who 
suffer for their advocacy of any and every medieval usage. 
But though this is an excellent argumentum ad hominem, 
though it should shut the mouth of every member of the 
intolerant party, it is no argument for us among ourselves. 
We should think and act earnestly, soberly, and with a recol- 
lection of history that should teach us that there were dangers 
in times past which our reformed Prayer Book has prevented, 
but which may recur if we wander from the lines which it 
has so wisely laid down. 


The blended soberness, sagacity and solidity of judgment 
throws a strong light on the character of the Churchman- 
ship of Lord Phillimore. He was intimately familiar 
with all the ecclesiastical controversies of the day; he 
understood them; he was not carried away by them ; 
he knew too much of history ; he had too long ago made 
up his mind what to him Churchmanship meant, to be 
carried off his feet by any blast of vain doctrine, or by 
any well-meant but unwise enthusiasm of his friends, 
or by any popular outcry, however violent. 

Fifty years ago a controversy arose about tithes in 
connexion with the Church in Wales, a controversy 
which has lately been revived in England. Sir Walter 
Phillimore intervened with a letter to the Guardian, in 
which he said that, “ the earliest tithe payers acted under 
the influence of the idea that they were under religious 
duty to give the tenth of their income to the Church. 
But when this idea had once taken root in public opinion, 
anyone who refused to pay tithe was treated as a breaker 
of the law of the Church, and was subjected to ex- 
communication. If this had no terror for him, the aid 
of the secular arm “was implored,” and by a process 
which ultimately took form in the writ De excommunicato 
capiendo, he was cast into prison. Thus the voluntary 
subscription became a tax. 
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“The legislation of the present century has, so far 
as tithe derived from land is concerned, converted that 
which was a personal charge upon the occupier, in respect 
of the produce which the land actually gave him, into 
a charge upon the land itself.’’ 

It would be difficult to compress the history of tithe 
into a shorter compass without sacrificing accuracy. 

To turn to another of the many demands which were 
made on the ever-ready willingness of Lord Phillimore 
to serve the Church :—In 1919 he was asked by the 
Bishop of London to act as Chairman of a Commission 
which was to be set up to enquire as to the best use to 
be made of the City Churches. But before complying 
with the Bishop’s request, Lord Phillimore thought it 
right to ascertain that there was no intention “to 
encourage the idea of diverting the funds to any secular 
purposes, even those of Charity or Education.’’ He 
probably remembered—he had an amazing memory— 
that under the scheme which dealt with the City of 
London Parochial Charities as approved by Her Majesty 
in Council, 23rd February, 1891, large sums were diverted 
to non-ecclesiastical uses. For example, £162,000 was 
allocated to open spaces, £149,000 to various institutions. 
In addition, the Central Fund charged itself with annual 
payments to institutions of a sum of £20,000. No doubt 
there was a difference of substance between the City 
Charities and the City Churches, but in the circumstances 
Lord Phillimore was justified in ascertaining precise 
terms of reference. 

The recommendations, however, of the Commission 
failed to conciliate public opinion. To pull down 
nineteen churches was thought to be too iconoclastic ; 
the Commission did not sufficiently realise the intense 
local patriotism of the City, nor the growing reverence 
for ancient monuments. Moreover, Sir William Collins, 
one of the Commissioners, objected to entrusting duties 
in regard to the released properties to an authority of 
recent origin and non-statutory nature—the Central 
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Board of Finance of the Church of England. And Lord 
Hugh Cecil also objected to the wholesale destruction 
of churches. 

It would be doing less than justice to Lord Phillimore, 
if the impression were left that his great powers were 
confined to the bread-and-butter interests of the Church. 
On the contrary, the philosophy of the doctrine and 
practice of the Church, as illustrated by its history, was 
what lay nearest to his heart. This found expression 
in an elaborate Paper he contributed to the Union Review 
in its number of May, 1873. 

Its subject was “‘ The Government of the Church in 
Relation to the State and the Laity.’’ And the point of 
this Paper lay in the fact that it dealt with what had 
aggravated the whole High Church Party to fight the 
battle of Ritualism. Were Churchmen to be taught by 
the State how to say their prayers in Church, or offer 
the age-long sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ? 

There seemed, therefore, ample reason why the nature 
of the claim of the State to draw up Rubrics, and enforce 
them should be investigated. Ought the State, that is, 
the whole civil society as organised, to be allowed to 
interfere in matters of religion ? Let us see. There are 
three relations in which a Church or society professing 
a particular religion may be viewed by the State. It may 
be prohibited ; it may be tolerated ; it may be “ estab- 
lished.” The Christian Church at first went through 
each of these. Persecuted sometimes, then tolerated, 
and afterwards established by Constantine and his 
successors. Yet for a long time other religions were 
tolerated by the side of the Christian. Where, of course, 
the State prohibits a religion, it does not govern it, 
but suppresses it. 

Where the State tolerates a Church it is indifferent 
whether it exists or not, whether its doctrines are this 
or that. All it cares about is whether its doings make 
its members bad citizens or not, and whether internally 
the members are subjected to bodily injury or loss of 
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property. If a doctrine is taught which is contrary to 
the interests of the State, then the State prohibits that 
doctrine, or if the Church holds to it, prohibits the 
Church. 

But the mark of an ‘“ Established Church ”’ consists 
in it and its members being endowed with peculiar 
privileges. ‘‘ An established Church will be governed 
or controlled by the State in all cases where a tolerated 
Church is governed. Thus it will be in the power of 
the State to examine into any new doctrine or discipline 
of such a Church, and to prohibit any it may think 
injurious.” 

The point, however, which Lord Phillimore wanted 
to make clear was that the State can never create a 
religion: “it takes an existing Church and religion 
and establishes it.’’ Robespierre with his Goddess of 
Reason, and the Soviet Terror have forgotten this. And 
sometimes the opponents of the Church of England have 
forgotten it, too. History says clearly enough that the 
Church was there, and then the State took note of it, 
and passed laws for its support, that is, established it, 
and finding it valuable endowed it with certain privileges, 
not so much for the good of the Church as for its own. 

The question as to whether the laity should take any 
part in the government of their Church has nothing to 
do with the relation of the Church to the State. It is 
a question internal to the Church itself. Lord Philli- 
more’s conclusion differs from that of all the Free 
Churches. He said :—‘‘In matters of universal faith 
held by the whole Church, the laity have—both from 
precedent and the reason of the thing—no voice in the 
Councils which determine them, but a share in that 
general voice of the Church which subsequently ratifies 
or reverses what that council has determined; in 
doctrines held by particular branches of the Church 
they have a similar position, with this one exception 
that on the expediency of enforcing a particular doctrine, 
not the truth of it, they have a right to be heard in and 
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out of Council, and have even, if necessary, a veto.” 
That principle appears to have been accepted by the 
National Assembly of the Church of England. 

Another question on which Lord Phillimore held 
strong views was whether divorced persons should be 
allowed to remarry. He was quite clear on the point 
that if you allow divorce at all, you could not discriminate 
between the innocent and the guilty party, as was after- 
ward done by the Lambeth Conference; for if the 
marriage was dissolved it was dissolved for both parties 
equally. Of course, it would be open to the State to 
forbid the guilty, as a matter of discipline, to remarry, 
say, for three years. 

It is not always easy to see how the alleged law of the 
Church can be said to rule out divorce a vinculo. Ina 
Paper prepared by Lord Phillimore, in 1885, he wrote :— 
“It is clear that, at any rate, since the Norman Conquest, 
the law of the Church of England has been in accord 
with the law of the Continental Western Church, and 
that law forbade the remarriage of one who had either 
divorced, or been divorced from, his or her partner in 
marriage, and whose partner was still living, and this 
whether such an one was man or woman, innocent or 
guilty.”’ 

That is so; but since the Norman Conquest there has 
occurred the Reformation ; that may make a difference ; 
and just as a restatement of Eucharistic doctrine made 
a difference in the obligation of fasting, so medieval 
Canon Law, and even the Canon 107 of 1603, may be 
taken to have been derogated from. 

However, Lord Phillimore went on to say that, “it 
appears ... that matrimony is not regarded by the 
Roman Church as indissoluble. Christian marriage is 
so regarded. I should infer also that the Roman Church 
did not build its doctrine as to Christian matrimony 
upon the words of Our Blessed Lord; which were 
addressed not to Christians, but to Jews, and which 
referred not to Christian but to Jewish marriages.” 
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What has been said above may be enough to show 
the nature of the Churchmanship of Lord Phillimore. 
It does not lie within the scope of this article to dwell 
on his fame as judge and lawyer. As an ecclesiastical 
lawyer he was unrivalled in his generation. His know- 
ledge of International Law made him a valuable member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. And he 
had shown himself equally at home in the Admiralty 
Court, as a Judge of the King’s Bench, and as a Judge 
of Appeal. 

Though in his earlier days as a Judge he was apt to 
lean to the side of severity, his judgment mellowed by 
a wider experience, though his fundamental principles 
underwent no change. He was similis sui throughout a 
long life of eighty-three years. A somewhat severe 
demeanour hid a kindly heart, and a keen intellect. 
To all he was courteous and kind. He lived a strenuous 
life and yet found time for much charitable work, as 
well as municipal. ‘Take him all in all we shall not see 
his like again. In our English speech, he was a great 
gentleman; Aristotle would have called him peyadAsyvyos 
—high-souled. 
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HERE IS A Story that a mother once asked Thomas 
Carlyle ‘‘ At what age should the education of a 
child begin ?’”’ and received the laconic answer— 
‘‘ Three generations before it is born, madam.”’ 
Viewing George Pilkington’s preparation for life 
from this point, it is little wonder that the dominant 
characteristic is his great love for his native land. That 
strange inexplicable race, the Celtic Irish, so much 
criticised, so little understood, so gifted, so poetical, 
so loyal, so volatile, so intensely religious, so sweet- 
natured, so hot tempered, so full of contradictions, 
was his birthright. His ancestors had lived for genera- 
tions in the old family home of Tore in Co. Westmeath. 
His father, an eminent Q.C., wrote. 


Oh ’tis a noble thing to trace 

Our lineage thro’ a noble race 

But nobler far where lineage leads 
To nobler thoughts and nobler deeds. 


It was this atmosphere of noblesse oblige which 
dominated the home. 

The troublous times of the Home Rule Bills surged 
round the boyhood of George. His father was a 
prominent Protestant landlord in a Roman Catholic 
constituency. An unenviable position enough, yet the 
family was held in great respect and even affection 
by the countryside, a fact more remarkable when their 
proximity to Dublin is realized. From early child- 
hood the two great Christian Churches of Ireland fought 
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their battles before his eyes; and the lessons learnt 
in his own home were of the greatest use to the future 
missionary in Uganda. Unconsciously almost, he formu- 
lated views afterwards to be expressed in a book which 
has become a native classic. His father played a 
leading part in framing the Constitution of the Church 
of Ireland when, as the event has proved, ‘to the 
Glory of God and to the blessing of Ireland ”’ that Church 
was disestablished in 1871. 

The busy Q.C. gave what time he could spare to 
the needs of his growing family, but it is natural that 
their early training lay in the hands of their mother. 

Mrs. Pilkington was a member of the McDonnell 
family, a gifted race typical of their native land, keen 
on every out-door sport, enjoying life with the en- 
thusiasm of youth, earning brilliant reputations in 
whatever professions they followed, and living to a 
respected old age among people who had known them 
from childhood. She was in many ways ahead of her 
times, and her methods of education, all her own, were 
on quite modern lines. George learnt to spell from 
a phonetic system, and learnt to read without tears. 
Long afterwards it was a very similar system which 
he urged so strongly on students of foreign languages. 
From his mother he inherited this gift for foreign 
languages, which, perhaps more than any other, he 
brought to perfection in his later years. Very early 
the independence of thought which was so character- 
istic of the man developed in the child’s mind; that 
impatience of restraint and dislike of dogma which 
puzzled those who loved him most, and gave many 
anxious hours to those in authority over him. A born 
leader, he was difficult to guide and his mother shed 
many tears over his early scepticism. Reading the 
Gospel story of a miracle to her children, she would be 
startled by George’s clear decision. 

‘‘T don’t believe a word of it.” 

But she was undaunted and her methods were sure. 
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“The Bible is intended to teach you to serve God: 
read it for that purpose and in that sense every word is 
true.” 

The boy was of a distinctly pugnacious nature, 
loved a good fight and fought to a gory finish, but this 
same stubbornness of will made him work hard, and 
developed into what was afterwards a dominant trait 
in his character—that of doing thoroughly whatever 
he had in hand, Everything he learned in those early 
days, stored up in his retentive memory, stood him in 
good stead in after life. In the old home in Tore he 
saw country life in all its phases—years afterwards 
in Uganda he showed an astonishing knowledge of 
cattle. He loved camping with his brothers and was 
always the cook of the expedition. On the march 
through East Africa he produced some remarkable 
dishes: potato cakes from a packet of dessicated 
potatoes, and even a Christmas pudding from “ M’tama 
flour’’ and a tin of strawberry jam. Everything that 
happened to him in after life was mitigated by some 
useful knowledge picked up in his childhood and put 
down to the credit of Ireland. Everything Irish was 
best. His subconscious self was always in his native 
land—Ireland was never out of his mind. However 
many years he might have spent in foreign lands and 
however much he might have identified himself with 
foreign races, he would never have become anything 
but the charming enigmatical Irishman of Tore. 

George was fortunate in his “ prep. school.” From 
his mother’s hands he passed to Mr. Bassett of Dublin, 
a schoolmaster of the old type, a strict disciplinarian 
and classical scholar, with a profound belief in the 
efficacy of Latin and Greek as opposed to the allure- 
ments of science and mathematics. In 1878 George 
followed his elder brother to Uppingham with a scholar- 
ship, and four years later drew from the Headmaster, 
Mr. Thring, the remark : 

“This boy is going to do us credit.”’ 
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He was the youngest Sixth Form boy, and so much 
smaller than his fellows that they hoisted him up on to 
a library shelf to impress his insignificance upon him. 
When he became second in the School his Form-master 
hoped it would age him a little. 

It was his daring spirit of youth and adventure which 
remained the clearest memory with those who knew him 
in his school days; and all who heard him remember 
his beautiful reading in Chapel, as in after years his 
reading of the Lessons in the Luganda language was a 
sermon in itself. 

In 1884 George Pilkington went to Cambridge having 
won a classical scholarship at Pembroke, and began a 
course of steady study, methodically planned and 
conscientiously followed. He was not brilliant at 
sports, the College Debating Society occupied his 
attention, and he was also a member of the Union 
and the Uppingham Social Club. He enjoyed the 
easy pleasant life of a normal young man at the Uni- 
versity until it was ruffled by the energies of a set of 
men whom Pilkington stigmatised as mad. 

Moody and Sankey, the American evangelists, visited 
Cambridge and held a mission, which was crowded by 
uproarious undergraduates ever ready for an oppor- 
tunity of mirth. Anything more alien to the University 
tradition than their methods, it would be difficult to 
imagine. Their pronunciation, phraseology and amazing 
simplicity were all initial handicaps to their work; 
but in spite of everything they produced an effect on 
University life which has never been effaced. Pem- 
broke produced four ardent converts, and these men, 
known scornfully as “‘the four apostles,’’ undertook 
between them to visit every man in his rooms and 
insist on a spiritual talk with him. Pilkington’s in- 
dignation knew no bounds—he rated them soundly 
for their bumptiousness and want of tact. One of 
them in retort told him that those who professed 
Christianity were not nearly so whole-hearted as those 
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who made no profession at all. This remark went 
home: Pilkington could not get away from it—troubled 
and unhappy he went away alone to think things out. 
Alone with God he faced many things he had hitherto 
avoided, and the result was a complete change of out- 
look, the most whole-hearted conversion that could be. 
With his capacity for sudden changes he threw him- 
self enthusiastically into the very set he had decried, 
and with his born gift of leadership he became a power 
amongst them; from objecting to their methods of 
canvassing he became an ardent “fisher of men,” 
never losing an opportunity of speaking to anyone to 
whom he felt he had a message. 
A letter to his sister illustrates this : 


“The first thing (this is to finish what I was going 
to say in the ’bus) is for a man to realize that he is a 
sinner, and then to desire to flee from the wrath to 
come. This is hateful to a man’s pride... . Let 
a man once see that he is a sinner deserving in the 
past, in the present, and for ever (no matter how much 
saved) still always deserving to perish everlastingly ; 
that in him there 1s nothing and can never be anything 
which can merit salvation.” 


And again: 


‘Once a man sees the awful danger from which he 
has been rescued, he won’t see how close he can get 
to the precipice without tumbling over, he will hate 
that which so nearly ruined him, and which crucified 
his Saviour—Sin and the Devil.” 


He began at once to work during the vacation, first 
with the Navvy Mission and then with the Children 
Special Service Mission. Boys were his great objective 
and his fine physique and charming manly personality 
gave him great influence with them. He became so 
absorbed in this new outlook and experience that he 
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seriously contemplated abandoning his Tripos and going 
abroad under the China Inland Mission. It was only 
in deference to his parents’ wishes that he continued 
to work for his degree. In the end he came out in the 
Second Division of the First Class, Miss Ramsay (after- 
wards Mrs. Butler, wife of Dr. Butler of Trinity) being 
Senior Classic and the only one in the First Division. 
His tutors prophesied a great future for him. 

Many people hoped that George Pilkington would 
read for a Theological Tripos and be ordained, but 
dogmatic Theology had no attractions for him. His 
turn of mind, so usual with a certain type of Irishman, 
refused to be fettered. Protestant to the core and 
keenly missionary hearted, he was irked by the formal 
trappings, forms and ceremonies of Church life. He 
was unwilling to accept anything conventional in the 
way of interpretation, to be tied down to anything 
regular in the way of method was intolerable. Arguing 
with a friend one day, he asked him suddenly whether 
he considered Moody a good theologian; and the 
brilliant Classical Scholar was willing to follow the 
simple American evangelist, whose untrammelled life 
of preaching and teaching seemed to him nearer to the 
Life of Christ than any other. 

His parents wished him to become a schoolmaster; 
his mother had been so particularly impressed with 
Mr. Thring’s great power and influence with the 
Uppingham boys, that she longed to see her son using 
his gifts in the same way. In deference to their wishes 
he consented to wait two years before becoming a 
missionary, and worked first at Dover College and 
later at Harrow and Bedford—earning the respect of 
his fellow men and apparently happy; but at the end 
of two years a letter to his father proves how super- 
ficial was his content and how unconquerable was the 
old missionary longing in his heart. ‘‘ Neither you, 
nor Mother, nor anyone else know how little satisfac- 
tion I have had during the past two years, a continual, 
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ceaseless, restless apprehension ‘ you are not where 
God wants you.’ ”’ 

It was on meeting Douglas Hooper on leave from 
East Africa after four years work under C.M.S. that he 
felt the definite decision of his life was before him. 
In the face of this his father said ‘ God has asked for 
him,’ and from that moment his parents did all in 
their power to further his plans. The Master of 
Pembroke, with true insight into his pupil’s character 
wrote : 


“He has the zeal of an Apostle and Evangelist. . . . 
I have never had any pupil who has gone out, in my 
opinion, so qualified spiritually, intellectually and 
physically. He must not be too much interfered with, 
allow him a free hand.’ And later, preaching in the 
College Chapel: ‘‘ His mind was of that independent 
order that does not submit to dictation. I made a 
point of this, that they must not worry him with rules, 
or attempt too much control, and that he would do 
original things. He was altogether unprofessional.” 


On January 23rd, 1890, Douglas Hooper and his 
little party of recruits sailed for East Africa in a 
2,000-ton ship, about as uncomfortable a voyage as it 
is possible to conceive. There was on board a little 
African boy, and Pilkington discovering him, set to work 
with this child’s help to learn Swahili. It speaks much 
for his linguistic gifts that he was able to give a public 
address in Swahili within a month of arriving in Africa. 
Arrived at Mombasa, Pilkington could not endure the 
delay caused by the preparations for the long “ safari ”’ 
up-country, and he spent part of the time in a trial 
trip with one of the coast missionaries. At last the 
start was made, and again Pilkington used the journey 
as a means of language study, learning Luganda from 
some Baganda porters in the evenings. These men, 
tired with their day’s work, often tried to avoid him 
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and succeeded in doing so, but he ruthlessly sought 
them out and pursued his studies. On arriving in 
Uganda he was able at once to take a Confirmation 
class in the language. It must be remembered that 
he had to learn without any adequate grammar, and 
under the guidance of quite uneducated men. 

Under Bishop Tucker he received the treatment 
advocated by his old tutor; and, on the Bishop’s 
departure for England he was entrusted with the work 
of translating the Bible. The Gospels had already 
been translated by Mackay, Gordon and others, but to 
Pilkington belongs the honour of the Completed Book, 
and also the Prayer Book, and many beautiful hymns 
in the language. He also compiled a Luganda Grammar, 
and wrote a small book, Anonya Alaba (‘‘ He who seeks 
finds’’), refuting the errors of Roman Catholicism and 
Islam. This book was much resented by the Roman 
Catholics, but in spite of it they greatly admired the 
author, and after his death their Bishop wrote a warm 
appreciation of him to the C.M.S. 

One could never forget for an instant that George 
Pilkington was an Irishman; out of his native land he 
was an exile, his subconscious self was always in 
Ireland. Any scene of beauty called from him an 
Irish parallel. When the jungle grass had been burnt 
at the end of the hot weather and the first rains fell 
the earth gave up a curious acrid smell. Pilkington 
would sniff it appreciatively, saying “‘ It smells like the 
bogs in Ireland,’’ and he would wander away alone to 
enjoy it. Often he was a puzzle to his English com- 
panions, his quick changes of mood, his autocratic 
bearing and hot temper; his curious lack of delicacy 
followed by deep spiritual feeling. His apparent lack 
of sympathy and appreciation often hurt his weaker 
brethren. The contradictions of his character were 
many; the man who required a free hand and was a 
law unto himself was the first to draw up a little paper 
of rules—the first beginnings of the future Constitution 
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of the Uganda Church. While feeling in many ways 
the limitations of a purely male community, he hotly 
opposed the introduction of Lady Missionaries into 
Uganda, and although he quoted with derision Bishop 
Parker’s request for “strapping old maids’’ yet he 
foresaw many difficulties which would follow the 
change. He protested violently that he, for one, 
would make no change in his bachelor ways and that 
the ladies must take things as they found them; yet, 
on the march down country, coming suddenly upon 
Bishop Tucker and the first party of ladies resting 
by the way, he shouted back to his companion to put 
his coat on. And yet he was one of the first to become 
engaged. With the gay indifference of an Irishman 
he offered no apology or explanation of his sudden 
changes, and this indifference to public opinion was 
often misunderstood. The wild life told even on his 
iron constitution, the mental and spiritual deprivation 
of life in a primitive land, as Uganda then was, had 
its effect on him, and after a time of fever and depression 
he went away along to the Island of Komé for a change. 
There he read a little book by a Tamil evangelist which 
impressed him deeply. It emphasized the absolute 
need of the Holy Spirit to guide in life and work. 
Pilkington returned thrilled with this new power and 
at once imparted it to his fellow missionaries and from 
them to the native converts. The result was a wonder- 
ful wave of religious enthusiasm and devotion through- 
out the country; a marvellous Pentecostal blessing 
was poured out on the little infant Church. 

In 1897, on his return from home leave—where, except 
for rare intervals his whole time had been spent at 
Tore, completing the Luganda Bible from notes, and 
in endless revision of proofs—George Pilkington found 
a new work awaiting him which proved his last call 
to service onearth. He had already in 1893 accompanied 
the native troops in the Bunyoro troubles, and soon 
after his arrival some of the Nubian troops mutinied, 
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putting British rule in great jeopardy. It was then 
that the Christian Baganda under their chiefs came to 
the rescue; thousands of untrained levies armed for 
the most part with spears and a few old rifles, marched 
to the Nile, and with their help it was possible to keep 
the mutineers in the fort of Bukaleba, which they 
had seized. Pilkington went as interpreter and liaison 
officer, for the English officers spoke no Luganda. In 
this capacity he was shot whilst directing the cutting 
down of a banana plantation near the rebel fort, the 
bullet cutting the femoral artery. He was carried 
to the rear of the battle, and as he seemed to become 
suddenly weak his “ boy,’’ Aloni, told him he was 
dying. 

“It is as you say, my child.” 

‘‘ But, sir,’ said the boy, ‘‘ he that believeth in Christ 
although he die yet shall he live.” 

‘It is as you say, shall never die,’’ repeated the dying 
man and almost immediately he lost consciousness. 

There is something infinitely touching in the picture 
of the brilliant classical scholar comforted in his last 
moments by an uneducated black “boy,” but how 
typical of Pilkington’s life! Simple people always 
appealed to him and had he been able to choose he 
would have asked for such simple ministrations and 
faith. How he would have resented any “ fuss ’’ round 
his deathbed. Henry Wright Duta, the native with 
whose help he translated the Bible, wrote of him: ‘ Of 
Pilkington we have only now the footprints, but it is 
difficult to follow in the footsteps when the leader is 
not there. Pilkington has died, but his work has not 
died; it is still with us. He preached to all men the 
Gospel—Protestants, Roman Catholics and Moham- 
medans all lamented him when he died because he was 
beloved by all. He always welcomed both the wise 
and the foolish. 

‘“‘ All black people were his friends.”’ 

Yet who knows what those last moments of his short 
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full life on earth may have held, or what visions flitted 
through his rich imaginative brain as he lay on that 
African battlefield ? Those who love Hilton Young’s 
poem may well think of Pilkington. 


And yet I think at Golgotha 

As Jesu’s eyes were closed in death 
They saw with love most passionate 
The village street of Nazareth. 


Perhaps the Irishman saw again the wild bogs of his 
beloved native land, the winding road to Tore, and 
his Mother waiting to welcome him back to the home of 
his ancestors. 
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HE SUBJECT OF this sketch is a man of small fame 
and little reputation, a humble don in a Cambridge 
College, who except for the winning of a few of the 
lesser known University academic distinctions, lived a 
wholly undistinguished life, and died at the early age of 
thirty-seven. Yet, if any man deserves to stand recorded 
in a volume devoted to the study of the lives of ‘* Great 
Christians,’ Forbes Robinson does. 

The story of his life is short and easy to tell. He was 
born at Keynsham, Somerset, in 1867, the eleventh in 
a family of thirteen. His father was Vicar of Keynsham, 
but moved to the living of St. Augustine’s, Liverpool, 
when Forbes was a child. He died when Forbes was 
thirteen years old, and his memory remained throughout 
his life a permanent inspiration to him. After his 
father’s death Forbes left Liverpool College, where he 
had been for a year, and entered Rossall School. Haus 
career there was quite undistinguished. In 1887 he 
went up to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he read 
theology, eventually obtaining a ist Class in the 
Theological Tripos. He also won several University 
theological prizes. He was ordained in 1891, and was 
for a short time curate to his brother Armitage, then 
Vicar of All Saints, Cambridge, was for some time 
Chaplain of Emmanuel College, and in 1895 was 
appointed theological lecturer at Christ’s College, and 
in the following year was elected to a fellowship. He 
had never been strong, and lung trouble necessitated 
frequent holiday sojourns in Switzerland. For years he 
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suffered intermittent pain. In 1903, the pain became 
constant and he underwent two operations, which were 
only partially successful. He was about to undergo a 
third operation when blood poisoning set in, and he 
died quietly and peacefully in a London nursing home 
on February 7th, 1904. 

Such is the record of Forbes Robinson’s uneventful 
life. How comes it about that this undistinguished 
man, who spent his life lecturing to theological students 
on Creeds and the Synoptic Problem, editing a Sahidic 
fragment of the Gospel of St. Luke, writing articles on 
Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, preaching sermons to largely 
unwilling congregations in a college chapel, almost 
entirely unknown outside the walls of the college where 
he lived, deserves a place in this volume in company 
with men whose names are household words in the 
Christian world ? 

The answer is found in the discovery of what he was, 
rather than in an examination of what he did. And 
what he was was, perhaps, never really discovered till his 
death. Many a man must then have realised for the 
first time what he owed to Forbes. How large and 
far-reaching was that debt was shown in a memoir of 
him, privately published soon after his death, called 
Letters to his Friends by Forbes Robinson. This little 
book, though printed originally for private circulation, 
ran into thousands of copies. Its contents showed 
that friendship with Forbes Robinson had been to many 
men, of many varied types, the greatest Christian 
influence in their lives. There must be many men 
alive to-day who can never lose their faith in God, in 
the Incarnation, in Prayer, in Love, because they were 
privileged to call that humble don by the great name 
of friend. 

The writer of this article contributed an appreciation 
of Forbes Robinson to the volume of his published 
letters, of which what follows here is largely a repro- 
duction ; for to-day his valuation of his friend remains 
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the same as it was thirty years ago. Nor has the passing 
of the years, nor experience of life, nor change in 
religious views, altered one iota that estimate of him 
which he formed in far-off undergraduate days. It was 
undergraduate life, and not only that of Christ’s College, 
which Forbes touched and influenced at so many points. 
And the first thing which those of us who knew him as 
undergraduates learnt about him was that he did not 
regard any one of us as a ‘‘ mere undergraduate,’ one 
of a mass. He was genuinely interested from the first 
in his undergraduate acquaintances; interested in 
them as men, not as promising pupils, not as likely 
scholars, not as athletes, not as material for ‘‘ improving ”’ 
influence, but as men—individuals, each possessing a 
separate and distinct personality, and, therefore, of the 
truest and deepest interest to him. 

Our public schools taught us (and for most of us 
Cambridge continued the teaching) that to be of any 
real importance and consequence among his fellows a 
man must be “ good at work,’’ or “ good at games.”’ 
Such is the simple creed of the undergraduate. If he 
satisfies neither of the above requirements, then he 
recognises, with greater or less sadness, that he is an 
ordinary man, the “average undergraduate.’’ He is 
one of the crowd if he possesses no athletic skill to 
commend him to the notice of his fellows in statu 
pupillari: he is one of the crowd if he has no slightest 
hope of making for himself any name in the intellectual 
world, to commend him to the leaders of thought at 
Cambridge. And this conviction is to many a Cambridge 
boy, playing at being a man, a matter of real, if un- 
confessed, grief. 

But ‘‘there is no such thing as the average man, 
certainly no such thing as the average undergraduate ”’ 
was the belief that Forbes Robinson firmly held. And 
it was this belief which accounted to some extent for 
the very large part which his friendship played in the 
life of many Cambridge undergraduates. For a man 
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condemned by his fellows and himself to count himself 
the ‘‘ ordinary man ”’ found himself, in the presence of 
Forbes (as we all of us universally called him), to be no 
such thing. Gradually and with genuine surprise he 
learned from him—not by any definite word of teaching— 
that, though it might cost him efforts painful and many to 
obtain a pass degree, and though athletic fame knew 
him not at all, yet the opportunities of his own peculiar 
personal life were wonderful and great. For here was 
a man who compelled men by his genuine unaffected 
interest in their lives and work to be themselves genuinely 
interested in them, too. A man could not know Forbes 
for long and not be quickly conscious of a new sense 
of the value of himself, which made him feel that his 
own personality and life were things of great importance. 
For “he is interested in me”’ is what almost every 
man felt from the start of his acquaintance with Forbes. 
‘He is interested in me,” we felt when he met us in 
the street and greeted us with his quaint questioning 
smile. We felt the same when we entered his room, 
to be received often without a word, but with the same 
half-smile: we felt the same again, if we knew that 
he was watching the progress of a football match or 
boat race in which we were taking part. And “he is 
interested in me’’—most wonderful of all—we felt as 
we listened to him in the lecture room and were compelled 
to attention, for his interest in the men in front of him, 
coupled with his interest in his subject, forced us all, 
‘““pass’’ men and honours men alike, to listen to the 
history of Church and doctrine and creed. It was this 
unfeigned interest in men, simply as men, that in the 
first instance gave him the influence which he certainly 
exercised over all sorts of men, including the kind of men 
whom the majority of their fellows disregarded or 
perhaps despised. Such men, in whom most of us 
could find little of attraction, were to him vastly in- 
teresting—interesting for their simple human personality. 

Some men, perhaps, never discovered from what 
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source his interest in them sprang. They knew that 
their views of the possibilities of their own lives were 
enlarged, that they believed in themselves more, for 
having been with him: but it was not all at once that 
they discovered the reason of his interest and belief in 
them. The reason was that in his friends Forbes found 
Christ interpreted for him. With each new friendship 
and acquaintance which he made—and this was especially 
true of young men—he saw deeper into the meaning of 
the Incarnation. ‘This was the secret of his extraordinary 
interest and amazing belief in nearly every one of us. 
He saw in us all, however ordinary, however common- 
place, yes, however unlovely were our lives, something 
somewhere of Jesus Christ. 

Then some of us were privileged to discover that 
what he felt for us was something far deeper and holier 
than anything expressed by the word “ interest.” It was 
love. In the fullest sense he understood the grand 
full meaning of the word. His love for his friends 
was something altogether larger and deeper and truer 
than anything generally understood by the word. It was 
so holy a thing that it is hard to write of it. He knew 
what in all its fullness was the meaning of the love of 
one man for another. That is why he could completely 
appreciate and understand Tennyson’s “‘ In Memoriam.”’ 
Tennyson’s experience might have been so entirely his 
own. His love for his friends was a wonderful, sacred 
thing, beautiful to see. Love was to him a part of all 
his being: for in him dwelt the ‘ strong Son of God, 
Immortal Love,’’ compelling him to love his fellow-men. 

It was to him a real grief that he often felt that some 
of those, for whom he would quite willingly have cut 
off his right hand, if in any way if could have advantaged 
them, cared little for him, nor ever understood the way 
in which he cared for them. But he found relief from 
the strange unsatisfied longing, engendered in him by 
this belief, in intense continuous prayer for those he 
loved. He prayed, it is certain, as few men pray. 
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Prayer was to him the very breath of life. And his 
prayers, like his life, must have been utterly selfless. 
He prayed with all the effort of his being for his friends. 
Eagerly, passionately, continuously, he prayed. ‘“* Pray 
for him, believe in him: believe in him, pray for him,” 
he was never tired of saying to those who spoke to him 
of some disappointing friend. And his own life was a 
proof of the power which lay behind such prayer. 

To those reading this who did not know Forbes 
Robinson, it may seem that a man of such intensity of 
feeling and holiness of life would be more likely to 
scare away than to attract to close quarters the ordinary 
undergraduate. But this most certainly was not the 
case. For if there was in him something beautifully 
divine, he was also human as any man could be. He 
admired, like the veriest schoolboy, the physical strength 
and powers of the athlete, perhaps all the more because 
he was the least athletic man himself. In his presence 
the man who had little on which to pride himself except 
bodily attainments and strength of limb experienced the 
strange sensation of being looked up to by one whom 
he knew to be utterly superior to him. But all who 
knew him probably experienced this at one time or 
another, for he must have been one of the most humble- 
minded men that ever lived. His humility was almost 
a fault, for it led him to depreciate himself so far. And 
yet, how beautiful a thing it was. He did, indeed, 
count all men better than himself. 

He easily condoned offences which, in the eyes of 
dons, loom as a general rule heinous and large. And 
the law-breaking undergraduate, who cut chapels and 
lectures, found that a don—yes, and a junior dean— 
could be a human friend. He possessed, too, a keen and 
real sense of humour. He could, and often did, laugh 
with all his heart. He chaffed continuously his large circle 
of undergraduate friends. When he was questioning a 
man in the lecture room, one felt all the time that he 
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as “Mr.” in a half-serious, half-amused way. “‘ It is 
the one chance for some men to retain any self respect, 
to address them as ‘Mr.’,” he would say after the 
discovery of some more than usual piece of ignorance 
in his class. 

He could not remember the name of his best friend 
on occasions ; and he would recount with real glee how 
he had been known to introduce two men to each other 
without knowing the names of either. It fell to him 
once to introduce two coloured gentlemen, a low-caste 
West African native and a particularly high-caste 
Brahmin rejoicing in a grand polysyllabic title. He 
transposed the names, with results—as he always de- 
clared—almost fatal to himself. 

He would display with humorous pride to his athletic 
friends a photograph of himself achieving the second 
place in a toboggan race at St. Moritz, which, he 
maintained, he had morally won. He called this event 
the only athletic triumph of his life. He was full of 
spontaneous humour. When he greeted you, when he 
looked at you, when he talked with you, it was always with 
a half-smile on his face. It was his sense of humour 
which procured him a quick entrance into many a man’s 
life and heart. It was his sense of humour which made 
the hostile undergraduate, ‘‘ hauled ”’ for cutting lectures 
or chapels, forget his hostility and the presence of the 
don: though at the end of the interview, he, probably 
for the first time, began to think whether chapel atten- 
dance had any meaning, whether a lecture, if listened 
to, might conceivably profit the listener. It was his 
sense of humour which made all feel at home with him, 
which at first attracted the most unlikely men, which 
inspired with confidence the shyest, and made the most 
frivolous and thoughtless not afraid of him. 

Yet, while he would laugh, and make us laugh, for 
as long as anyone wished, through all his unaffected 
merriment he made men feel the strange earnestness of 
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on us religious or even serious matters, he was ready at 
a moment’s notice to speak with us of spiritual things. 
And most men felt something of what a friend of his 
wrote of him after his death: ‘‘ He understood of ‘ the 
things that matter ’’ more than any man that I shall ever 
meet.’’ And many men who owe to Forbes Robinson 
their first serious thoughts of, and their first insight 
into, “the things that matter’’ must feel the same. 
It is this fact that makes it impossible to measure the 
far-reaching deep influence of his life. For the greatness 
of that life lay not in any large influence on any large 
body of undergraduates, though the undergraduate life 
of Christ’s College must, as a whole, have felt his real 
influence: nor was his life great simply because he was 
a scholar and a thinker. But his life was great in its 
lasting influence because it was an inspiration—there is 
no other word. It was a permanent living inspiration 
to all who called him friend. 

To sum up: a man admitted into the inner chamber 
of Forbes Robinson’s life learnt there something of 
these three things: (a) the value of his own personality, 
(b) the meaning of love, (c) the power of prayer. 


(a) The value of his own personality—A man, as he 
talked with Forbes, was taught with increasing clearness 
the exciting possibilities of life for anyone who has tried 
to think what it means to say that “ This is I.’ Many 
of us, conscious in ourselves only of very ordinary 
attainments, of no very high ideals, of weaknesses of 
character, learned from our friend that, in spite of all 
this, our own personality was God's greatest gift to us. 
We learned from him that our own particular common- 
place life was, with all its failure and its inconsistencies, 
a tremendous enterprise, big with opportunities. He 
taught us this by his belief in us. He held through 
everything to the faith that man was “ naturally 
Christian.”” By his belief in a man he forced him at 
last to believe in himself. For he taught us that we 
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were, each one, two men—the true ‘“‘ Ego’ and the 
false—and that the true self must in the end have the 
mastery over the false because that real self was the 
Christ in us. 


(b) The meaning of love. It is impossible for lesser 
natures to enter into all that the word love meant to 
Forbes. His love for his friends was ‘‘ wonderful, 
passing the love of women.” He loved some men with 
an intensity of feeling impossible to describe. It was 
almost pain to him. If he loved a man he loved him 
with a passionate love (no weaker expression will do). 
We undergraduates found our natures too small to 
understand it. Yet, as we learnt to know him and to see 
further into the inner places of his heart, we began, too, 
to learn what can be the meaning and the wonder and 
the power and the depth of the love of man for man. 
And we learned in time that his love for us and his belief 
in us sprang from the same high source, from his belief 
in Christ in him, in us. 

All friendship was a sacrament to him. In a letter 
written to one of his friends he elaborated this belief. 
He wrote :—'' The Sacraments are tremendous realities 
to me just because they are a living protest against all 
Popish, High Church, Low Church schemes of thought— 
because they are a protest that man does nothing, God 
does all—that everything is a sacrament of the grace of 
God. They explain all life to me. They teach me what 
love means, for when man might least expect it, love 
comes deluging in, and the outward and visible is 
overwhelmed with the inward and spiritual. Oh, if 
bread and wine and water are capable of being trans- 
formed into the highest means of grace and hopes of 
glory, may not living, human, breathing persons—may 
not those I love—be sacraments as well? When we 
come near human beings we love, we should come with 
the same feelings of reverence as when we kneel at the 
altar, for we are coming to that which is part of God’s 
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image—made in His likeness. And as we speak to them, 
when they answer purely and simply, the Word of God 
speaks through them.” 

No man ever lived to whom it seemed more clearly 
true that ‘‘ God is Love.” 


(c) The power of prayer.—An intimate knowledge of 
Forbes must have almost forced anyone to believe that 
“more things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.’ It is certain that he prayed for those he 
loved for hours at atime. All his thoughts about some 
men gradually became prayers. He could not teach us 
everything that prayer meant to him: he could not 
teach us to pray as he prayed. Yet through him one or 
two, at least, of his undergraduate friends saw a little 
further into the eternal mystery of prayer. And men 
must sometimes have experienced in his presence the 
same kind of feeling of some great unseen influence at 
work as that which the disciples must have experienced 
in the presence of Christ after he, apart and alone, had 
watched through the night with God in prayer. For 
many an hour of his life did Forbes spend like that, 
striving with God for those he loved. He was entirely 
convinced that he could in this way bring to bear upon 
a man’s life more real effective influence than by any 
word of direct personal teaching and advice. 


These are the great lessons of the life of the man, 
lessons which most of his care-free, light-hearted 
undergraduate friends must have learnt in a greater or 
less degree and, learning, caught from the teacher 
something of his passion for life and love and prayer, 
for service of God and man. There must be many men 
alive to-day who have not quite forgotten those lessons 
yet: there must be many in whose lives the influence 
and inspiration of that saintly life is still a power making 
for simple belief in his fellows and for high ideals of 
love ; there are, it is certain, many who still thank God 
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that they, in their undergraduate days, were allowed 
to call Forbes Robinson friend. 

We still, some of us, at times conjure up before us, 
across the years, the picture of our friend sitting at his 
table in Darwin's historic rooms at Christ’s, dimly 
lighted. with candles as it always was at night. We see 
the quick look up at our entrance, the half-smile on his 
face, the welcome of a man’s love in his eyes, however 
busy and tired he might be. Then, though it cost him 
later hours out of bed, the invitation to sit down, followed 
quickly by an indignant remonstrance as we ousted 
his cat from the best arm-chair. And then the talk 
that followed; sometimes quite trivial; sometimes 
deeply serious; sometimes—and these occasions were 
precious—a kind of soliloquy on his part as he spoke of 
God, of love, of prayer, of mysteries of life beyond the 
limited vision of our unwondering undergraduate minds. 
Then he would abruptly cease talking and bid us “ good- 
night,’’ and say no more, but just watch us out of the 
room with the same look of love in his eyes with which 
he welcomed us, as he turned back to his table to work 
and think and pray far into the night. Still we remember, 
as we think of him, that it was through him first that 
we began to be sure that it is true that ‘‘ Now abideth 
Faith, Hope, Love—these three. And the greatest of 
these 1s Love.” 
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STRANGER WHO entered Christ Church, Upper 

Woburn Place, in the early nineties of last century 

would see, in a front pew, a shy serious lady, 
dowdily dressed. There were no signs of the beauty of 
face which had once been hers; disease had left its mark 
upon her. She was the last to leave the Church; silent 
and alone she made her way to 30, Torrington Square. 
That way she had walked for many years; she had lived 
in the same house since 1876, and all her days had been 
spent in that quarter of London. The stranger who 
saw her might have pitied the lot of such a woman, 
now aged and doomed to an uneventful life, bounded 
by her Church and her home. If he were cruel, he 
might have made fun of frumpish spinsters in Church. 
If he were kinder, he might have desired for her some 
escape into other and ampler regions. 

But that woman, Christina Rossetti, had had ad- 
ventures and escapes, which may be known in Bloomsbury 
no less than in other places. She had had famous artists 
among her friends, glad to bring her face into their 
pictures. That face as it was in youth would not be 
forgotten; it shines still with its delicate and saintly 
charm from the canvases of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, her 
brother, and Ford Madox Brown and Holman Hunt. 
Poets had sung and would sing in her honour; she was 
to Swinburne 


‘The Soul whose song was as music of stars that chime.”’ 
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She was the writer of Goblin Market and The Prince’s 
Progress, which alone would make her place secure 
among the poets of her country. Her lyrics would 
be read and sung long after she had made her last 
journey to her Church. 

But to her the experience had never lost its wonder 
that she had been admitted into the mystery of the 
Christian life. Her life, outwardly limited, had been 
inwardly rich and varied. Her ordered days had enabled 
her to concentrate her mind upon that inner world; in 
the beautiful Scots phrase she was “ far ben.”’ 

She had heard the songs of Paradise and seen the 
Fourfold River and the Tree of Life. She had stood 
before the gate called Beautiful and seen ‘‘the golden 
streets begin.” In her moments of clear faith, she 
believed that these were a prophecy of something yet 
to come. ‘They were not embroideries designed to make 
lovely poems, but a foretaste of the final reality. 


‘‘T hope to see these things again, 

But not as once in dreams by night; 
To see them with my very sight, 

And touch and handle and attain : 

To have all Heaven beneath my feet 
For narrow way that once they trod; 

To have my part with all the saints, 

And with my God.” 


Such had been the visions which had thronged through 
the mind of Christina Rossetti; and to have them it 
was not necessary to leave Bloomsbury. 


“Tf anyone wants fairy-land 
A London street will do;”’ 


but it is also true that for those who seek a life hidden 
with Christ in God, anywhere will do. 

If, on the other hand, a reader lighted upon the poems 
of Christina, and tried to form a mental picture of the 
poet, he would not have drawn that quiet woman, whose 
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days were spent in Bloomsbury. Nothing in her poems 
suggests that she lived her life in a city. Others have 
sung of the lights and shadows of the city ; but Christina 
for her images went to other sources, chiefly to the 
countryside, which she had seen but little—'‘ My know- 
ledge of what is called Nature,” she said, “is that of 
the town sparrow ’’—and to the Holy Scriptures. She 
had a world of her own. 

There are materials here for the study of a character 
in which varied ingredients are blended. She came, 
certainly, under the conviction that she must seek the 
“things that are above ’’; for her the world was passing 
away, and yet she loved its flowers and its fruits, especially 
its fruits; she cared much for all living creatures; her 
life had brought her many friends, men and women into 
whose sorrows and joys she had entered; there had also 
been around her little children for whom she had written 
songs and stories. Passing away as it was, this world 
was one of the many mansions of her Father’s House. 
The road wound uphill to the end, but as she had trodden 
it, she had seen much to love and to admire, much one 
day to be given back to her. 

Two lives in one there might seem to be; but those 
who read the story of her life and study her poetry will 
discover a singular unity. She was, as Sir Edmund 
Gosse said, a great poet and a great saint; and the poet 
and the saint were one. Those who read her lyrics are 
haunted by the thought that she had a hidden life in 
God, which was always breaking through. Those who 
study her ordered life of sanctity cannot fail to discover 
it in her poetry no less than in her devotional prose. 
Her inner life went to music. Jt must be the chief 
purpose of this sketch to enquire what were the moulds 
in which her life of faith ran, and to illustrate this not 
only from her life but from her works. 

The life of the Rossetti family has been studied 
again and again from many sides. It is sufficient for 
the purpose of this sketch to give the main facts, so 
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far as they bear upon the religious life of Christina.! 

She was born in 1830 in what was then called Charlotte 
Street in Bloomsbury. London in that age gave 
sanctuary to many exiles from Europe. Christina’s 
father was a Neapolitan refugee; her mother was the 
daughter of a Tuscan, who taught Italian in London and 
married an English bride, Anna Maria Pearce. Her 
father was an enthusiastic but eccentric student of Dante ; 
he was greatly “‘ reverenced by his compatriots in England 
—old exiles and young conspirators.”’ He was for most 
of his life a freethinker, but in later life he is said to 
have leaned towards an undogmatic form of Christianity. 
He was tolerant, however, and left to his wife the training 
of his children in religion. She was “‘a contented and 
unquestioning Anglican.’’ She belonged originally to 
the Evangelical School, but at a later period she ‘* adopted 
somewhat High Church opinions.” She taught her 
children the Catechism and gave them Biblical instruction. 
Her sons, Dante Gabriel and William Michael, though 
they had a great love for their mother, did not accept 
in after-life her religious beliefs. But the daughters, 
Maria Francesca and Christina, never departed from the 
teachings which their mother gave them. ‘They received 
from her an introduction to a life of ordered devotion. 
This was guided and educated by public worship, by 
prayer, and reading of the Bible. It is essential to 
remember that there is a Biblical strain in Christina’s 
poetry and in her life. This is a characteristic mark of 
the religious life in England. It is as true of Catholics 
in this country as of the Reformed Christians, that they 
are devout readers of the Bible. The English at that time 
could be said, in the words of a French observer, to 
have two other sacraments, the Bible and Sunday. 

It was into the Church of England that Christina was 


1The book on “Christina Rossetti,’ in the English Men of Letters 
Series, by Dorothy M. Stuart, isa most admirable and fresh treatment 
of the material, for which all students are indebted most of all to William 
Michael! Rossetti. . eat 
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led, and within that Church she remained, blameless in 
all the loyalties demanded of her. 

There were many influences which met in that home. 
“One must consider all these things, Italian, romantic, 
literary and ethical, as operating on the inflammable 
minds of a family of young people, a family intensely 
united ; intensely emulous; the members spurring one 
another on; competing in several of the arts of ex- 
pression.”? Jt was as a member of such a family that 
Christina awakened to her intellectual and poetical life ; 
there she found much of the material of her art, and some 
of the stage properties, which at first she shared with 
Dante Gabriel, her brother, who was two years older 
than she. Day by day she was taught by her mother, 
and at the same time she listened to Italian visitors 
talking politics with her father. Among those visitors 
some are recalled in the biographies: Pasta, the prima 
donna; Moscati, to whom Thackeray dedicated Pen- 
dennis, claymodeller and ex-brigand; Sangiovanni, and 
the emaciated figure of Paganini.2 There were books, 
too, which gave her an entrance into all kinds of worlds. 
This home was no bad school for the poet, as well as 
for the saint. 

In 1848, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was formed, 
under the leadership of Dante Gabriel. Though 
Christina was never a member of this company of young 
artists, she was in deep sympathy with them. They 
stood for a return to nature, and for a revolt against the 
conventions in art which were accepted by their elders. 
They were all ‘‘against the Government’’; and it 
must have been exhilarating for Christina, then a girl 
of sixteen, to watch these young Davids girding them- 
selves to attack the Goliaths of their day. Those who 
would recall what she was like at this time must look at 
the first of the great pictures produced by the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, ‘The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin,” in which Dante Gabriel used for his inspiration 

1 Ford Madox Hueffer. 2 English Men of Letters. 
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the face of his sister. It is known, moreover, that 
when Holman Hunt, at a later date, was painting ‘“‘ The 
Light of the World,” Christina sat to him for the eyes 
and the brow of the head of Christ. But in all the eager 
enthusiasm of those days and in all the new world open 
to the imagination, there was nothing which clashed in 
her mind with the Christian faith. Indeed, much in 
the ‘‘ return to nature’”’ of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood went well with her spiritual vision, which already 
was the “‘ master-light of all her seeing.”’ 

She wrote several lyrics for The Germ, the short-lived 
journal of the Brotherhood. One of them will show 
how deeply the mind of this girl had been moved by the 
language of the Bible. It is called “A Testimony,” 
and is a beautiful mosaic of scriptural words. At once 
it shows in its form the Pre-Raphaelite touch, and the 
feeling of the vanity of all things, not so strange to the 
heart of youth as some imagine. 


‘ Therefore the maidens cease to sing, 
And the young men are very sad ; 
Therefore the sowing is not glad, 

And mournful is the harvesting. 
Of high and low, of great and small, 
Vanity is the lot of all.”’ 


This is indeed ‘tuning from the bass,’’ as Bunyan 
put it; and about the poems written by Christina in 
this period between the autumn of 1848 and the late 
summer of 1849, there is a strange sadness: ‘“‘ the very 
shadow of death seems to lie upon her moving hand 
almost all through these years; never death dreaded, 
sometimes death desired.’ To this time belong such 
lyrics as these: 


“When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 


and that noble sonnet— 


1 English Men of Letters. 
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‘“ Remember me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land; 
When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay.” 


These poems reveal a soul upon which rests the pre- 
monition of sorrows to come. They would seem, if 
the date were not known, to belong to a later period of 
her life. To understand her poetry and the course of 
her religious life it is necessary to show how these 
forebodings were fulfilled. Her own personal life cannot 
be ignored ; she came to a moment in which renunciation 
was called for and made, not in the realm of abstract 
ideas but in her individual experience. 

Twice she made a renunciation of her own hopes and 
each time on the ground of her religious faith. From the 
autumn of 1848 to the spring of 1850 she was pledged 
to marry James Collinson, one of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and a close friend of her brothers. When 
she first knew him he was a Catholic ; and on this ground 
she refused to betroth herself to him ; but he reconsidered 
his position, became again an Anglican, and was received 
as her accepted lover. But when in the early summer of 
1850 he was received back into the Roman Church, 
Christina revoked her troth, as he must have known she 
would. It would seem as if all through the period of 
her betrothal she was aware of a shadow resting upon 
her life. 

But this experience did not give to her the suffering 
which her second act of renunciation gave. This also 
was made on the ground of her religious convictions. 
James Collinson, by all the records, was so unworthy of 
her, that 1t 1s hard to understand how she ever came 
to plight herself to him. But Charles Bagot Cayley was 
a nobler being; and Christina had for him a love which 
endured to the end. When he offered her his love (the 
date is uncertain—either 1864 or 1866) and she turned 
away from it, she suffered in such a way that deep and 
permanent scars were left. Her renunciation gave colour 
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to her thought and to her poetry to the end. She had 
always been fascinated by the theme of the unwedded 
bride and the broken betrothal ; but now it came to her 
to go through these sorrows herself. 

She had broken her bond when Collinson reverted to 
Rome; she refused the offer of marriage from Cayley 
because he was without any definite religious faith. In 
the early biographies, this event in her life was dismissed 
with a passing reference—‘‘ she received another offer 
of marriage.” But now that the story has been given 
to the world, the materials for interpreting her life are 
complete as they were not before. The secret which 
lay behind many of her poems is disclosed. 

Christina never lost her love for Cayley. They 
remained friends till his death. She, indeed, cherished 
the hope that in some other life she would meet with 
him. She had no desire to separate her lot from his, 
but marriage, as she interpreted it, demanded a spiritual 
unity, which could not be where one was a Christian 
and the other an agnostic. 

She took her faith seriously. She was not wanting 
in generosity and charity towards rebels, whether in 
her own circle or without; she was not censorious. 
No one can read her letters without being struck both 
by her faith and by her charity. She did not depart from 
among unbelievers and sceptics. But when she was 
faced by the choice whether or not she should marry 
a man who, with all his fineness of character was without 
faith, she went away sorrowful and wounded in spirit, 
but with an inflexible will. 

A poet need not limit himself for material to his own 
personal experiences; but for lyrical poetry—and 
Christina was first and foremost a lyrical poet,—there is 
no inspiration comparable to that of experience. In 
those lyrics which she wrote, with their absorption with 
the Cross and the measures which it brings to human 
life, and with the vision in another life ‘‘ of good things 
long deferred,’’ every reader must have felt the note of 
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a personal initiation into the secret of sorrow. Christina 
was a saint, not least in her brave acceptance of the Cross. 

The same spiritual conflict can be found in the poetry 
of Emily Dickinson, the American poet, whose work 
Christina knew and admired. She, too, made an act 
of renunciation which determined the character of her 
life. Many cries of agony can be heard in her poetry ; 
she lived, till death, as though she were in a spiritual 
hiding-place, waiting for the restoration in another world 
of something which she had given up in this. She had 
loved in youth a man who had returned her love; but 
he was married, and with set purpose they parted for 
ever, rather than that he should break his vows. 


‘*'The hours slid fast, as hours will, 
Clutched tight by greedy hands; 
So faces on two decks look back 
Bound to opposing lands.” 


After that summer’s day, the life of Emily Dickinson 
had its character fixed. ‘* Year after year of all that,’’ 
wrote Miss Friedlander, “‘ poem after poem recording 
it with a pen dipped in the indelible ink of anguish.” 
In two lands these two women, differing in their creed 
but both profoundly Christian, went the same hard way. 

Christina was not a woman who had made vows 
that she would not marry. She had not sought the 
cloister, but had looked to be a wife and mother ; it was 
with a face set as a flint she turned from the promise 
of that life. 


‘These thorns are sharp, yet I can tread on them.” 


The verdict which is passed upon her will depend upon 
the mind of the judge. To the hedonist her conduct 
will seem mere madness. To the Christian who believes 
that creeds do not greatly matter, so long as the ethical 
life is worthy, she will appear in grave error for sacrificing 
a rich treasure for a scruple. To understand her 
renouncement it is necessary to see things as she saw 
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them and to live within the spiritual universe as she 
interpreted it. 

There was a spiritual framework which Christina had 
once for all accepted and afterwards never doubted. 
She was not for ever re-opening the great fundamental 
certainties; her chief concern was to let her life be true 
to them when in the journey of life she met with the 
call to choose between two ways. She did not enquire 
how far the eternal truth could be modified to secure 
her happiness; she had simply to discover what was 
the appointed way, and at whatever cost to take it. 

Her brother, William Michael, said of her: ‘‘I do 
not say that Christina never used a merely poetic phrase, 
but I do say that in the main she kept strictly to what 
she considered theological truth. This truth, both for 
her poetry and her life was the orthodox Christian faith 
which entirely satisfied her intellect and heart.’ 

It was not a faith which found any satisfaction in 
the thought of an Infinite God, but was set, as a poet’s 
faith must be set, upon the miracle of a God incarnate 
in Jesus Christ ; this for her was the Jesus of Bethlehem 
and Galilee, of Calvary and Olivet. In her Christmas 
Carol, she sang of such things : 


‘Our God, Heaven cannot hold Him, 

Nor earth sustain ; 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign: 

In the bleak mid-winter 
A stable-place sufficed 

The Lord God Almighty 

Jesus Christ.” 


This God had not waited to be sought; He had 
sought His own; and she could turn to Him with this 


‘YT plead Thyself with Thee, Who wast partaker 
f mine infirmity, 
Love made Thee what Thou art, the love of me,— 
I plead Thyself with Thee.’ 
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This is always the burden of her faith. For her sake 
God had done something which she could never forget. 


“Thou Who didst hang upon a barren tree, 
My God, for me; 
Though I till now be barren, now at length, 
Lord give me strength 
To bring forth fruit to Thee.” 


In her answer to this Lord, Christina is concerned, as 
the Christians of her generation were absorbed, with her 
own individual answer. She did not ask, it has been 
said, ‘‘ Are you saved ?”’ but, ““Am I saved?”’ And 
for her to be saved meant more than an acquittal and 
release from prison; it was to know the quickening 
power of the Risen Lord, and a new earth in which to 
dwell. 
‘“‘ Spring bursts, to-day 
For Christ is risen and all the earth’s at play.”’ 


In this earth the saints are found whose faces are set 
towards Zion. 


‘ Blessed that flock safe penned in Paradise ; 
Blessed this flock, which tramps in weary ways : 


All form one flock, God’s flock.”’ 


This Lord of Bethlehem and Calvary will come again. 
In what is, perhaps, the most beautiful of her religious 
lyrics, Christina says of Advent : 


‘*'This Advent moon shines cold and clear, 
These Advent nights are long ; 
Our lamps have burned year after year 
And still their flame is strong.”’ 


For her, as, indeed, for the Apostolic Christian, watchful- 
ness is a mark of the Christian life. During many years 
in her home, first with her mother, and then with her 
mother’s sisters, she lived an uneventful life, but in her 
heart she kept her vigil. 
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To this poet the images which are used of heaven were 
not simply beautiful, to be worked into the tapestry 
of poems. She believed in the life everlasting, and she 
laid out her policy of life as one who believed it. Those 
who explain all spiritual hopes in the language of 
psychology will say that she called in the other world 
to redress the balance of this. There she would have 
a compensation for what she had missed here. But for 
her it was the logical outcome of her faith in the Christian 
revelation. 


“Dear Lord, if ever mercy moved Thy mind, 
If so be love of us can move Thee yet, 
If still the nail-prints in Thy hands are seen, 
Remember us,—yea, how shouldst Thou forget ? 
Remember us for good, and seek, and find.”’ 


But that vision of the life beyond death, was not one of 
glory only, but also of judgment. Christina had always 
before her that vision. She, not others only, must appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ. Sometimes she was 
judged by her friends, as unreasonably anxious. Her 
brother, William Michael, tried to persuade her in her 
later days, when doubts pressed upon her, that if she 
believed that her mother and her other beloved dead 
were rejoicing in the presence of God, why should she 
fear for herself ? To the last, however, she had “ an 
imminent sense of unworthiness and apprehension.” 
In common with many others of the saints she was in 
her own eyes a sinner who needed the mercy of God, 
and no one could undeceive her. 

She was never hard upon others; but she had so quick 
a sense of the Eternal World that she wondered how 
others could be so heedless. In her poem, “ Sleep at 
Sea,’’ she tells of this dulness. 


“* Wake,’ call the spirits : 
But to heedless ears: 
They have forgotten sorrows 
And hopes and fears ; 
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‘‘ They have forgotten perils 
And smiles and tears ; 

Their dream has held them long, 
Long years and years.”’ 


Her life was haunted by a nostalgia, the longing for 
the other country where her treasure was; death to her 
was a fact from the thought of which she must escape. 
It was not with the ‘‘ adjuncts ghastly and uncouth ”’ of 
death she was concerned, but with death as an event in 
the life of a spiritual being. When she came to die 
herself she had much gloom resting upon her, but to the 
last she believed in the promises of the Gospel. It was 
a hard crossing that this tender spirit made; but she 
was seen to be praying to the end. 

It was fitting that her brother should put over her 
tomb two sayings, one from Dante— 


? 


‘“volsersi a me con salutevol cenno ’ 
(‘ They turned to me with an act of salutation ’’) 


This was to suggest that the other tenants of that grave 
would greet her. 
The other inscription was from Christina herself : 


‘Give me the lowest place; or if for me 
That lowest place too high, make one more low, 
Where I may sit and see 
My God and love Thee so.” 


Christina was not without cheerfulness; she was a 
friend, always ready to share in the life of others; she 
took her share in any social service which was brought 
to her notice ; she could not be charged with neglect of 
her part in this world, though it was passing away. But 
her place is not among the robust Christians, who are 
untroubled by any fears, and find little in their experience 
to correspond to the language of the New Testament 
of sin and forgiveness, of judgment and redemption. 
She was more like Mr. Fearing in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
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but Mr. Fearing is no coward, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
points out, but the bravest of men. There is need, no 
doubt, for many Christians to do justice to the fullness 
of Christ. 

But while there are many who lay stress on the 
activities which are expected of the disciples of Christ 
in the political and social life, there is room for some who 
will remind their fellows that the Prophet who cleansed 
the Temple and dined with publicans and sinners was 
the same Lord Who spent nights of vigil upon the 
mountains, and died with a prayer for His enemies on 
His lips. There is room for the unworldly life, full of 
gentleness and patience and endurance; and no inter- 
pretation of the Gospel can be complete which does 
not lay it down once more that the followers of Christ 
must bear His Cross. There is no detour to be made 
around that Cross. 

It is wisest to say that all things are ours, both the 
Christian who is stung to action by the wrongs of the 
world, and the Christian whose ministry is offered in 
the hidden places of the heart. The life of Christina 
Rossetti cannot be taken as a perfect fulfilment of all 
that marks Christian discipleship. But her life rested 
like a benediction upon all who knew her, and enriches 
with its beauty and its tenderness all who know her in 
her poetry. 
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Officer, Sunday School Teacher, and H.M. first 

Chief Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools, was born in 1866, in Accrington, where his father 
was a doctor. He was educated at Dulwich College, and 
entered the service of the L.& N.W. Railway. A few 
years later he was transferred to Southport, and here 
his interest was aroused in a Lads’ Club that was being 
started. 

None of his friends had perceived any indication of 
an interest in religious or social work. He was popular, 
a good fellow, so full of life and animal spirits indeed 
that he was regarded askance by some of the more sober- 
minded, as an inveterate rowdy, utterly irresponsible 
and reckless of consequences. All agreed, however, 
that even in his most irrepressible moods he was never 
other than clean of mind and tongue, and entirely 
free from taint of meanness or malice. 

In the Lads’ Club Russell found scope for his remark- 
able energy and vitality. He was always a “ whole- 
hogger’’; the particular work or play upon which he 
happened to be engaged was the one thing in the whole 
world that really mattered. It was found that boys 
were drawn to him intuitively. Boys in the adolescent 
stage are the most shy and reserved of all creatures. 
But in some way that defies explanation they knew 
that ‘‘ this man is my friend.”” And Russell went straight 
in, certain of acceptance, assured of the boys’ complete 
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trust. Men of longer experience looked on in wonder 
and envy. 

In those days camping for boys was a new thing. 
There were some half-dozen Lads’ Club camps and, 
perhaps thirty of The Boys’ Brigade in the British Isles. 
To obtain “tips’’ Russell paid a visit to the camp of 
the Heyrod Street (Manchester) Lads’ Club at Flash, 
near Buxton, in Whit-week, 1892. The friendship he 
formed there with the writer led to an interchange of 
visits ; and I obtained his promise that should he be 
transferred to Manchester he would join our much 
understaffed club. This came about a few months later. 

It must be admitted that he was not an unqualified 
success. His energy was amazing; he spent every 
night at the club, and on Sunday taught a class of older 
boys in the Ragged School. For the sake of a boy he 
would make any sacrifice—of himself or others. He 
feared God but regarded not man. The boys adored 
him as a pal whom they could trust absolutely. They 
told him all their troubles and perplexities, and he 
proved himself their true friend. No trouble was too 
great. He knew their homes, their parents, conditions 
of work, temptations and trials, and he hauled many 
a lad from the downhill path, and set him in the 
right way. 

But his weakness was a lack of discipline. He loved 
a state of rowdiness, and the club soon became more of 
a ‘‘rough-house”’ thanit had ever been. His chums were 
the reckless lads; the steady, reliable type did not 
appeal much to him. The main attractions of the club, 
indoor and outdoor, were soon monopolised by the 
former type, which increased in numbers and influence. 
Officials of the many branches of the institution were 
much upset, and many were the complaints about 
“that man, Russell, you brought here; he’s a regular 
nuisance!’’ They all became devoted to him in due 
course. 

We had to face the fact, too, that the camp of 1893, 
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with Russell as leading spirit, was the least satisfactory 
in many ways of the three camps we had held. 

For very many years Russell and I met daily at lunch 
to discuss plans and abuse one another. He admitted 
that, much as he was enjoying the life of the club, it did 
not seem to be leading anywhere. We agreed to try a 
Company of The Boys’ Brigade ; and in September, 1893 
the 5th Manchester was formed, with Russell as Captain. 
He threw himself into it with the impulsive enthusiasm 
that characterised all he did. There were then but half 
a dozen companies in the district. At once he formed a 
local Officers’ Council, and in eighteen months there 
was a Manchester Battalion with more than twenty 
companies and 1,000 boys. As secretary and inspiring 
force he became known to all engaged in religious and 
social work among the young; he taught the City 
Corporation that when he wanted some concession for 
boys he must have it, and the police that a change of 
attitude towards boys in the streets would be an excellent 
thing. 

A remarkable change was now seen in the club. The 
discipline of the B.B.; its orderliness and method; the 
need for preparation and careful thought, for planning 
and punctuality ; its insistence upon the essential things 
of life and spirit with games and amusements as enjoy- 
able but unessential ‘‘ extras ’’ in character building— 
all these brought out the best that was in an extraordinary 
man. Before the B.B. got hold of him he was using his 
immense energy wherever his fancy led him, and much 
of it had run to waste. He lacked discipline, and he 
needed it as much as did the rowdiest lad. But now 
it was driven home that to discipline others he must 
discipline himself. His unique qualities were now 
directed into a course in which they were developed 
to the highest degree and put to the highest service, 
instead of pouring like floodwater all over the place. 
Not that he ever became a normal, commonplace person 
like the rest of us! 
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The B.B. made him a great man, when he might 
have remained merely a man with great qualities and 
powers. He took up with zest every branch of its 
activities, with its Object, “‘ The advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom among Boys,”’ always guiding him. The 
number of members quickly doubled, but the most 
notable change was the growth of a very powerful 
esprit de corps, which worked wonders. Previously the 
club had been composed of gangs with quite separate 
interests; now the Company welded together the 
football, gym., and billiards sets, the street and district 
gangs, the boys of 16 and those of 12. Drill night and 
Bible Class, by bringing all together twice a week, were 
the main influences in creating esprit de corps. At drill 
all were on a level; all responded to the same word of 
command; and the youngster of 12 played a part as 
important as that of the lad of 17. The boy who was 
not good at games made his contribution by steadiness 
on parade and the smartness of his accoutrements. 
The 5th Manchester Company demanded and received 
the boys’ whole-hearted allegiance as the Heyrod Street 
Club had never done, and we called confidently for 
sacrifices that it would have seemed madness to expect 
under the club regime. 

Educational Classes had been tried every year, but 
though they started well, none had ever survived a 
session. Now they flourished. Discipline, punctuality, 
regularity had become acquired habits, and B.B. esprit 
de corps kept the lads at it when, without such inspiration, 
they would have “chucked it.’”’ Very soon a big 
Government grant was being earned, and this grew to 
over £100 a year as the number of classes increased. 
Russell was a man with vision and faith whom no obstacle 
could scare. He was no good at details of organisation, 
so he wisely left these to lesser men. But it was he who 
had the ideas. Being troubled by the thought of the 
increasing number of half-educated Old Boys, unfitted 
for other than casual labour, he planned a new club, 
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with class-rooms equipped for technical education, 
workshops, and library, as well as rooms for games, 
and, having become famous in the city, he had little 
difficulty in raising the £5,000 required. It was opened 
in 1902, and, like the ramshackle old club, it was run 
entirely on B.B. lines, with separate quarters for the 
Old Boys. Every year, on the two nights at the end of 
August on which the 5th accepted recruits, from 150 to 
200 and more fresh names would be taken, and entrance 
fees paid. The huge Bible Class was divided into 
senior and junior classes for Brigade Boys, under two 
lieutenants. Russell had never had charge of the 
Company Bible Class, as from the first he had taken an 
Old Boys’ class, which had now become very big. 

His activities and interests had extended so widely 
that he had now to lay down the Battalion secretaryship. 
He worked in the common “ doss-houses’’ among 
street hawkers, football and racecourse touts, and other 
‘‘unemployables,’’ and—in his office in the club every 
night—with discharged prisoners, juvenile criminals, 
and discharged and disabled soldiers of the South 
African War. He dealt with each member of the big 
queue with quick decision, ‘ weighing-up ”’ the applicant 
as he “ told the tale,” “ telling off’’ forcibly the hypocrite 
and professional cadger, but never allowing the genuine 
case to go without some practical help; and he would 
bully the War Office until some injustice was remedied. 
Friends supplied funds for helping the destitute, and 
young ‘criminals’? who would have a better chance if 
removed from the influences of vicious homes he sent 
(with a note assuming responsibility) to respectable 
lodging-houses, and sometimes to the homes of his Old 
Boys, who undertook to treat them as friends and help 
them to go straight. Though there were failures, 
many did go straight and became good citizens. His 
standing in Manchester, supplemented by his remarkable 
memory and knowledge of all forms of work for youth, 
enabled him to find suitable jobs for all types. 
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In dealing with the desperate type of criminal he was 
utterly fearless. On two occasions he was “ knifed,” 
though not disabled or seriously injured. It was harder 
to bear when, while speaking of Jesus in a doss-house, 
a man deliberately spat in his face, but Russell smiled, 
and went on with his address. 

He had contributed articles and sketches to the 
Manchester Courier and Manchester Guardian, and in 
1905 his first book, Manchester Boys, was published. 
Three books, published by Macmillan, followed between 
1906 and 1910—The Making of the Criminal (in collabora- 
tion with Miss L. M. Rigby, who in 1909 became Mrs. 
Russell), Working Lads’ Clubs, and Young Gaol Birds. 
These not only aroused much interest among men and 
women engaged in social welfare, but they awakened the 
consciences of many who had previously given little 
thought to the matter. 

In 1909 the University of Manchester conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Master of Arts, in recog- 
nition of the educational value of his work. He was 
appointed chairman of the Borstal Committee in 
Manchester, and this gave him opportunities that he 
was quick to grasp. In 1911 his experience was put to 
good use by his appointment to a Departmental Com- 
mittee on Reformatory and Industrial Schools, and 
here it was seen that he was the expert on some of the 
most important matters with which the committee had 
to deal. 

In 1913 a special post was created to secure for the 
nation this unique knowledge, both of conditions and of 
human nature, this brilliance and courage, combined 
with steadfastness of purpose and entire absence of 
self-seeking. The new post was that of H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Industrial Schools and Reformatories ; 
and, after much thought and prayer, Russell felt sure 
that it was the work to which God had called him. 

This was by no means the first time he had been 
tempted to leave Heyrod Street. His employers had 
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offered more lucrative posts with good prospects—for 
he was a good business man—and, on making a final 
offer they told him it was the last chance; he must take 
it, or remain in a backwater. He had also refused 
tempting offers to take charge of institutions in which 
he could devote whole time to the class of work he loved, 
and be well paid for it. But he could not tear himself 
away from the mean streets of Ancoats. 

This new post was different. The status and high 
salary meant nothing to him. What did appeal was the 
power it would give him to carry out some of the reforms 
of which he had dreamt for nearly twenty years. ‘‘ No 
one knows what a wrench it is,”’ he wrote. ‘‘ But I am 
convinced that it is what God intends me to do.” 

He left Manchester for Whitehall in the summer of 
1913, and made his home in Beaconsfield. 

It was a big task and heavy responsibility that he 
undertook in the supervision of the 25,000 boys and 
girls in Reformatories and Industrial Schools, and the 
right treatment of the many neglected, abnormal, and 
criminally inclined children and young persons in these 
institutions. His exceptional success with boys had been 
largely due to his unwavering belief that there is good 
in every boy, and that means can be found to bring this 
out, if one can take defeat with a smile, and continue to 
give friendship. In the strictly technical sense he was 
not an Inspector. His réle was that of a guiding and 
inspiring force, to lead his subordinates to realise as he 
did that strictness and discipline are not incompatible 
with friendship for and interest in the individual. 

Suspicion and opposition are always aroused by reforms 
and innovations. We do not depart readily from 
established routine which seems to work fairly satis- 
factorily. He encountered much opposition, active and 
passive, but in time opponents were won over. Those 
who were hostile and those who were dubious “ came 
round,” as, gradually, they recognised not only his high 
motives, but also his capabilities and ‘an aptitude for 
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the work amounting to genius,’’—to quote one of his 
colleagues. He was now a model of courtesy, generous 
and encouraging in appreciation, prepared to take risks 
in showing confidence, and most loyal to all his sub- 
ordinates. 

““ He was a wonderful worker,’’ wrote a member of 
his staff. ‘‘ I sometimes watched him studying a report. 
He got through it at lightning speed ; yet, to my surprise, 
he had mastered its contents and put his finger upon its 
essential features.’ 

He visited Heyrod Street as often as possible at the 
week-end, and kept up an enormous correspondence 
with Old Boys on active service. When the Juvenile 
Organisations Committee for England and Wales was 
formed he was appointed Chairman. This added to his 
labours ; and as his staff was much reduced by the War 
he put forth stul more strenuous efforts to do his job 
thoroughly. The strain proved too great, and he died 
on his 51st birthday, April sth, 1917. But the work 
he initiated continues on the lines he laid down, under 
his successor, who had also been an officer of the 5th 
Manchester B.B. Company. 


Charles Russell was indeed a remarkable man. He aimed 
high, with uncommon success. He surmounted obstacles 
that seemed insurmountable; others he brushed aside 
or simply ignored, and they melted away. 

His personality was a baffling one. Many people 
were repelled at first—but boys never—by a brusqueness 
that was mistaken for an arrogant disregard for their 
feelings and opinions; while younger men were drawn 
to him at once by his suavity and deference to the views 
they put forward bashfully, by his generosity, his readi- 
ness to share their burdens. The latter never changed 
their estimation of him; the former did. 

He was deeply religious, and he placed in the forefront 
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of all his work the B.B. Object, ‘‘ the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom.”’ That was his aim, and that was 
why he was able to get such a hold of the roughest type. 
He held that boys are profoundly “ religious,’ and he 
preached the Fatherhood of God, and Jesus, Ideal Man 
and Son of God, Saviour of the world, and Big Brother 
of himself and of his brothers, the gambling, foul- 
mouthed lads of criminal tendencies. He was not a 
polished orator, but he had a command of words made 
effective by his earnestness and conviction. And behind 
the spoken words was his love for such lads, who no 
longer doubted that they “‘ had a Friend in Jesus.”” He 
believed in prayer, and practised it, and they too began 
to believe and practise. 

He poured scorn on conventions and formalities, and 
yet, without belonging to any party in the Church of 
England, he inclined towards “ High.’ Throughout 
Lent he fasted, and rigorously denied himself his one 
luxury, his beloved pipe. He helped to prepare boys for 
Confirmation, and once a month went with them to 
Early Celebration, even when living miles away. 

His first lodgings were in Altrincham, eight miles 
from Manchester. He soon changed to a less distant 
suburb, and a year or so later to a mean street within a 
few minutes’ walk of the club, where he lived as a 
working-lad with a wage of a pound a week would live, 
except that he spent far less on himself. 

He dressed roughly, and made one suit and a pair of 
workman’s heavy boots last for years. He wore no 
underclothes, even in winter, and only a cotton shirt. 
He had neither overcoat nor waterproof. 

He would enter a fourpenny dosshouse about 11 p.m., 
as men and youths came in to cook their “ ribs’”’ and 
offal at the furnace of a fire; play games with them— 
the games being provided by 5th Old Boys—bank their 
cash before they could gamble it away, and chat with 
each of them. From this almost intolerable atmosphere 
he went out into the bitter wind and sleet and slush, 
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clad as described above. ‘“‘ They have to do it,”’ said he. 
“ How can I understand them unless I live as near to 
them as possible ?’’ Back at his lodgings after midnight, 
he would deal with his huge correspondence, Battalion 
secretarial work, and letters to Old Boys abroad. Rarely 
did he get to bed before 3 a.m., and he was at work by 9g. 

How he kept it up for some fifteen years baffles 
comprehension, but his will-power was amazing. We 
prophesied a breakdown; we implored; we reviled 
him, and he just kept on. Whether in lodgings, or a 
room in the University Settlement, or the Museum, or, 
later, in his own home at Bowdon, it was always open 
house to boys. They came singly or in groups, to lark 
and romp with him, or to bare their thoughts and receive 
strength and encouragement. 

He brought to camp little more than toothbrush and 
bathing costume. The belongings of brother-officers 
he deemed to be common property, and he took more 
home than he brought, so one might recognise some lost 
article adorning a hawker in Market Street. Friends 
provided warm underclothing, or coat, or macintosh, 
which he accepted and promptly gave away to men 
whose need seemed greater. He had entered middle- 
age before he could be prevailed upon to wear warm 
clothing in winter, and the conversion was achieved in 
this way. One of his oldest B.B. friends gave him a 
supply of woollen garments and a cheque for f10 
conditionally. If he would wear the vests and pants 
and not give them away, he could use the money as he 
chose. There would be a like gift of clothes and cash 
annually on the same terms. ‘Ten pounds a year would 
do more for his under-dogs than would a parcel of 
woollens, so he admitted defeat, gave his promise, and 
thenceforward was more sanely clad. Perhaps a further 
reason was that about this time he had qualms as to the 
state of his heart—queer sensations for one who had 
hardly known what it was to feel unfit. He was prevailed 
upon to see a specialist, who was frank. Unless he 
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altered his mode of life entirely, and took great care of 
himself, he had not long to live. 

“Tf I keep on, how long do you give me ?”’ 

“Two years at the outside, probably far less ?”’ 

“ And if I coddle myself, how long ?”’ 

“You may then live ten years possibly.” 

“Thank you, I’ll chance two years of real life.” 

And he did—though with rather less recklessness— 
for more than ten years. He had refused to allow his 
mother to leave her own home for the grimy surroundings 
he had come to love. She now insisted, and he enjoyed 
a real home for the first time in nearly twenty years. A 
wise woman, she never opposed him, but allowed him 
to have his own way in everything so agreeably that he 
never suspected that she was having her way in most 
things that concerned his health and comfort. 

Every Old Boy has his own stories of ‘‘ Jim,” or the 
‘“Major,’” the names by which they addressed him, 
some of them told with a suspicion of tears. But all old 
stagers have a common stock. 

Many anecdotes are associated with the moorland 
village of Flash where the early camps were held. There 
was that first church parade to the chapel. It was 
packed ; men, women, and children had tramped miles 
to see the wild beasts, and the minister had made a 


seven-mile journey. ‘‘ We will now sing hymn number 
456,” he announced. A rustling of books, then Russell's 
voice came from the back: “‘ No, we will sing No. 123.” 


The minister blanched ; then meekly repeated: ‘' Hymn 
123.” Number 456 was certainly an absurd choice for 
the occasion. 

Next year Russell was asked to preach. In the course 
of his sermon he bet the congregation ten to one on 
some point or other, and also described to the enthralled 
moorlanders the wonder of the slum lads on seeing the 
larks jumping about in the early morning and the rabbits 
singing in the sky. These slips did not detract in the 
least from the force of his address. 
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On a third occasion, a very hot evening, we had to 
hurry from bathing in one of the river pools. The 
chapel was crammed with 150 boys and the population 
of some twenty square miles, so the heat was intense. 
Presently he doffed his jacket and draped it over the 
pulpit rails, displaying gaudy braces. As he spoke he 
got still hotter, fumbled in the jacket for a handkerchief, 
and drew forth red-and-white striped bathing drawers, 
with which he dabbed his face. There was not a smile 
—a tribute to discipline and to the impressiveness of 
the preacher. The company dismissed, I reproached 
him bitterly as a disgrace to the B.B. and a rotter of the 
worst type. He intimated that I lied, and embellished the 
statement with a wealth of adjectives. ‘‘ Well, show me 
your handkerchief,’ I said. His hand went to his pocket, 
and he drew forth the striped garment, grinned, and 
remarked: ‘‘ Did I really? I thought it was rather 
damp.” 

A typical illustration of his casual ways and superb 
confidence. Sometimes we held a small “camp” at 
the August week-end for two or three dozen N.C.O.’s 
and senior lads. Theysleptinabarn. Onthe way home 
from the big Whit-week camp he started to discuss 
arrangements for this. I said that I was not going to 
worry about another camp during the next fortnight ; 
there were arrears of sleep due. ‘‘ All right, Moses. 
Seem to think you’re the only man who can run a camp ! 
I'll do the August arrangements.” 

A few weeks later I asked what had been done, and 
got the reply: ‘“‘ Am] running this camp, or are you ?”’ 
On the August Saturday we set out from Buxton for the 
five-mile tramp to the highest hamlet in Britain. As we 
drew near a humorous thought struck him, and, with a 
pleased grin, he confided that he had “‘ clean forgotten ’”’ 
to order provisions, straw, barn, or anything else, and 
no one in Flash knew that we were coming. He was not 
in the least abashed—seemed to think it a great idea to 
escape all worry. Cottagers and farmers (who regarded 
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us as a first-class circus) rallied round nobly, and we had 
one of the jolliest of camps, with abundance of good food. 

He loved a rough-and-tumble and was reckless of 
damage. Once he smashed a house in which we were 
staying. A short staircase separated his room from 
mine, and at 6 a.m., calling out “ Get up, you lazy 
beggar !’’ he took a flying leap from the top stair to my 
bed. I escaped with minor injuries, but the concussion 
made a hole in the outer wall, through which one had a 
good view of the street. No one minded—it was only 
Mr. Russell ! 

We realised that these outbreaks of boyish irresponsi- 
bility meant a momentary shedding of care and stress, 
without which neither body nor mind could have stood 
such strenuous and long-continued toil and responsibility. 
We knew, too, that beneath this reckless defiance of the 
conventions was the pure and humble spirit of one who 
lived only for his Master’s service. Not infrequently, 
after some particularly uproarious incident, we would 
learn (from someone else) that Russell had spent the 
night by the bedside of a boy, sometimes with his hand 
clasped throughout the night by a dying lad. 

So what we remember more vividly than the comic 
episodes was his love that never failed for those in trouble 
of mind or body. And because boys knew this—first 
by intuition, then by experience—they gave him their 
love and loyalty without reserve. Here upon earth he 
was amply repaid. 

In September, 1932, more than fifteen years after 
his death, this love and loyalty was strikingly manifested. 
The Annual Meetings of The Boys’ Brigade were held 
in Manchester, and there was a Church Parade of Old 
Boys, 2,500 men of all ages and classes turning out for 
this; and of course the biggest turn-out of all was 
that of the veterans of the Fifth. Very few of these 250 
men of from 25 to 55 years of age were now living in 
Ancoats, and there would have been a far larger muster 
had we been able to trace present addresses. Some came 
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distances of fifty miles, and one working-man came 
specially from Dublin, in honour of the old Captain and 
the Battalion he had formed. As the parade was 
dismissed and every ‘‘lad’’ shook hands with me in 
front of the club that had meant so much in his life, one 
after another, with tears in his eyes, said something to 
this effect : 

“Tt was great! Thirty years were wiped out this 
afternoon, and I was a boy again. I saw the Major 
marching in front of us in the old way all the time, and 
it’s made me understand better than ever all I owe to 


‘Jim’. There never was anyone like him.” 
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ORN NEARLY A hundred years ago within sound of 
B Bow Bells, Edward Richard Russell, first Baron 

Russell of Liverpool, was until young manhood a 
parishioner of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and came closely 
under the influence of Henry Montagu Villiers—the 
extreme Evangelical of whom Mr. Gladstone rather 
unjustly said that he was the only member of his family 
who was not brilliant. That influence remained with him 
and tinctured all his thoughts and emotions and con- 
victions, to the end of a long life, unaffected by subtle 
developments in his religious standpoint necessarily 
wrought by time and changing conditions, and fashions 
and outlook. He was the son of a sturdy, religious- 
minded London Radical who, in a close companionship 
which Russell often recalled with glowing affection, 
imparted to the boy when he was still a child, his own 
passionate interest in public affairs and in the leading 
statesmen and preachers of the period. 

Though a preponderant part of his career was associated 
with the editorial chair of a great provincial journal, the 
Liverpool Daily Post, and the public activities of his 
adopted city, Russell remained an unrepentant Londoner 
at heart and his frequent visits to London were notable 
for the untiring thoroughness with which he flung 
himself into all that was best at the core of the metropolis. 
He was an enthusiastic lover of the stage—an acknow- 
ledged critical authority on its personnel, its literature 
and its art—and of every joyous side of life. At the 
same time, his interest in spiritual things was no less 
keen, and when he wrote and spoke of these it might 
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have been imagined that religion was the chief concern 
of his existence. He seldom spent a Sunday in London 
without hearing three of the most prominent preachers 
of the day, and it was no unusual achievement for him 
to see nine plays in a week. Afterwards, the enlighten- 
ment and the pleasure he had derived from these 
whirlwind excursions were passed on to his daily readers 
in newspaper essays—generally above the signature, 
“An Old Hand’’—memorable for graceful diction, 
penetrative criticism and illuminating and picturesque 
description. Russell touched life at many points, said 
an admiring friend, and like a beam of light he brightened 
and quickened and warmed and purified all that he 
touched. 

Such an inveterate sermon-taster—though he was 
cordial and sympathetic towards the most humble pulpit 
efforts if they were sincere—would naturally establish 
in his own mind a high standard for pulpit oratory. He 
looked to the pulpit for refreshment, impetus, interest, 
knowledge and wisdom, and these—such was his kindly 
disposition—he was often able to derive even from 
mediocre exponents of the art of preaching. But we 
find him nearly sixty years ago—in the supreme days of 
Manning, Liddon, Stanley, Stopford Brooke, Coley, 
Charles Beard, Hugh Stowell Brown, Edwards, Spurgeon, 
Punshon, Dale of Birmingham, Baldwin Brown and 
Farrar—we find him bemoaning the low average of 
preaching ability and noting the decline in pulpit 
eloquence and power. He saw in the pulpit of those 
days an increasing liability to certain dangers: it tended 
to be bigoted, to establish an artificial standard and 
consequently a hypocritical manner of life, and—he 
would have had small ground of complaint on that score 
in the present day !—to drown the sweet tones of religion 
by hammering violently on the anvil of gross and even 
physical future perdition. 

A quarter of a century later he saw in preachers of 
all denominations much to be desired in the way of 
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equalising the information and the tone of the preacher 
with those of his most intelligent hearers on subjects 
of high interest, and, in the Church of England, a great 
deal of preaching which was in a separate groove and 
dialect that could not be distinguished from ‘“‘ cant.’ 
To Dissenters he ascribed the great pride and glory of 
popularly cultivating the intellect as a means of spiritual 
stimulus, of blending the intellect with the soul and the 
mind with the heart, in the prosecution of religious 
objects and religious life. 

For many years at Church Congresses and Church 
Conferences, Edward Russell was a familiar figure, 
though with one party in the Church not always a popular 
one. At these gatherings he almost invariably raised 
his voice against the sacerdotal trend of Church life. 
He gave long, steady service as a member of the York 
House of Laymen. In ecclesiastical matters he had a 
three-fold passion—spiritual breadth, tolerance, and 
legality. He was convinced that there was room in the 
Church of England for all men of Christian impulse. 
He had little faith in any possibility of actual reunion, 
though the spirit of reunion was no doubt his inspiration 
in founding and presiding over the Liverpool Christian 
Conference, an organisation which for a considerable 
period was a lively centre for public and unreserved 
discussion of religious problems between members of 
all denominations — including the Roman Catholic 
Church. At his death he was mourned in Liverpool 
as a lost leader, alike by Churchman, Nonconformist 
and Jew. Free Churchmen followed him, said one 
prominent minister, knowing that they had in him a 
leader tried and true, a man of vision and of power, 
a Christian whose life was lived in the spirit of love 
of God and love for man. 

Unlike Joseph Chamberlain, who—according to Mr. 
Garvin’s new Chamberlain “ Life’’—when Russell, 
in a heart to heart correspondence, told that statesman 
that his supposed cynical disrespect for religion might 
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tell against his accession to the Liberal leadership, 
replied that his religious opinions were a matter for his 
own conscience and not to be discussed with strangers— 
unlike Chamberlain, Russell treated his religious opinions 
as an open book that anybody might read. He proudly 
labelled himself a very stout Churchman who, being in 
fact an ultra-Latitudinarian with Hooker and Tillotson 
as his masters, recognised that his own Churchmanship 
was very much out of the fashion of the day and severed 
him as much from the sympathy of others as he was 
himself universal in his sympathy with them. He 
perceived, and lamented, an unfortunate tendency to 
separate crystallisation; mutual exclusion; sectarianism 
and consequent denationalisation of religion. 

Russell did not look with any relish on the possibility 
of the denationalisation of religion. Almost to the end 
of his career, although a Liberal in politics, he was 
strongly opposed to Disestablishment of the Church of 
England. What appealed to him was the ideal of free 
progress in the religion of the nation upon lines of the 
bona fide inclusion of the three schools of thought and, 
if only as a counsel of perfection, a policy of greater 
comprehension. But he realised to his sorrow that to 
cling to such ideas in face of the obvious tendencies and 
facts of the ‘‘ Catholic Revival,’’ was to be convicted of 
Utopianism. The chief fact, as he saw it, was that the 
Church of England was becoming more and more a sect 
and that a great part of its members were willing enough— 
if they might still be allowed to call it a Church, still 
more if allowed to call it the Church—that it should be 
a sect, and a very narrow sect indeed. Such a destiny 
for the Church of England, Russell could only view as 
spiritually degrading and nationally deteriorative. He 
became satisfied in his own mind that Disestablishment 
might afford a cure for the Church’s ills by dealing with 
the situation directly and definitely as neither Parliament 
nor Convocation was likely to do while the Church was 
established; that loose and passive adherents of the 
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Church might be shaken up to insist upon Reformation 
breadth and even revive the policy of Protestant Com- 
prehension of the time of William and Mary. At the 
same time, he recognised the risk of practically creating 
a communion of a distinctly High Church character. 
Again, opposite that he placed the possibility of ac- 
commodation, the creation of two or even three churches 
instead of one. On balance, he felt that there would 
be an access of spiritual zeal all round, an expressed 
and formulated solidarity: ‘‘as the Church of England, 
enfranchised from many fetters and entanglements, 
proceeds upon its free way, with kindled heart and 
spiritual enterprise constantly alert, it will be a more 
intellectual as well as a more spiritual communion.”’ 

Russel] was a constant crusader against the notion 
then prevalent in some quarters that the Church while 
established and possessing its real privileges only as the 
nation acting in a religious capacity, had the right to 
enjoy the privileges of a sect. A self-governing Church 
of England in possession of Establishment and Endow- 
ment, he declared, there would never be: what was 
needed if the Church of England was to continue the 
State Church was a franker and more _ systematic 
Erastianism. However, he could see no hope of this 
stronger State control except as the result of a real and 
effective Protestant agitation. If logic and discipline were 
wanted there could, in his opinion, be no half-way house 
between Disestablishment and Erastianism. 

In the meantime, he thought and spoke and wrote 
along the line that in Church matters Parliament was 
all-powerful ; that if Parliament chose, it could make the 
Church of England Baptist, or Mahometan, or Positivist. 
The principle on which the Church of England was 
established was that the Church is the nation and the 
nation is the Church: ‘‘ This may be out of date. 
It is not obsolete. As a matter of fact, communing 
members of the Church are a minority of the nation. 
But as a matter of law, every citizen has a right to the 
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services of the Church’s ministers. The property of 
the Church is the nation’s property because the Church 
is theoretically co-extensive and identical with the nation. 
Hence, also, the absolute control of the legislature 
over the Church and what is called Church property. 
The legislature might if it chose, in a single session, 
entirely alter the constitution, the dogmas, the ritual 
of the Church, and appropriate Church revenues at 
its pleasure. Whatever objection there might be to 
this would be a moral not a legal objection.” 

While he thus pursued with relentless zeal the cause 
of law and order in Church Government, smiting hip 
and thigh all “‘pre-Reformation nonsense’’, Edward 
Russell was equally zealous in the cultivation of personal 
religion. Habitual contemplation of holy things he 
considered to be the most potent moral restraint. ‘The 
keynote of his religious inspiration was a minimum of 
dogma and a maximum of spirituality: ‘‘ The only 
truths of which we are sure are spiritual.” In A 
Speculation on Hypothesis in Religion, a much-read 
brochure, his aim was to try to save subjective spiritual 
realities from the shipwreck that seemed to him to be 
coming upon their objective existence as definite dogmas 
—to carry the scientific method experimentally into 
spiritual matters. For those who knew him there was 
an unmistakable reflection of his own religious character, 
and the foundations upon which it was built, in a 
definition he once propounded of varying attitudes among 
educated men towards the obligation of dogma: he 
spoke of a class who devotedly and experimentally move 
to the culture of conscious spirituality, who, rightly or 
wrongly, think little of dogma and in actual occupation 
of mind practically dispense with it, indeed, though they 
regard its phenomena as valuable illustrations or vehicles 
of the spiritual essences which are true in all religions. 
And he insisted that if dogma, or dogmatic assertion, 
in a religious service ministered to the recognition and 
assimilation of a spiritual grace or truth, it was good to 
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seize such benefit as could be obtained by heart and 
mind playing upon it: ‘If either by my own fault or 
by that of the supernatural dogma I can obtain no such 
benefit, then let me recognise and assimilate the spiritual 
grace and truth direct, independently of this offered 
vehicle.” Thus he declined, for example, to regard the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the light of ‘the ridiculous 
mechanical—not even chemical—combinations of the 
Athanasian Creed (a mere relic of primitive sectarian 
brawlings and phenomenal imaginative metaphysics).”’ 
The right way to regard the Trinity was, “‘ A devout 
perception of what the doctrine in its depth and breadth 
can do for the religious nature.’ ‘To him the practical 
use of dogma in illustrating and enforcing spiritual truths 
was literary, rhetorical, emotional and exemplary. 

Upon the basis of this attitude towards dogma and 
things of the spirit, he formulated a canon on the subject 
of Church-going which he was prepared to apply even 
to those who could not presume the existence of a 
personal God. He conceived an intellectual basis on 
which non-theistic Churchgoing could be maintained 
with individual and collective benefit. For, “on all 
natures except the ribald, public offices of religion have 
a refining influence. None of us, not even the most 
believing and devout, not even the most sceptical and 
agnostic, can abstain from public worship without 
sustaining spiritual loss.’’ He preached it as a definite 
obligation upon mankind to be spiritual and to obtain 
spiritual sustenance and atmosphere as a matter of 
habit, whether from public worship or from the con- 
templation of sacred literature, independently of the 
minutie of dogma. In his view, soul, heart and mind 
constituted responsibilities and the neglect of those 
responsibilities of spirit and sensibility and intellect by 
any class or creed or race, was sin; to fulfil them was 
salvation. 

To Russell it was always a source of wonder and pain 
that educated Christians should unphilosophically resent, 
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instead of being grateful for, the great religious service 
rendered by a man like Matthew Arnold (one of his own 
idols) in enabling many who would otherwise have been 
left to chance or materialism for their moral impressions, 
to profit by so much of the kernel of Christianity as 
could be enjoyed without the shell. 

Near the beginning of the present century, Russell— 
deeply concerned about the great change which he 
perceived had taken place in religion at its very base, 
so far as the individual was concerned, under the in- 
fluence of the Ritualist revival in the Church—was led 
to initiate in The Times a discussion which was taken up 
throughout the country, on the decay of experimental 
religion. He pointed to the predominance in the 
Church of England of people who had renounced the 
old Evangelical idea of definite parting from sin and the 
keeping up of religiousness by Bible reading and other 
sustaining spiritual exercises. These people spoke, in 
a language foreign to his type of Churchmanship, as if 
their ideal was intermittent sin and sufficiently frequent 
sacerdotal clean-slating. They had no perception of 
the looseness of the spiritual tone which such a mood 
implied. Russell did not withhold his admiration of 
the zeal of the Ritualists among the poor—the greatest 
protection they, as Ritualists, enjoyed. But according 
to his interpretation of the dictum and meaning of re- 
ligious matters from Law, Wesley and Wilberforce 
down to the Puseyite triumph, nothing effectual was 
done by these zealous and charitable clergymen by all 
their efforts and all their rites for the salvation of their 
people’s souls. And to him the salvation of souls was 
the kernel of religion. He did not hesitate to use, and 
to enjoin upon other religious teachers and leaders to 
employ, the old-fashioned word, ‘“‘ Conversion.”” In one 
of his editorial discourses on days of the Church Year 
he placed the feast of Whit-Sunday as a constant protest 
against the perpetual mechanicalism of Christian dogma- 
worship: Whit-Sunday might be treated objectively 
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and concretely, and clergymen might if they pleased 
preach dry positive sermons on the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost without doing one bit of good to those 
whom they addressed. They might even make 
picturesque the tongues of cloven flames, and produce 
picture and nothing more, or a sense of carnal 
miracle and nothing more, in the minds of their auditors. 
But “religion cannot dwell to any exclusive degree in 
the courts of the senses and of incident without actually 
losing some of the life of the Spirit of God which inhabits 
the Holy of Holies of the changed heart.”’ 

Lord Russell at all periods of his life was as scrupulously 
regular, when circumstances permitted, as he was 
fervent and sincere as a Church communicant. He 
often impressed upon Nonconformist friends how much 
they in their denominations lost by not to a greater 
degree emulating the Church in its Open Eucharist. 
He thought it would even be worth the while of Free 
Churches to consider that Open Communion might 
draw to them as new members many who were alienated 
from the Church of England by its element of “‘ traitorous 
ritualism.’’ Whenever he happened to be at a Dissenting 
place of worship where an invitation was given to non- 
members to receive the Sacrament, he invariably availed 
himself of it and bore testimony to the edification and 
comfort he derived from what he described as a non- 
regular act of true “‘communion.’’ Of course, he said 
with a characteristic touch, Lord Halifax and Mr. 
Athelstan Riley would have thought the irregularity 
wicked and profane, but Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer 
if they could have foreseen such an opportunity, would 
have welcomed it as fraught with right Christian devotion 
and love. To him the Open Eucharist was one of the 
Church’s glories, though he recognised that it might be 
possible even in the Church of England for a very zealous 
or encroaching clergyman to make Confirmation as big 
a bugbear as formal admission to membership upon 
diaconal scrutiny used to be in Nonconformist bodies : 
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“ But as a matter of fact, it does not happen either 
among experimental Evangelicals or among rite-requiring 
Sacerdotalists. Any English man or English woman can 
attend and ‘receive’ without let or hindrance except 
where Sacerdotalists break the law of the land by ‘ high 
celebrations ’ without communicants.” 

The rite of the Eucharist itself touched very deeply 
his sense of the sublime. ‘“‘ And what a beautiful rite 
it is!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Apart from its Divine institu- 
tion, and looking at it only from the point of view of 
emotional devotion, what can be more instinct with 
reverence, with memorial meditation, with essential 
faith, with loving Catholic communion, than the 
Eucharist, solemnly and simply celebrated ? The festal 
idea, highly esteemed and productive of happiness in 
all races and ages, was, in the upper room, divested of 
its grosser incidents. The morsel of bread, the sip of 
wine, by a sacred and, humanly speaking, poetical 
inspiration of the Saviour, sanctified and purified, and 
rendered ethereal the festal joy. When, early in the 
history, shortcomings ensued, and the chastity of the 
frugal emblematic eating and drinking was endangered 
by a coarsening of the joy into jollity, there was an 
apostolic guardian at hand to banish carnal luxury from 
the Eucharistic idea to which it was repugnant... . 
In the worst days there were many to whom it continued 
to be an altogether spiritual commemoration, the very 
spirituality of which ensured the real presence of God 
among the worshippers. The Reformation replanted 
this Divine idea when it had been almost done away 
with by devices of men.” 

Though he loved the Prayer Book services, Russell 
did not object to extempore prayer unless there was 
something in style or manner that repelled him. While 
he would listen with rapture to the exquisite petitions 
of a man like Dr. Aked, the Baptist minister, he squirmed 
at the tone adopted by some clergymen if they happened 
to be released from the official precision of the Prayer 
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Book, and he used to speak with scorn to his friends 
of one clergyman of his acquaintance who on such 
occasions generally conveyed the impression that he 
might have been taking afternoon tea with the Almighty. 
Many good persons possessed a gift of prayer which, he 
said, was a sore trial to anyone in whose sensibility the 
idea of reverence was associated with the requirement 
of fitting language in which to approach the Divine 
Being: ‘‘ Loose English, impertinent egotism, current 
everyday expressions, as 1f God were a familiar acquaint- 
ance by no means held in awe—these things are 
dreadful.’’ Literary excellence or immaculate English 
in prayers was not, he held, necessarily associated with 
and did not necessarily create the idea of formality. 
He treasured one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s family- 
worship prayers as a model of how beautiful, how much 
more impressive, and how much more stirring 
devotionally a prayer might be by reason of its literary 
fitness. But it was the Prayer Book that he cherished 
as the greatest case of very general adaptability and 
acceptableness and popularity. Monotonous? ‘“ There 
is scarcely a line in the Prayer Book prayers that does 
not shine each Sunday in a right mind with new bright- 
ness and glory.” The English of the Prayer Book, “ is 
so perfect, so nearly as homely as the themes permit— 
the expression is so natural, so beautiful, so truly from 
the heart—and the book is so tenderly associated with 
the life and growth of the majority of English people, 
that a great number in each generation delight in it 
whenever in the least religiously minded.” 

To all sacred literature Russell was sensitively 
responsive. He regarded it as indispensable to religious 
mental action. In his view, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount—* the Master messages of the 
new Prophet ’’—were not excelled anywhere, and could 
not be, in their inspiration of simple morality and de- 
votion. He treasured the Psalms and the Major 
Prophets as storehouses of expressions of personal and 
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collective piety and holiness which could not be 
transcended and the frequent use of which has been 
indispensable throughout the Christian ages. Their 
literary beauty, their music and the everyday applicability 
of their messages to Christian humanity kindled in him 
a joyous and grateful pride and comfort. Someone has 
said that the Psalter contains the whole music of the 
heart of man swept by the hand of his Maker. In 
melodious elaboration of this, Russell said: ‘‘ Many of 
the chords are common chords. Not the Aolian harp 
in a poor ’prentice lad’s bedroom window is cruder or 
simpler than the emotion upon which the Psalm-text 
often comes with the impartiality, the equivalence, of 
every breeze of heaven. Almost literally, any serious 
man may choose a Psalm-verse blindfold, at any moment 
of grave feeling, and it will suffuse and tint the sorrow 
or the joy that is at his heart, with thoughts and hues that 
are comprehensibly Divine.’’ He himself was known 
often to indulge in this application of the Sortes Virgilianz 
process to the Psalms and, indeed, to the Bible generally, 
and he was ready to defend its practice by those to whom 
seeking after the good and holy is the greatest pleasure 
of life, on the ground that what was effective in bringing 
about the conversion of St. Augustine and regulating 
the life of that supreme spiritual hero John Wesley, 
could hardly be scorned by lesser people. 

In his attitude towards the Crucifixion and in his 
interpretation of the Gospel story of the Crucifixion, 
the true religious spirit of this great Christian shines 
out with radiant grandeur. Not all the great imaginings 
and grand records of man could yield for him, even as 
mere literature, a story so sublime or so sublimely told : 
‘“ Look at it how you will, ‘ believe in it’ or not as you 
choose, the Crucifixion is in itself and in its countless 
inestimable consequences, the greatest fact in history. 
What is now and ever the ideal of mankind? To be 
ruled by Christ crucified. Can anyone suggest anything 
better? Call your greatest philosophers. What have 
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they to offer? Magnificent wealth of thought; fine 
ideals; impenetrable logic. It is all in the Sermon on 
the Mount with the consummation on the other Mount— 
the Mount where as all the Christian world believes 
(and the Christian world is the world of civilisation) 
the guilt of mankind rolled off the shoulders of mankind 
into the gulf of welcome dark oblivion, and is only brought 
up again to burden those who wantonly and defiantly 
refuse the great salvation.” 

It was probably unique in nineteenth century 
journalism (certainly it was most unusual) for intimate 
thoughts of such deep and abiding spiritual significance 
to be broadcast from a busy editor’s chair in the ordinary 
course of daily duty on a great secular newspaper. 
Editorial sermons of this kind flowed from Russell’s 
facile pen whenever there was an opening. His efforts 
and his determination thus to give practical expression 
to spiritual impulses and the religious side of his nature, 
were a continual pleasure to a large body of his readers. 
By others, no doubt, they were looked at askance as 
was also his regular and uncompromising denunciation 
of the baser elements of the drink trade and what he 
conceived to be the abuse of the licensing laws by those 
in political authority. He fought many hot battles for 
temperance and social purity. Neither criticism nor 
persecution stayed his hand when once conviction had 
marked out a course to follow. A choicely fitting 
epitaph was spoken over Russell’s remains by an eminent 
and like-minded dignitary of the Church of England. 
“Russell never pandered to the public,’ said Bishop 
Chavasse; “he believed that it was the function of the 
Press to guide and not follow public opinion; he 
fearlessly upheld what he believed to be right and 
true, regardless of consequences; like the last of the 
greatest of Jewish prophets, he constantly spoke the 
truth, boldly rebuked vice, and patiently suffered for 
the truth’s sake; ‘he never sold the truth to serve the 
hour, nor paltered with eternal God for power ’.” 
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standing personalities in the Christian pulpit of 

London: Henry Parry Liddon, Canon of St. Paul’s ; 
Joseph Parker, of the City Temple ; and Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Visitors 
to London made it their business to hear one or all of 
these three distinguished men, and often on the same 
day. Spurgeon’s morning congregation was, perhaps, the 
largest in the whole Protestant world, consisting of more 
than five thousand people. Liddon preached at St. 
Paul’s on Sunday afternoons, and attracted as many as 
two thousand five hundred people. Parker had as 
many to hear him on Sunday evenings. Naturally, 
people had their favourites. Certain who were devoted 
to Liddon would not have considered it decorous to 
attend a Free Church service. In this they were perfectly 
sincere. Parker attracted great audiences of men, 
many of whom belonged to the Professions. Students 
from all Colleges found their way to the City Temple. 
Parker was known as a preacher to preachers. Spurgeon, 
on the other hand, was a magnet to draw the ‘‘ common 
people,’ who thronged to hear him for forty years save 
one. Yet in his congregation were always to be found 
persons of note in the world. 

Liddon was an Apologist of a very high order. He 
believed himself called to defend the Christian Faith 
from the assaults of infidelity and scepticism which, 
in his time, had become serious, especially the variety 
emanating from Germany. Parker set himself to ex- 
pound the whole Bible and apply its principles to common 
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life. Spurgeon was an Evangelist from the beginning 
to the end, but an Evangelist of the pastoral order. 
It were foolish to attempt any comparison between men 
so diverse in gift, temperament and ministry. Each 
had his place and each accomplished a great work. 

It is the strict truth, however, to say that of the three 
the name of Spurgeon was the most widely known. 
It was a name to conjure with. It mattered little at 
what hour of the day he preached in any part of Britain, 
there would always assemble an enormous congre- 
gation. It was the same when he visited the Continent 
of Europe, although many who heard him did not 
understand the English language sufficiently well to 
follow him. He could never be persuaded, however, 
zo accept the many flattering invitations extended to 
him from the United States of America; fabulous 
sums of money were offered him, but they left him 
unmoved. He would never accept any of the many 
Degrees which were offered him by American Insti- 
tutions. Nothing amused and annoyed him more 
than to see himself described in foreign papers as 
“Doctor ’’ Spurgeon. 

To understand the enormous popularity he enjoyed, 
it is necessary to know something of the conditions of 
the time in which he appeared. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon was born exactly three 
years before Queen Victoria ascended the English Throne. 
His centenary falls, therefore, in June, 1934. We, who 
live in an age of rapid transit, electricity, aircraft, radio, 
and extending towns and cities, can with difficulty 
imagine an England without railroads, electric light, 
automobiles and surburbia. Yet that was the England 
into which Spurgeon was born. A year before his 
birth the first railroad track had been opened in the 
North of England. The London termini were not 
even dreamed of. Houses and streets were lighted 
badly with inferior gas. Locomotion was slow. The 
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men lived on their business premises. South London, 
where the Metropolitan Tabernacle was erected, was 
then largely residential, the inhabitants, particularly in 
Kennington and Walworth, being fairly prosperous. 
Houses which to-day are divided between several 
families, were then the abodes of single families, and 
the families were generally large. All these things enter 
into the picture of which for the nonce Spurgeon was 
the central figure. 

In addition to this, and perhaps of greater conse- 
quence, so far as our story is concerned, it is necessary 
to point out that the general culture of the time was 
not very high. The “ working classes,’”’ in particular, 
were badly off in this respect. To us it seems hardly 
credible that it was not until Spurgeon had been at 
work in London for nearly twenty years, that the first 
great movement towards popular education started. 
It was only in 1870 that the School Board came into 
existence. 

The general state of society and the material conditions 
of the time help us to understand to some extent why 
Spurgeon, coming when he did and where he did, was 
able to attract such widespread attention. For the most 
part the people were at his door. The crowd in South 
London was waiting to be evangelised. People had 
not to travel long distances in order to reach the chapel 
where Spurgeon preached. At that time, too, there 
were very few distractions on Sundays. The Sunday 
excursion had not been thought of, and the week-end 
habit had not been born. The very poor remained in 
their dwellings on Sundays, or they patronised the 
saloon, or they roamed the streets. Theatres were 
closed, and the wildest dreamer had not dreamed of the 
coming of the cinema. The Churches had no serious 
rival on a Sunday. There was nowhere else to attend 
on Sundays, at least for the respectable. As always, a 
few indulged in furtive pleasures, but these were not 
openly flaunted as are the pleasures of to-day. A 
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Sunday golfer would have been branded as a pagan 
and ostracised, had he dared to outrage the conventions 
of the day. 

The respectable middle classes went to Church on 
Sunday morning, dined at midday, slept through ;the 
afternoon, and went again to Church at night. Morning 
congregations were as largely attended as those of the 
evening. Those were the days when whole families 
worshipped together, and the family pew was a recog- 
nised institution. Spurgeon’s vogue cannot be completely 
understood unless this social picture of the time is 
steadily kept in mind. 

But there is another side which is of far greater 
importance to understand. The Church of that day— 
using the word Church in the broadest sense—was 
bound hand and foot by conventions. Services, sermons, 
prayers and hymns were all long—far too long. It was 
the habit of ministers to read their sermons, and a study 
of the sermons of the period shows that many of the 
pulpit utterances were of the essay type, and lifeless 
enough at that. Preaching, speaking generally, was 
ponderous, theological, doctrinal and dull. Punch, 
which has always had the happy knack of hitting off a 
situation in a few clever strokes, consistently depicts 
the clergy and ministers of that time as being very 
correct, very proper, but a little patronising and aloof. 
Without doubt there is caricature in this portrayal. 
There were great and good men in the pulpit, and then, 
as now, there were hundreds of godly ministers to 
whom their ministry was a real call of God. And the 
average Church member, although somewhat narrow 
according to modern estimates, may be presumed to 
have been as sincere as his successor of to-day. When 
all this has been said it still remains true that the Church 
of that time, immediately prior to the advent of Spurgeon, 
was a highly respectable and conventional institution. 
It was indeed to combat this that the Tractarian move- 
ment was started. Whatever men may say about the 
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Oxford movement on its Theological side, there can 
be no doubt that it was inspired by a genuine desire to 
see a deeper and more vital religion in the Church. It 
was Spurgeon who compelled the whole Church to see 
how it was missing its way. It was his example that 
urged others to make church services more real, and so 
more attractive. 

Into that rather grey world, so vastly different from 
our own, burst, with the suddenness of a meteor, Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. But it was as a fixed star that he 
remained. Many prophesied that he would burn out 
as speedily as he had flared up. They were wholly 
mistaken. His light remained undimmed to the end, 
and when in his fifty-ninth year he passed away at 
Menton, the whole world, secular and religious paid 
him a respectful homage. Catholics and Protestants 
alike recognised his greatness. Punch, which in _ his 
early days had cruelly caricatured him, made a handsome 
amende at the time of his death. Spurgeon lived down 
all the calumnies and criticisms which were freely 
heaped upon him during his early years in London. 
His essential greatness was revealed not only in his 
preaching, but in his literary activities which advertised 
a richly stored mind, and not a little erudition. His 
goodness was revealed increasingly in the growing 
number of charities to which he committed himself, 
and, in particular, in the establishment of the Stockwell 
Orphanage. If his theology be deemed to be outgrown, 
that noble human institution remains as his memorial. 
“The god that answereth by Orphanages let him be 
God.” 

Spurgeon came to London when he was nineteen 
years of age. At fifteen he had been an Usher in a 
Cambridge school. At eighteen he was widely known 
in his county as the Pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Waterbeach—not far from Cambridge. Although he 
lacked an academic and university training, he was by 
no means what his critics declared him to be—a poorly 
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educated man. Much depends, of course, on what is 
meant by ‘‘ education.” It is certain that he became 
no mean Latin scholar, that he was familiar with his 
Greek Testament, and that he read and spoke easily 
more than one modern language. The plain truth is 
that he was a genius, and to some extent outside the 
ordinary rules. He had a prodigious memory, retaining 
all that he cared to retain of whatever he read. He had 
an analytical mind. He sifted as he read. His reading 
was very wide, as those who have read his Lectures to 
My Students cannot fail to recognise. His natural 
genius, his colossal memory, and his amazing mastery 
of Anglo-Saxon speech gave him an enormous advantage 
as a pulpit orator. Added to this there was the beauty 
of his voice. It was a perfect organ for the expression 
of thought, and he used it with consummate skill. 
Professor Cleaver Wilkinson’s judgment of him was 
that ‘‘ had he not been a preacher he might have been 
the most perfect orator of his time.’ 

But to proceed in order. When Spurgeon was 
nineteen, he received an invitation to preach for one 
Sunday at New Park Street Chapel, Southwark. He 
never really knew, I believe, how the invitation came 
to be given. When it reached him he thought there 
had been some error, and that the letter was intended 
for some other person. 

He came to New Park Street for that one Sunday, 
never dreaming that on that day his life destiny was to 
be decided. In an out-of-the-way building, seated for 
twelve hundred people, he found a morning congregation 
of less than two hundred. The place had run down 
terribly and the leaders were anything but sanguine 
about the future. But in that chubby-faced country 
lad they found their Joshua. The sermon that morning 
settled their future and Spurgeon’s. Like a revealing 
flash it came to the whole congregation spontaneously 
that here was their man. He went to a nearly empty 


church building. Within a few weeks thousands of 
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people from all over London were clamouring for 
admission. So great was the crush that the famous 
Exeter Hall in the Strand was hired for one service per 
Sunday. ‘That became too small, and the daring experi- 
ment was made of engaging the Surrey Music Hall for 
Sunday services. The building seated some _ seven 
thousand people, and it was filled to capacity on Sunday 
mornings. 

Two things soon became evident. First, that Spurgeon 
had come to stay. This stream of light was no passing 
meteor; it was to abide as a permanent illumination. 
Secondly, it was clear that a place of worship needed to 
be built, sufficiently large to accommodate the vast 
crowds which had remained faithful during seven years, 
and which promised to increase rather than diminish. 
Finally, the Metropolitan Tabernacle was erected at 
Newington Butts. The building was opened in 1861. 
It seated 5,500 people, and there was standing room for 
another thousand. From the day of the opening until 
Mr. Spurgeon’s death—a period of thirty-one years— 
it was crowded weekly. And not only on Sundays. 
The prayer meeting on Monday evenings attracted 
nearly 1,500 people, whilst the average attendance at 
the Thursday preaching service was around 3,000. 
There has been nothing quite like this continuous 
success in the whole history of Christendom. 

Apart from his preaching Mr. Spurgeon was a prolific 
writer. He edited a monthly magazine, which had a 
very large circulation. He reviewed books by the 
hundred. He produced a Commentary in seven volumes 
on the Psalms ; prepared two volumes of homely wisdom 
in John Ploughman’s Talk, and two further volumes 
of proverbs with sapient comments; wrote several 
little volumes of devotion, presided over a large 
Orphanage, and established a School of the Prophets— 
together with much more. It was an enormous output 
of energy for one man, when all allowance for “* devilling ”’ 
has been made. Spurgeon may have overworked him- 
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self and so shortened his life. At any rate he died before 
he was sixty, and for years before his death suffered 
much from ill-health, Had he taken more exercise, 
walked more and ridden less, he might have lived years 
longer. 

What was Spurgeon’s secret ? It cannot be told in 
a sentence. Certainly it did not lie in his personal 
presence. There was nothing distinguished about him, 
as, for example, there was about Liddon, whose fine 
features attracted the attention of all before he opened 
his mouth to speak. There was nothing in the build 
of Spurgeon to suggest the power of the man. Nor 
did it lie in the possession of a voice of exceptional 
beauty and power. No man could hold for forty years 
a vast congregation by mere melody of speech. Nor 
was it any special profundity of thought, or creative 
originality. In his preaching there was no attempt at 
reasoning or the marshalling of facts in logical order ; 
nothing, in fact, that could be compared with Bourdaloue, 
or the splendour of Pére Felix, in this respect. Nor 
was it rhetoric or elegance of style. Spurgeon and 
Henry Ward Beecher have often been paired as the 
two greatest masters of Anglo-Saxon of their day. But 
in Beecher there was a richness of imagination and a 
poetic oratory which Spurgeon would have regarded as 
the ‘‘ wisdom of words,’ which tends to defeat the 
true end of preaching. 

Not that Spurgeon lacked the oratorical gift or the 
gift of imagination. Whoever will be at the trouble 
to examine his earliest published sermons—those of 
the years 1854-1855—-will find passages of rare sublimity. 
There are pure oratory, richness of imagery and high 
flights. In the later sermons these purple patches do 
not occur. Towards the end of his life the tone grows 
more sombre. Pain troubled him, but more than 
physical pain was the sorrow caused by the belief that 
the Churches were on the “ down grade.” Without 
doubt this helped to shorten his life. It would not be 
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prudent to comment upon this fact. It is better to 
state it and leave it. 

On the human side the secret of Spurgeon is multiple 
and it is not difficult to discover. It was not his doctrine 
so much as his method that first drew attention to him. 
In doctrine he was orthodox, as were most of the clergy 
of the day. Certainly, he emphasised Calvinism in 
such a way as to antagonise many and to provoke 
retort. But Calvinism in a mild form was generally 
believed in. His beliefs regarding Heaven and Hell 
were the orthodox beliefs of the time. In common 
with others he believed in the infallibility of the Bible. 
The Higher Criticism had not commenced to work. 
The new and startling thing about him was his manner 
of preaching. A caricature of the time makes this 
clear in an original way. It was called ‘‘ Brimstone 
and Treacle.” ‘‘ Treacle’’ was the average minister of 
the time, represented as meek, spectacled, gowned and 
reading his sermon from a MS. which reposed upon a 
velvet cushion. Spurgeon was “ Brimstone,’’ and was 
represented with a vivacious expression, and his arms 
flung apart. That was an expression of the impression 
made by Spurgeon upon his contemporaries. He 
brought life and daring into the pulpit. | 

But he was far from being a sensationalist. His 
manner was natural to him. He acted what he really 
felt. He was unspoiled by the traditions of seminaries. 
Those who spoke of him as ‘ Punch in the Pulpit ”’ 
were thoroughly unjust to him. He was entirely 
sincere, deadly in earnest, and fully persuaded of the 
truths which he preached. That he raised laughter 
now and then is perfectly true. He was full of natural 
humour, and an occasional humorous touch was one way 
of getting home the truth to his hearers. It is less of a 
sin to raise a smile than to _plunge an audience into sleep. 

But, after all, Spurgeon’s power lay in his spirit. He 
was a man of God, and he loved his Saviour. Nobody 
could hear him and doubt that. He built up a vast 
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Church, and this he could never have done had he not 
been endued with a power not his own. Whatever 
may be the final verdict upon him and his work one thing 
cannot be controverted—that he made it his one business 
to win men for God. He will always stand out as one 
of the world’s great Evangelists. His sermons are not 
read to-day. 1933 1s not 1855. But neither are the 
sermons of Chrysostom, or Augustine, or St. Bernard, 
or Whitefield read to-day. Yet they produced a profound 
effect upon their time. Spurgeon’s fate will be that of 
all who have preceded him. There need be no tears 
shed over this natural happening. 

Spurgeon’s Theology was that of the Puritans. He 
believed it to be the best expression of Evangelical 
Christian Truth, hence he was impatient with what 
he called ‘‘ Modern Thought,’”’ which he regarded as 
a betrayal of the Gospel. He did not quite appreciate 
the difference between the essential Christian facts and 
their intellectual interpretation. What to him was 
‘down grade’’ was to thousands of devout men a 
necessary attempt to understand more clearly the real 
meaning of the Gospel, to co-ordinate it with the new 
knowledge, and to apply it to life in all its phases. With 
the best intention, therefore, he opposed modern thought, 
but in vain. Recent experience has shown that the new 
Evangelicalism, so far from being a betrayal of the 
Gospel, has made it far more luminous. Puritan 
Theology passed with Mr. Spurgeon. 

God fulfils Himself in many ways. A new race of 
prophets and apostles has arisen. These speak a new 
language, but the core of their message is the Eternal 
Gospel which can never change because it is Eternal. 
And if Spurgeon were to return he would be one of the 
first to recognise the need of the time, and he, who in 
his time upon earth broke through the conventions of 
the epoch, would again break through ours, and proclaim 
in the language of the time the Divine Truth which is 
timeless. 
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N A GARDEN I am beginning some personal notes of 

the life of Arthur Henry Stanton. He loved flowers 

and trees and birds, and yet for fifty years he lived in 
one of the slummiest slums of London, E.C.1. His 
room looked out upon a small square and I can remember 
a public wash-house and lavatory occupying the centre 
position. But Arthur Henry Stanton only thought 
of the dear people, especially those dear fellows whom 
he so loved to help regain their humanity. 

I feel myself an utterly inadequate recorder of such a 
life. Yet I will endeavour to write of some of the things 
I know; others, perhaps, who were more intimate, 
will lend me their pens and their memories to add to 
my poor contribution. 

I have for over sixty years blessed the day that an 
American Priest, Bloomfield Wetherill of the Church 
of the Holy Innocents, at Hoboken, N.J., took my dearest 
friend, Rodney Perkins (known on the stage as Frank 
Rodney) and me to a High Mass at St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
We had come for an “ exeat,’’ to my friend’s house in 
Russell Square, and were due on the Sunday at the 
neighbouring Foundling Hospital Chapel. But we dis- 
covered that our clerical friend—Rodney’s cousin— 
was bound elsewhere; so we persuaded him to let us 
both play truant, and go along with him to the famous 
Church in Brooke Street, Holborn. 

I can remember to this day Churchwarden Layman 
(whom I often met in after life) beckoning Bloom to 
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proceed up the aisle. Being a clergyman he was evidently 
privileged to go to a front seat, and his two boy friends 
meekly followed at his heels. The service of Matins 
was just concluded, and I am bound to say we both felt 
a little at sea as to what was coming next and at finding 
ourselves in the midst of pews full of men; we realized, 
at any rate, that we were in for something unusual in 
our young lives. We were both rather clerically inclined ; 
and the sway of the choir and all that followed, had an 
extraordinary effect upon our youthful minds. I 
remember even now how the preaching appealed to us, 
for we were both at a splendid but rather Protestant 
School, The Royal Naval at New Cross. 

Rodney had an early inclination towards the Navy, 
but had been “ plucked’”’ in his medical examination 
which had greatly annoyed his father and mother, as 
he had passed in all the other subjects. We were 
soon to be parted. He went off to the Forest School 
at Walthamstow, while I was to plod on at New Cross, 
and possibly go into the other service. But this by 
the way. 

The preacher was Father Mackonochie, and his manner 
and voice made us both sit up and listen open-mouthed 
at what was to us a quite new thing in preachers. The 
singing and music, strictly Gregorian, was at first hearing 
so unlike our School Chapel, that we remembered the 
incident all our lives. After the service, Rodney’s 
cousin went into the vestry and spoke to the Vicar and 
several of the Priests. I remember they were young 
and good looking—Stanton and several others whom I 
often met in later days—and I think Father Russell 
was there. We were fetched in and tramped up many 
stone stairs into a room that I often revisited, and which 
became to me one of the hallowed spots on earth; 
I think it was on the second, or was it the third floor ? 
My friend was an attractive youth who sang like an 
angel. JI remember myself a very plain little boy, very 
shy, keeping in the background—I think I was fourteen 
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and rather frightened. I have always been bad at dates, 
even to this day, and even worse at names. But my 
first impressions were that we were, for our first time, 
in a religious house. The austerity of the stairs, the 
iron banisters and the general surroundings rather 
frightened two school boys; but once in the Priests’ 
“Sanctum ’’ the atmosphere changed as if by magic; 
for there was Father Stanton with a smile and hand- 
shake and twenty minutes delightful conversation— 
mostly, of course, about Hoboken and the progress of 
the “‘movement”’ in the United States—which, as a 
matter of fact, did not much interest us—but we were 
all eyes and ears for the wonderful being in cassock 
and square cap, which we were told was a biretta, and 
which we were both allowed to try on. Incidentally 
I have always enjoyed those rare occasions when I 
could wear the clerical garb upon the stage either as 
Priest, Bishop or Cardinal. But the impression of those 
two hours at St. Alban’s, Holborn, never left our minds, 
and my friend soon became one of Father Stanton’s 
penitents; for he had more liberty and opportunity. 
I had to content myself with memories only; but, in 
after years the renewal of our friendship became a delight 
to me and [ feel sure an inspiration to many of my 
efforts to advance my work and my profession. 

Years of schooldays followed by a three years tutorship 
at Worthing—and a long apprenticeship as an actor 
took me away from London, on and off for over five 
years. When I returned to act in London, in the middle 
eighties, it was one of my greatest privileges to find 
myself very often up at Brooke Street, where I added to 
my friends the Vicar, Father Suckling, and Father 
Stanton’s great friend, E. F. Russell. They took me 
on as one of their “ Pals,’’ and nothing delighted me 
more than to get Arthur Henry Stanton occasionally to a 
theatre, as a change for him from the intense routine 
of such a Church and Clergy House, where no one could 
call his soul his own for half an hour together. I find it 
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has not changed an atom in fifty years. The inmates 
have changed, but the work continues. 

It was an adventure to get Father Stanton to a play. 
I had the privilege in those days of getting seats given 
me by various managers who were my friends; my 
brother William for instance, always had a joke on 
with some of his friends when I arrived at the Savoy, 
or the Lyric, the Lyceum or the Alhambra with my 
High Church parson friend; but A. H. 5. enjoyed the 
joke too; and the only time I felt embarrassed was when 
some friends in the top gallery recognised him in the 
stalls, and he indicated by action how much more he 
would enjoy himself up aloft with those dear fellows, 
who reciprocated the idea and shouted down, “ Hullo, 
Cully ”’ or “‘Come up here, Dad.’”’ One of the bargains 
made by Arthur Henry Stanton was that I should not 
put on “ glad-rags ’’ on such occasions. But his greatest 
joy was to stroll up to the Marylebone Road with Father 
Russell and come to my open-air plays in the Botanical 
Gardens, where they would both sit till the play began, 
enjoying the delicious cool of the summer evenings in 
London—with the hum of the traffic—which in those 
days was less, but noisier—and afterwards see one of 
Shakespeare’s loveliest plays acted upon the natural 
stage close to the lake. Father Stanton rarely missed 
coming four or five times during our month’s season 
there, which we had annually all through the nineties— 
plays, operas and ballets. 

He would come rather early and have a chat with some 
of my friends. He liked particularly the actors and 
singers and would talk about singing with Madame 
Ternina, who so often came to see us; or the Mackenzies 
and the Irvings. I don’t think he had ever had time to 
do much theatre-going. He always said jokingly to 
me that he should have been the actor and I the parson. 
He certainly was a remarkable orator, and his declamatory 
methods—so beautifully timed—would bring a whole 
congregation to breathless silence; whether it were a 
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Sunday morning, a Monday in August, a Three Hours 
or a New Year’s Eve discourse, the effect was the same 
and the crowds enthralled. 

I remember in my early St. Alban’s days hearing many 
“Three Hours’”’ addresses from him. The time went 
as if it were half an hour. I still use the little buff 
coloured book that we bought for 2d. at the Church 
door. I have been in America for the last three Holy 
Weeks, and I always managed to get my little book 
packed and at the Churches where he preached at Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York I visualised Father Stanton 
and could not but notice how many of the Priests there 
must be his disciples. The Americans are fond of 
oratory, and don’t object to either “ritualist ’’ or 
“ evangelical ’’ if only he is sincere. I remember several 
Bishops, on discovering that I knew Father Stanton, 
saying how much they appreciated his zeal and practical 
piety. Among them were Bishop Osborne of Western 
New York, Bishop Hall of Vermont and especially 
Bishop Anderson of Chicago, who told me that one of 
the Churches there had been offered to him, and how 
valuable his work would have been to the American 
branch of the Church—called rather clumsily The 
Protestant Episcopal. I am sure Arthur Henry Stanton 
would have appreciated the Protestant part, but doubt 
if he would have taken to the Episcopal. 

I am reminded by a small book that A. H. Stanton 
was born on the 21st June, 1839, which makes this day 
this year the ninety-fourth anniversary of his natal day. 
By a curious fate it is the eve of St. Alban’s, adding to the 
circumstance some idea that St. Alban would be his natal 
saint and his patron saint. This idea spurred him to 
throw in his lot with Father Machawskie at the Mission 
in Greville Street, which eventually developed into the 
Church and Parish of St. Alban’s, in 1862. Again we 
assemble at the Church at the High Mass, again the Church 
is filled and the events celebrated for so many years are 
much the same; the spirits of those four modern 
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evangelists are ever present with us. They are con- 
stantly named in our prayers and in our worship. No 
preacher fails to refer to them as an_ inspiration, 
Champions of the Faith of our Fathers and blessed 
examples of courage and devotion to the Church, through 
all their days of joy and sorrow. ‘There are several of 
our London Churches that have maintained the Catholic 
faith in the Church of England. 

St. Alban’s, Holborn, which was once called “the 
battleground of Ritualism for all England,’’ has, I believe, 
maintained its position, and shall I say its popularity, 
because it has had such splendid men to guide its 
devotions, men who have never flinched from their posts 
from 1862 to 1933. 

The place is down Holborn where, turning up a little 
street called Brooke Street, you see rather faintly at the 
end an ecclesiastical building. Enter through the 
gateway, which is always open, through a beautiful little 
court, unique in its sanctity, and you will find yourself 
in one of God’s most beautiful Houses, where are the 
memorials, in stone or alabaster, on brass and marble, 
of four great men, and I believe I am right in saying the 
greatest of them was Arthur Henry Stanton. 

Listening to recent sermons at St. Alban’s preached 
by the Bishop of Llandaff and Henry Ross, for many 
years our Vicar, I thought how little those two thousand 
people had changed. They looked like the descendants 
of our own congregation and their devotion seemed the 
same. The Bishop’s text was so appropriate: “‘ Jesus 
Christ ; the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.” 

I feel I ought not to have undertaken to write this 
tribute at all, because I have not known St. Alban’s 
continually—I mean that J never lived within its 
boundaries, and that I have always been an outsider. 
During my earliest days there I was a growing up school- 
boy. I remember well the St. James Hatcham riots, 
and how the boys of our school at New Cross did their 
best to tackle the early disturbers of its peace. Our 
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big boys had free fights with them, for we all liked our 
neighbour Father Tooth immensely. We would not, 
any of us, stand by and see a Parson heckled by a lot 
of paid bullies who did not even belong to the Parish. 
It was during these troubles that I first came in contact 
with Mr. Layman. I had already seen him at St. Alban’s, 
and if I remember rightly Father Hogg, then an en- 
thusiastic young curate, was preaching upon one of the 
occasions amidst much interruption—and I think Father 
Crouch was there. 

I do not remember coming into any troubles at St. 
Alban’s, although there were occasions when one felt 
a ‘“‘tension.”” When I left school I lived in Worthing 
for three years, after that became an actor and my work 
constantly took me away. In the early eighties I was 
in London on and off for some years—during which 
years I made the closer acquaintance of A. H. Stanton 
and E. F. Russell. They were always intensely interested 
in the theatre and my profession generally. I always 
had a welcome. Indeed I think it was through my 
connection with the theatre that our friendship became 
intimate. A hardworking parson in Bethnal Green— 
Stewart Duckworth Headlam—had got himself into 
trouble with his Rector and with his superiors generally 
by advocating charitable and broader decent sentiments 
towards the theatre generally. The trouble began 
somehow thus. A young dancer had been accidentally 
injured and had died, and when it came to the inquest 
and question of burial it was proposed to commit her 
body without a service. It happened somewhere in 
the East End, and knowing of it, Headlam protested and 
took the burial in the usual Christian attitude, and made 
trouble for himself. It was a brave and proper thing 
to do, but in those days many people—parsons and their 
wives amongst them—had weird and wonderful ideas 
about the Stage and its sister branch, the Variety Theatre. 

At any rate the affair caused something of a scandal, 
and of course a journalistic sensation, which many people 
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recall even in these distant days. The curate (S. D. H.) 
was dropped by his Rector and I believe through his 
protestations and a certain amount of prejudice that 
attached itself to a Church within the City limits, was 
forbidden to preach in the London Diocese. 

There were many pros and cons; and I knew Stanton, 
Shuttleworth and other clergy showed their sympathy 
with Headlam. 

The affair eventually led to the founding of a Church 
and Stage reunion; and a Guild for the better under- 
standing of the whole question. Stanton, naturally, was 
one of the first to throw in his lot with the Guild. He 
was always a fighter and a real St. George amongst the 
dragons. 

He had a great admiration for the Theatre in all its 
activities and the good that it ought to be for the people. 
He proved his adherence by preaching at the various 
services held by the Guild. 

Both these men—Stanton and Russell—for though 
different, one can hardly think of them apart—were of in- 
dependent means, extraordinarily generous, great readers 
and lovers of Poetry. Their conversations and their 
sermons particularly were full of clever thoughts. I don’t 
believe I ever remember hearing Arthur Henry Stanton 
preach without either composing a verse, or reciting or 
reading from our greatest poets. Their texts were always 
so well applied to the subject of their discourses and vice 
versa. Shakespeare, Milton, and all the modern poets 
provided an apt quotation which generally formed an 
epilogue to Stanton’s sermons. Their style of preaching 
quite differed. Father Russell was always poetic and 
sedate and never seemed to turn a hair. Stanton was 
vigorous—explosive—and in fact theatrical; but he held 
his immense audiences spellbound with his strong, 
vigorous and always—always—happy Christianity. His 
humour was almost Irish, and palpable titters, even 
laughter, would infectiously travel from pew to pew. 
Even his sense of humour had a spirituality that I had 
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never experienced since the days of Moody and Sankey. 

Someone, I suppose, possesses all his sermons, for I 
always heard that a lady had shorthanded practically 
every sermon he preached, and I expect they are printed. 
His Gospel Stories were naturally apt: I remember his 
Lost Piece of Silver Sunday always brought a.splendid 
discourse upon perseverance. How he urged those who 
had lost their pieces of silver to brush beneath the mat, 
and when he declared that the coin was of the smallest 
currency and might possibly have been intended for 
the alms bag of St. Alban’s, Holborn, there was always 
a strong inclination to real laughter, with a strong 
movement on the left, the women’s side. But the 
application was so natural and so telling that it had an 
immense effect upon the congregation. The men were 
separated from the women until quite recent times. 
In churches as in theatres the crowd changes as the 
years revolve, but during seventy years that St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, has existed it has all along been a wonderful 
centre of worship and parochial activities. It has been 
fortunate in having such devoted and brilliant men as 
its Priests. Those who followed the first great four 
have had a much more uphill task to keep the people 
together. The Church is there, the Sacraments are 
there, and always the same. The oldest worshippers 
have gone to their rest. Others come after them and 
miss the glamour of the names and personalities. It 
was surely the same at St. Paul’s after the days of Canon 
Liddon and Henry Scott Holland, at the Abbey after 
the days of Dean Stanley, Farrar, and Duckworth, and at 
the Tabernacle when Spurgeon died. We theatre folk 
have never really recovered from the death of Henry 
Irving, and in America the blank left by Edwin Booth 
has never been filled. So it is with musicians, and 
singers; artists and authors have a better chance— 
they may live on in their works. The preacher un- 
doubtedly has the largest influence—even if his sermons 
cannot be read, and in all my life and speaking without 
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any kind of prejudice I do not remember hearing any 
preacher who made a greater impression than Father 
Stanton. If a census were taken I feel sure that in 
proportion to the size of churches more people heard 
Stanton’s sermons say for fifty Sundays, fifteen Mondays 
and one Good Friday annually than almost any other man. 

As regards Father Stanton’s ecclesiastical life I feel 
a most inadequate contributor. An outsider may be 
a judge if he finds, after an acquaintance of forty years 
from boyish observation and curiosity to middle age 
reality, that a Church wields an influence over a vast 
number of men and women, boys and girls, and even on 
surroundings. Slums have disappeared and large office 
buildings taken their place. Baldwins Gardens, Bell 
Court, Greville Street, Leather Lane and their environs 
became what Father Stanton once described to me at 
his window as “our Park.’’ My last visit to the third 
floor front was in the summer of 1911 when I lunched 
at the Clergy House and we rode up to Paddington 
together and parted at Reading. I think he used to preach 
for a friend at Tilehurst or one of those riverside places, 
for I asked him where his parson’s bag was and he said 
he wore one of his friend’s very much befrilled surplices 
with long sleeves and became a real “ Prot.” This 
reminds me of a remark made by the late Archbishop 
Davidson with whom I had been talking. He said: 
““T suppose you are going to your favourite Church 
in Holborn ...?” I told him I was and that I had 
attended Monday’s Mission Service. I told him we 
sang “‘ Safe in the Arms of Jesus”’ and ‘ The River,” 
and he replied: “‘It is a wonderful place,’’ and he 
believed that church had brought more real happiness 
to thousands than any church in London. This was 
not long before his resignation, which event was also 
much deplored at St. Alban’s. 

No one quite understood Stanton; I don’t think he 
ever took the trouble to understand himself, and only 
cared that God should understand him. He was 
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inhibited from preaching by Bishop after Bishop. He 
was prevented from continuing a mission in a garrison 
town because the Verger of the Church where he preached 
said he had “‘ ketched ’’ two soldiers going to Confession ; 
no living—except one in Chicago—was offered to him, 
but omnia vincit amor, and when he died thousands of 
men uncovered and women knelt to watch the progress 
of crucifix and coffin from Holborn to Waterloo. I 
believe he wanted his epitaph to be, ‘‘ God hath made of 
one blood all the nations of men.’’ Over the platform 
of a meeting held in Holborn Town Hall, on June 26th, 
1907, was an inscription which I always thought might 
have applied to him : 


A friend to truth, of soul sincere ; 

In action faithful, and in Honour clear ; 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title and who lost no friend. 


One is glad he was spared the War; it would 
have broken his heart, though nothing could break 
his spirit. Thirty years ago he spoke to me of the 
Kaiser being ‘‘ set for the misery of the world.” He 
would say that Quakers were initiated in order to preach 
Christ’s abhorrence of war, but for some reason he 
never spoke against the Boer Campaign. I believe he 
had in the back of his mind that the Boers grossly 
illtreated the Kafhrs and the War was a sort of retribution 
for their cruelty. 

Now a couple of stories you may perhaps have heard. 
He had a letter from a lady who had just been received 
into the R.C. Church ; she told him how she had derived 
special comfort from four Saints, St. Ursula, St. Faith, 
St. Lucy and St. Perpetua. He replied that he was 
indeed glad that she was so happy in her new religion 
and he also had derived much comfort from four Saints, 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke and St. John. 

Then, a ‘‘ rich West end Lady ’”’ wrote to him that 
she feared her cook had Roman Catholic tendencies 
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and could he come and speak to her? He replied that 
if she was a really good cook he advised the lady to look 
over the R.C. tendencies. He hated fussiness. He 
loved the Evangelicals, because, he said, they love our 


Lord. 
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SHOULD NEVER have undertaken the task of writing 

my reminiscences of C. T. Studd were it not for 

the fact that I am one of the few living people who 
knew him as he was fifty years ago. 

Of the three Studds he was the youngest. They were 
an inseparable trio, and until 1931, when “C. T.”’ as 
he was always called, died at his post in the heart of 
Africa, were all still living. Though the youngest of 
the three, in group photographs he always appears in 
the middle, being the tallest. The eldest of the brothers 
was “J. E. K.” and “ G. B.” came between the two. 

I never knew any brothers so devoted to one another, 
yet, strange to say, their life work took them to three 
different continents. J. E. K. was at the London 
Polytechnic, in the City, and in recent years, Lord Mayor 
of London. G. B. went to Los Angeles in 1887 
and is there still. He has only been home twice in forty- 
five years. I saw him when I visited America in 1902. 
He is known as the “ Christ of Los Angeles ’’ and 1s 
greatly beloved. One must get behind the scenes to 
find the source of such outstanding Christian lives as 
these. 

Their father’s conversion had occurred while the 
brothers were still young, and had been of a very marked 
kind. A great sportsman—a man of the world—he 
came home from India to enjoy life. One day in the 
club he heard some men speaking against Moody and 
Sankey, the American Evangelists, who were then 
holding their first mission in London Opera House. 
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Mr. Studd asked these men, ‘‘ Have you heard Moody ? ”’ 


Receiving an answer in the negative, he replied, “ I'll 
go and hear for myself.” 

He went and was so profoundly influenced by what 
he heard that in a few days he took his whole family 
and servants from their house in Hyde Park Gardens 
to lodgings in Whitechapel. Actions like these reveal 
a man far removed from the ordinary and serve as a 
measure of the depth of his convictions. His whole 
outlook and future life were changed. 

So much for the facts that are well known, though I 
was not a personal witness of the conversion. But 
there was a fact “‘ behind the scenes’’ which I saw and 
will never forget—the brothers’ bedroom in Hyde Park 
Gardens ; it was cricket and nothing but cricket. C. T. 
and his brothers never did things half-heartedly, a 
characteristic which developed and marked them all 
through life. In this room they practised every detail 
of batting and bowling for hours at a time, day and night. 
There is no royal road to perfection, and C. T. knew 
that to be as true of cricket as it is of the Christian life. 
Just as characteristic of him was his decision to leave 
all and go as a missionary to China. “All in all or 
not at all ’’ summed up his philosophy. 

This decision was the result of his friendship with 
Stanley Smith, which developed about the time of their 
going down from Cambridge. C. T., the University’s 
most brilliant cricketer, and S. P. Smith who had just 
stroked the Cambridge boat toured England and Scotland 
together, ‘‘ Bible and toothbrush as their kit.’’ Others 
joined them and in six months the party, commonly 
called the ‘“‘ Cambridge Seven,”’ was off with the China 
Inland Mission. The personal attraction of C. T. was 
such that in spite of his leaving his friends and his cricket, 
most of the M.C.C. team with whom he had played and 
defeated Australia, came to see us off at Victoria—on 
February 5th, 1885. More than this, some of them 
came on to Dover, and some faced the perils of sea- 
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sickness and crossed with us to Calais before bidding 
him farewell. 

C. T. was brilliant on board ship. He struck hard 
and with effect. Open air deck services were held 
almost every evening. Only a year before he had made 
the same voyage with the XI to Australia. Many 
first-class passengers recognised him among _ the 
missionaries in our quarters on the lower deck. 

Crowds came to hear his message at the ports we 
touched. He preached no great sermon, but gave a 
simple, personal account of what he had experienced. 
Shanghai was moved as it had never been before. People 
who had never attended any of the port’s places of worship 
came to hear him. He was widely discussed. Doubts 
were thrown upon how long the phase would last. But 
it did last. It was a prelude to ten years of ever deepening 
consecration with the China Inland Mission. 

Here are striking examples of his thoroughness. He 
insisted on mastering the Chinese language and adopted 
native dress and food. His journey into the interior 
necessitated a long trip up river in a small native boat, 
with two companions, men who had played in the 
Eton XI against Harrow with him. Dictionaries were 
abandoned. There was no room for them. The 
travellers would acquire the difficult language by the 
gift of tongues as in Apostolic times. But the Bible, 
the rule and guide of life, had to go with them in any 
case. 

It was not long after this river journey that C. T. 
and the British Representative were the only Europeans 
allowed to remain in Chung King, W. China, after all 
the rest had been expelled. I passed through and left 
him there. 

Some time later I heard of another incident ‘“ Behind 
the Scenes.”” C. T. had a certain sum of money (possibly 
£40,000), settled on him by his father, who had now been 
dead for some years. He offered the whole of it to 
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but he refused to take it. He told C. T. that he had no 
right to part with the capital left him by his father, 
but that he could do what he liked with the interest. 
I can imagine that C. T. was nettled—anyway, he was 
determined to get rid of the whole lot. To do this he 
had to draw up a document. ‘The only person qualified 
to witness his signature was the British Resident (no 
Consul in those days), and he refused to assist in such a 
transaction ! 

“Very well,” said C. T. ‘“ then I shall sue you if you 
refuse to do what your official position demands.” So 
the official gave way and the document, duly witnessed, 
was sent home. 

The whole sum was disposed of, being distributed to 
the Salvation Army and other good works. C. T. 
was determined not to be ‘“‘ encumbered,” and to have 
no advantage which would be unavailable for Chinese 
converts. 

I remember an amusing incident connected with his 
engagement to be married. [I had heard of a strikingly 
beautiful girl from Ireland who had come out to the 
C.I.M. Several letters from home had commented on 
her charms. When writing to C. T. one day—he was 
very far away from me in that vast country—I mentioned 
the beautiful Miss Stewart and asked if he had seen her. 
In due course his letter came, giving all sorts of local 
news, but, at first sight, no allusion to the lady. But 
on the last page, in writing scarcely legible without a 
microscope, I at length discovered the legend—*' I am 
engaged to Miss S.; not for her physical beauty but 
for her spiritual endowment.”’ 

This good wife was certainly a practical Christian, and 
a perfect helpmeet for C. IT. During their early married 
life he was at death’s door twice at least. Far away in 
the interior of China, with no medical help available, 
his wife saved his life, and again, he saved hers. C.T.’s 
version of these events was, ‘‘ The Lord was the 
physician, and I the helper.” 
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They came home, with their four small daughters in 
1895. Not allowed to return to China, he and his family 
went to India, where for some years he was in charge 
as Pastor of the Union Church at Ootacamund. 

He was never much attached to the Church of England. 
A. remark of his that comes back to me now illustrates 
his attitude well. We were watching one of the “ great, 
stately ’’ fishing nets used in the Yangtse river. Slowly 
the net, fixed on a bamboo frame with a cantilever, was 
lowered into the water; a few moments of waiting and 
up it came—empty. The process was repeated in the 
same pompous way—empty again. Att last the operators 
succeeded in catching a wee fish, possibly an inch long. 
C. T. turned to me. 

“What does this remind you of, M. ?”’ he asked. 

I told him I had no idea. 

“Oh!” said C. T., ‘‘that is like our cathedrals ; 
very pompous, and much ado about nothing, but no 
fish caught.” 

That was not the kind of work for C. T., as his whole 
life proved. 

His exposition and application of the Scripture, too, 
were characteristic of the man. I once heard him astonish 
his audience with the words, ‘I love gambling!” 
And he at once read Acts xv, 26, ‘‘ Men who have hazarded 
their lives for Christ.”’ C.T. certainly did this from 
start to finish. I happened to be in India as long after 
as 1929. A lapse of 20 years had not wiped out his 
memory; not only at ‘‘ Ooty’’ but in other places his 
cricket and his grand life were remembered. 

He came home mainly on account of his children’s 
education. He was still a free lance; always preaching 
and living with Apostolic simplicity. From this time 
forward was the last and most striking part of his life. 
Much to the joy of his friends he joined a mission to work 
Inland Africa. But before he reached his destination 
his strong personality and leadership ended in his 
founding a mission of his own, soon to be known as the 
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“Heart of Africa Mission.” Here was an untouched 
field, boundless in extent. In the face of every difficulty 
it was bound to attract C. T. He crossed the continent 
from ocean to ocean. He came home for recruits, and 
got them. Neither he nor his companions had any 
human guarantee of financial support. 

The time of his return to collect fresh followers must 
have been during the early days of the Great War, for 
C. T. relates how he met a recruiting sergeant and asked 
him what sort of men he got, and how they did their job. 
The sergeant’s reply made a lasting impression on C. T. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, ‘“‘ they come in numbers, and 
really they don’t care a damn what happens to them if 
only they can serve their King and Country.” 

Those words burned into C. T.’s heart and life. They 
expressed nothing new to him, only an advance and 
development of all he had done before. Sothe “ D.C.D.” 
attitude became the essential bulwark of all recruits to 
the H.A.M. 

Meanwhile, by the strenuous work of Mrs. C. T. 
the mission became more widely known and supported, 
not only in the British Isles, but also in Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, the United States, etc. It extended 
its field of work as well; ‘‘ Heart of Amazonia,”’ ‘‘ Heart 
of Asia,’ ‘‘ Heart of Anywhere Without Christ.”’ 

One would naturally think that such a word could 
only be maintained as long as C. T. lived. But his 
life was such that all his fellow workers caught the same 
fire of devotion. There were, of course, croakers at home 
who were shocked at such “ blasphemous expressions ”’ 
as the “D.C.D.” Those who really knew him under- 
stood. I met a well-known Bishop who had visited him 
at his work. ‘‘ Oh, dear C. T.” he cried, “‘ he is doing 
God’s work, but using the devil’s tools.” 

‘* Splendid,’’ I said, “just so in the Great War, we 
captured guns and shells from the enemy and turned 
their own weapons against themselves.” 

Later on, when I was still with our troops in Egypt, 
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I met two of his married daughters who were passing 
through on their way to join their father. He was 
getting on in years, and they told me his health was 
much undermined by the climate and overwork. In 
addition to all his regular duties, he had reduced a 
hitherto unwritten language to writing. The task had 
necessitated years of toil, done in the quiet of the early 
hours before the dawn. There were critics who said 
he had chosen a useless language for this work, but his 
completed translations of the Scriptures were shipped 
from London just at the time when the Government of 
the Belgian Congo had decided to adopt it as their 
official speech. So C. T. proved to have had God-given 
wisdom. 

During the last few years his friends in England became 
increasingly anxious to devise means of getting him home. 
He had made one visit thirteen years previously, but 
had found that our cold, sunless climate was killing him. 
And so all attempts at compulsion proved useless. To 
those who urged him to return he made one of his truly 
characteristic remarks. 

‘A funeral at home would be expensive. I can 
get a coffin and be buried out here for 2s. 6d.” 

He has gone to a better home ; to his well earned rest. 
But his work continues. Many whole-hearted “ D.C.D.”’ 
workers are still out in the Heart of Africa Mission, 
and not only in Africa, but in the heart of Amazonia 
and Asia and elsewhere, fields which in all probability 
would not have been touched but for C. T. and his 
whole-hearted devotion to Christ. 

The account of C.T.’s conversion in 1883 1s far 
better given in his own words, which I will now quote. 
All these quotations I add by kind permission of the 
H.Q. of the mission he founded during the last twenty 
years of his life. 


‘* After a close talk with an old friend who had asked me, 
‘are you a Christian,’ I went back to my room and got hold 
of The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life. That night I 
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just meant business, and it seemed to come so plain—old 
truths it may be, but they seemed to grip me that time. 
I had known about Jesus Christ’s dying for me, but I had 
never understood that if He had died for me, then I didn’t 
belong to myself. Redemption means ‘ buying back,’ so 
that if I belonged to Him, either I had to be a thief and 
keep what wasn’t mine, or else I had to give up everything 
to God. When I came to see that Jesus Christ had died for 
me, it didn’t seem hard to give up all for Him. It seemed 
just common, ordinary honesty. Then I read in the book: 
‘When you have surrendered all to God, you have given 
him all the responsibility, as well as everything else. It 1s 
God who is responsible to look after you, and all you have 
to do is to trust. Put your hand in His and the Lord will 
lead you.’ It seemed quite a different thing after that, and 
in a very short time God had told me what to do and where 
to go. God doesn’t tell a person first by his head; He tells 
them first by the heart. God put it in my heart and made 
me long to go to China. 

“There were lots of difficulties in the way. Possibly 
some of you have difficulties in your way. Don’t turn aside 
because of the difficulties. There was not one of all my 
relatives but thought I had gone clean mad. My elder 
brother who was a Christian said to me one evening, ‘ Charlie, 
I think you are making a great mistake.’ I said, ‘ There's 
no mistake about it.’ He said, ‘ You are away every night 
at the meetings and you do not see mother. I see her, 
and this is just breaking her heart. I think you are wrong.’ 
I said, ‘Let us ask God. I do not want to be pig-headed 
and go out there of my own accord; I just want to do God’s 
will.’ It was hard to have this brother, who had been such 
a help, think it was a mistake. We got down on our knees 
and put the whole matter in God’s hands. That night 
I could not get to sleep, but 1t seemed as though I heard 
someone say this verse over and over again, ‘ Ask of Me and 
I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’ I knew it 
was God’s voice speaking to me. When I got to China | 
understood why He had said that verse so often. Winning 
souls out there is the same thing as here, only more difficult. 
The devil comes to one and says, ‘ Why don’t you go home 
You can save more souls there than here?’ But I had 
received marching orders to go to China and I had to 
have God to give them as plain to go back. Not only did 
God make it right with the brother, but the night I was 
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leaving home God made my mother willing that I should go 
to China. 
_ “Twas 23 when I went to China, and for two or three years 
it seemed as if God had kept me walking up and down that 
country. Finally I was sent to a station where there had 
been a riot. Every missionaries’ house had been knocked 
down, and they had been sent away ; but the British Consul 
was there, although he had been nearly killed. When a 
friend and myself got into that town we meant to hold the fort. 
The consul asked me to dinner, and in the midst of the meal 
he turned and said, ‘ Studd, will you stay with me?’ That 
settled the matter. I didn’t know why God had sent me to 
that place until some time afterwards. 

“One day when I was reading the harmony of the Gospels 
I came to the report where Christ talked with the rich young 
man. Then God seemed to bring all the vows I had made 
back to me. A few days later the post, which came only 
every half a month brought letters from the solicitor and 
banker to show what I had become heir to. Then God 


made me just ordinarily honest and told me what to do.”’ 


As I mentioned earlier on in the article he gave it 
all away. 

No story of C. T.’s life would be complete without 
reference to his brilliant cricketing record. Once again 
I quote from influential source. Luillywhite’s cricketing 
record of 1882 says: 


“Mr. C. T. Studd must be given the premier position 
amongst the batsmen, and it would be difficult to instance 
three finer innings played by so young a cricketer against 
the best bowling of the day than his three-figure scores 
against Australia (twice) and the players.’’ 


Again, in 1883, C.T. was awarded premier position 
as an all-rounder. During the years he spent at Cam- 
bridge his record was brilliant. In first-class matches 
alone, he scored 1,852 runs with an average of 39.19 
and took 130 wickets at a cost of 16.28 runs each. 

During the last years of his life C. T. lived in and 
around the great Ituri Forest, in the centre of Africa, 
preaching the gospel to the natives there and applying 
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to the service of Christ the same straightforward principles 
that had made him a colossus amongst his fellow men. 
It is not surprising that such a fine man should adopt 
the wonderful motto: ‘If Jesus Christ be God and 
died for me, then no sacrifice can be too great for me to 
make for him.” 
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was sprung from an English family which had been 

settled in Ireland for some two centuries, of which 
Professor R. Y. Tyrrell of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the present Lord Tyrrell, His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Paris are together with the subject of this essay, its most 
notable members. 

His father, an able but overworked journalist in poor 
health, died before George was born, leaving his wife 
and family in very straitened circumstances. The 
family were by religion members of the Church of 
Ireland, but his father was incapable of strong ecclesiastical 
loyalties holding that ‘‘ Catholics believed a great deal 
too much and Protestants a great deal too little.”’ 

George was sent to various schools as his poor mother 
moved from pillar to post. He appears to have been an 
idle and mischievous boy. His last school was Rathmines 
College, of whose headmaster, Dr. Benson, he retained 
affectionate memories. After leaving school Tyrrell 
became a school teacher in Wexford. Later, in 1878, 
he matriculated and went to lectures at Trinity College, 
Dublin, but was never within sight of graduation. 

The Irish Protestant form of Christianity in which 
he had been brought up had as little influence over him 
as it had attraction for him. At an early age he professed 
atheism and later he gradually renounced it as he found 
himself attracted to the Catholic type of Christianity. 
This appealed to his imagination both through its 
worship and its history, and thus provided an antidote 
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to the drab and almost sordid character of his domestic 
environment. Possibly a certain mischievous desire to 
shock his fellow-Protestants may have stimulated him 
not only to attend regularly the Anglo-Catholic services 
of Dr. Maturin’s Church at Grangegorman, but even 
to steal at times into the Roman Catholic churches. 
At this stage there is little evidence that he possessed 
any deep religious conviction. He seems in his religious 
experiments to have been seeking recreation rather than 
salvation. Apparently his mother’s little Irish servant 
girl, Anne Kelly, a devout and loyal Roman Catholic, 
both by her life and character, deepened his interest in 
her Church. In 1878, he came into contact with that 
great personality, Robert Dolling, who afterwards did 
such magnificent pastoral work in the slums of Gosport 
as an Anglo-Catholic Priest. His friendship with 
Dolling constituted an important factor in his religious 
development. ‘‘ My best and dearest friend,” he calls 
him. Dolling, although generally regarded as an extreme 
Anglo-Catholic, was really neither a ritualist nor a 
Romanist at heart. In view of his influence on Tyrrell 
it is of importance to realise his quality and ideals. 
Mr. J. Lewis May, in his recent Biography! of Tyrrell, 
thus describes him : 


“Dolling, who ‘ was hand in glove with the St. Alban’s 
(Holborn) people,’ usually passes for a ritualist, and so he 
was, but his ritualism was of an uncommon order: he wore 
his vestments with a difference. Chasubles, copes, lights, 
incense, processions—all these things, in his mind, were a 
means to an end, instruments ancillary to the great primary 
object of winning souls to God. It was not merely that 
he regarded these externals as symbols, as signs of things 
deep and hidden, and not, as the ignorant suppose, as mere 
extraneous ornament—not that, for to that every ritualist 
would assent. It was that he looked upon them as things 
justifiable as a means of attracting the careless and the 
unenlightened, ‘springes to catch woodcocks,’ something 
after the manner in which regimental uniforms, banners and 
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bands are supposed to attract recruits to the Army. Some 
foolish ritualists there were—even now the species is not 
extinct—who failed to realise that the virtue ascribed to 
forms lay not in the forms themselves, but in the doctrines 
they symbolised. Needless to say, Dolling was not of 
these. But further than that, he seemed to have looked upon 
this display of symbolism as a weakness—necessary, indeed, 
in man’s present stage of development, but as something 
gradually to be diminished and dispensed with as we progress 
towards a fuller and clearer apprehension of the doctrines 
they shadow forth.”” (pp.100-1.) 


Dolling invited Tyrrell to come over and stay with him 
in London, although foreseeing at this time that Tyrrell 
would in all probability end by becoming a Roman 
Catholic, yet he wished him to realise the saving work 
that Anglo-Catholicism could accomplish in a metro- 
politan slum. 

When George Tyrrell bade farewell to Ireland and 
his landlady (herself a Roman Catholic), telling her 
that he was resolved to enter her Church and become 
a priest, she told him that it was a Jesuit he must be. 
Such were the prophesyings which attended his spiritual 
pilgrimage. During his stay with Dolling, Tyrrell came 
across in a book shop “a perfervid eulogium”’ of the 
Jesuit Society. This impelled him to secure an intro- 
duction to the English Jesuits as a seeker after Catholic 
Truth; and as we believe is customary on such occasions 
he was duly presented by the Jesuit Father with a copy 
of the Penny Catechism and bidden to study it and in 
due course was admitted to membership of the Roman 
Church. As John Henry Newman may be said to have 
taken a similar step under the influence of the train 
of thought engendered by St. Augustine’s famous 
sentence: Securus judicat orbis terrarum (He judges 
safely who has the whole world with him), so Tyrrell 
was drawn into Romanism by the delightfully chop-logic 
argument : 


Granted that there must be an infallible church on earth, 
no church that disclaims infallibility can be that church. 
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If, however, only one church claims infallibility that must 


be the infallible church. 


In looking back on his conversion he seems to have 
doubted whether he was really moved to it by spiritual 
and moral considerations. He even said on one occasion 
that it was due to “ simple selfishness.’’ But on another 
occasion he more truly analysed the cause of his conversion 
as follows : 


“I drifted into the Church [of Rome] for a thousand 
paltry motives and reasons, some good, some bad, some 
true, some false or fallacious.”’ 


Shortly after Tyrrell had been admitted as a novice 
into the Society of Jesus, he was sent to assist in a Jesuit 
educational mission in Cyprus. When this mission 
failed he completed his year of probation in the English 
College of the Jesuits in Malta. He then returned to 
England and stayed with Dolling before entering Manresa 
House, an important Jesuit centre at Roehampton. 
Dolling predicted that he would only be there six weeks, 
but Dolling was wrong. Tyrrell writes : 


‘And so I outstayed Dolling’s predicted six weeks and 
then six months: and from that went on to six years, 
and sixteen and more—, somewhat 1n the spirit of one who 
makes ‘a record,’ and gets ambitious to go further, the 
further he goes.”’ 


But his period in the Jesuit Society was no mere passage 
of time for him. Its discipline did much to develop 
his intellectual and moral force. Though serious study 
was his main occupation at Manresa House yet he was 
often sent on Mission work to the most varied localities. 
During this period he taught at Malta for some three 
years (1885-1888). In 1888 he studied Theology at 
St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. In 1891 he was 
ordained priest. In 1893 he undertook parochial work 
in St. Helens, Lancashire. In 1894 he went as Professor 
of Philosophy to Stonyhurst. Here for two years he 
exercised a growing and powerful influence over the 
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young men, but this influence was not reckoned unto 
him for righteousness. This was due to the fact that 
his studies in scholastic theology had led him to give 
more and more attention to the text of the great Roman 
Catholic theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas, and less and, 
less attention to Suarez and the other Jesuit commentators 
on the text of the Summa. This trend in his studies 
was not favoured in Jesuit circles, although it had been 
commended by the Bull Eterni Patris of Leo XIII. 
As a teacher he was criticised for turning his pupils 
into Dominicans rather than into Jesuits. 

In 1897 he brought out his first book Nova et Vetera, 
but he had already become known in Roman Catholic 
circles by the articles which he had contributed to the 
Month. His book, however, had one most important 
result. It brought him into contact with the great 
Modernist Roman Catholic layman, the Baron Friedrich 
von Hugel. He planned during this period a treatise 
on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, but 
he abandoned this undertaking as his Thomism had 
made him suspect with his Society. His biographer, 
Miss M. D. Petre, writes : 


‘With that scheme perished, we will not say his love 
for the Society, which was perhaps never wholly extinguished, 
but his belief 1n its actual adaptability to the needs of the 
Church and the age. He had first thought to work through 
the Society for the Church, and through the Church for the 
world: he now definitely abandoned the first of these two 
aims. To his mind the Society had outlived her true purpose 
and original spirit.’” 


In the company of Baron von Hiigel he entered into 
the new world of Biblical criticism and of Modernist 
philosophical speculation. This, however, did not lead 
to immediate trouble. Up to the year 1rg00 he was 
externally on good terms with the Jesuit authorities, 
but inspired in part by the remarkable meditations of 

1 Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell: M. D. Petre, Vol. II, 
p. 84; Edwin Arnold, 1912. 
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that medieval English nun, Julia of Norwich, he 
published an essay in criticism of the doctrine of 
Everlasting Torment. This essay was censured by the 
Father-General as ‘“‘ offensive to pious ears.’’ In the 
, Nineteenth Century for April 1900, he had the misfortune 
to be complimented in an article which criticised the 
action of the Roman Catholic authorities in the Mivart 
case. The compliment, which has a prophetic sig- 
nificance, spoke of him as, 

‘“An English Jesuit Father, whose views seem to be as 
much out of harmony with the spirit of this society, as his 
abilities are superior to those of his confréres.”’ 

A joint pastoral letter promulgated in 1goo by the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in England, in which they 
condemned Catholic Liberalism, added to Tyrrell’s 
discomfort. 

From 1900 to 1905 he lived in the small Jesuit mission 
house in Richmond in Yorkshire. During that period 
he wrote his last books as a Jesuit, viz.: Oil and Wine, 
Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi, and A Much Abused Letter. 
The famous Much Abused Letter appeared originally as 
a Letter to a Professor, and in that form was circulated 
privately. As this document led to his expulsion from 
the Society, it is necessary to give some account of it. 
It was written about the end of 1903, and was in private 
circulation in 1904. It claims to be a letter addressed 
to a Professor of Anthropology for the purpose of solving 
his religious difficulties arising out of the modern 
intellectual situation. The Professor, as Tyrrell wrote 
later in answer to a direct enquiry, was ‘‘a fiction of 
my brain.’’ He was the type of many who had come to 
Tyrrell with their doubts. Not the least important 
feature of the book is that 1t contains an attack, and not 
a veiled one, on the Scholastic Theology, in the interests 
of moral and spiritual religion. Its dominant note 1s 
expressed in the words: 

‘‘T think you should be slow to take theology as seriously 
as theologians would have us take it.”’ 
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Its concluding paragraphs summarised Tyrrell’s 
attitude and hopes. 


“ After all, your quarrel is not with the Church, but with 
the theologians ; not with ecclesiastical authority, but with 
a certain theory as to the nature and limits and grades of 
that authority, and of the value, interpretation and obligation 
of its decisions. A breakdown of theory and analysis does 
not do away with the reality analysed. You will say that 
authority has appropriated the theory and adopted the 
analysis: you will quote popes and councils and congrega- 
tions and doctors in proof. But are you not begging the 
question ¢ Who formulate these decisions, determine their 
value, interpret them to us: who have fabricated the whole 
present theology of authority and imposed it upon us, but 
the theologians ? Who have taught us that the consensus 
of theologians cannot err, but the theologians themselves ? 
Mortal, fallible, ignorant men like ourselves! Let us keep 
our heads cool, and not be terrified when they dress them- 
selves up in the Church’s robes and thunder their anathemas 
at us in her name. Their present domination is but a 
passing episode in the Church’s history. Already their 
authority-theory is stretched to snapping-point, and self- 
strangled by inherent contradictions and _ preposterous 
consequences. 

‘For the most part, theologians are as sincere and con- 
vinced of what they say as of old were many of those most 
faithful and observant Jews who would give no ear to Christ 
and His heresy: who quoted the Prophets to show that 
salvation was of the Jews alone, that Judaism would endure 
till the final Parousia and would at last conquer the whole 
world to its sway. How right they were and yet how wrong ! 
Judaism was to live a risen and glorified life in Christianity. 
Paul did not feel that he had broken with Judaism, but that 
he had thrown down its barriers and opened it out into a 
world-religion, that he had but interpreted it. To the end 
he was a Hebrew of Hebrews: and we rightly boast ourselves 
to be the true and spiritual Israel and seed of Abraham. 
Well, may not history repeat itself? May not theologians 
be right in quite another sense than they imagine? Is 
God’s arm shortened that He should not again out of the 
very stones raise up seed to Abraham ? May not Catholicism 
like Judaism have to die in order that it may live again in 
a greater and grander form? Has not every organism got 
its limits of development after which it must decay, and 
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be content to survive in its progeny ? Wine-skins stretch, 
but only within measure, for there comes at last a bursting- 
point when new ones must be provided. 

‘Who can answer these questions ? 

i We can only turn the pages of history and wonder and 
wait.” 


In this last sentence Tyrrell strikes a more optimistic 
note than he really feels. He was steadily ceasing to 
believe in the possibility of the Papal authorities reforming 
the Church and saw only a destructive revolution as 
inevitable. 

“How often,” he exclaims, “1s revolution the only 
possible remedy of bad government based on total 
miscalculation of the disruptive forces—the ideas, 
sentiments and tendencies—buried in the collective 
subconsciousness ! ’’? 


It was tragic that this little book, written with so 
sincere an apologetic motive, should have increased the 
suspicion with which his teaching was now viewed by 
the authorities. Tyrrell’s fate was that of Bishop 
Peacocke of Chichester, who in the rsth century penned 
the Church’s ablest defence against the Lollards, The 
Repressor of the overmuch blaming of the Clergy, and was 
found guilt of heretical teaching and had to decide 
whether to recant or burn. Peacocke chose the former 
alternative and was imprisoned for life. Tyrrell was 
not faced with so serious an alternative. All he was 
required to do was to submit or to be dismissed from 
the Jesuit Order. He chose the latter. He now resolved 
to adopt a more militant attitude in his teaching. Writing 
to his friend the Baron on November 19, 1905, he 
remarks that ‘‘ The short-sighted fear of scandal has 
been, and is, the curse of the Church.’”’ On July 23, 
1906, writing to the Abbé Houtin he complains that 
‘“mendacity seems to have eaten into the whole heart 
of the [Roman Catholic] system.” 

1 pp. 87-89. . . 
2p. 196, Vol. II of Autobiography and Life. 
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He now tried to secure work in various quarters as 
a secular priest, but could get none. He took lodgings 
at Clapham and then migrated to the Priory of Storrington, 
where he was in the vicinity of his devoted adherent, 
Miss M. D. Petre. Here he pursued with unabated 
energy his literary work and produced Through Scylla 
and Charybdis, which deals with the important theme 
of authority in the Church. It is a plea for a moral and 
spiritual democracy: not for the subjection of the 
clergy to the laity, but of both alike to the aim and 
interests of the Church as a whole. 

Active efforts were now made by his friends in various 
quarters to regularise his position and to secure for him 
the licence (celebret) which would enable him to officiate 
as a secular priest, but in vain. Archbishop Mercier 
of Malines was willing to receive him in this capacity, 
but Cardinal Ferrata, the Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars, laid down a condition 
which Tyrrell found it impossible to accept. It ran 
thus : 


‘On the condition that the same pledge himself formally 
neither to publish anything on religious questions nor to 
hold epistolary correspondence without the previous appro- 
bation of a competent person appointed by the Archbishop.’’! 


Of course the second condition about his private 
correspondence must not be taken to mean that all his 
private correspondence would he subjected to censorship, 
but only that in which he dealt with religious questions. 
This, however, would have been a most serious limitation 
not only of his freedom as a religious teacher, but of his 
usefulness as a pastor of souls. Although the public 
knew him as an able apologist and a controversialist, 
there were thousands of troubled souls both inside and 
outside the Roman Catholic Church who knew him as 
an inspired and supremely helpful letter-writer on 
religious difficulties. It was the knowledge that if he 
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accepted Cardinal Ferrata’s conditions this form of 
usefulness would be at an end which made him resolute 
to refuse them. Personal restraint troubled him little, 
but the restriction or and possible termination of his 
spiritual service was to him intolerable. 

The final crisis of Tyrrell’s career was reached when 
on the 3rd of July, 1907, the Syllabus Lamentabili was 
promulgated followed some two months later by the 
Encyclical Pascendi. The first of these documents 
professed to summarise and present in a logical and 
co-ordinated form the erroneous doctrines and heretical 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Modernists—Italian, 
French, English. The second document dealt with 
the reasons of their condemnation, and not least with the 
methods to be used for their suppression. ‘Tyrrell 
regarded the first document as peculiarly unjust and the 
second as abominably tyrannical. He criticised them 
publicly with acumen and courage, but with that restraint 
of language which always secures both attention and 
respect from the educated English public. As a con- 
sequence, Dr. Amigo, the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Southwark, notified Father Tyrrell on October 22, 1907, 
that he was deprived of the Sacraments. This compelled 
him to leave the monastery at Storrington, and although 
the authorities desired to compel him to leave the 
locality altogether he declined to do so. 

In 1908, Cardinal Mercier issued a Lenten Pastoral, 
in which, after reference to the Papal Syllabus and 
Encyclical, he warned the faithful of his flock against 
the errors and seductions of Modernism. Englishmen 
who remember Mercier as a great patriot and the noble 
defender of his atrociously treated fellow-countrymen 
in the late war, will be disposed, especially when they 
recollect his willingness to receive Tyrrell into his 
Diocese, to view his Pastoral with sympathy. We need 
hardly say that it was sincere and well intended, but it 
seemed to Tyrrell, and not without good reason, to be 
a deadly attack not only upon Truth and the rights of 
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conscience, but even upon Catholicism itself. The 
pastoral in its attack upon Modernism did not confine 
itself to general principles. It singled out Tyrrell for 
particular condemnation in the following words: 


‘The most penetrating observer of the present Modernist 
movement—the one most alive to its tendencies, who has 
best divined its spirit, and is perhaps more deeply imbued 
with it than any other, is the English priest Tyrrell. 

‘Now in the numerous works he has published these ten 
years back we find, besides pages of deep piety (which for 
our part we have read with profit and a sense of sincere 
gratitude to the author)—we find, often in the spirit that 
animates these very pages, the fundamental error of 
Doellinger: that is to say, the parent-idea of Protestantism. 

‘Little wonder, for Tyrrell is a convert whose early 
education was Protestant. 

‘‘ Ever and almost exclusively attentive tothe inward workings 
of the spirit: little if at all preoccupied with the traditional 
teachings of dogma or with ecclesiastical history: anxious 
before all to keep in the Church those of our contemporaries 
who have been upset by the noisy assertions of unbelievers 
who, now in the name of natural science, now in that of 
historical criticism, would pass off their own philosophical 
prejudices and conjectural hypotheses for assured con- 
clusions of Science 1n conflict with our Faith, Tyrrell, at a 
distance of forty years, has made a new attempt analogous 
to that of the apostate Doellinger.’” 


The following incident cited by the Cardinal to 
illustrate the necessity for an infallible authority in 
religion is not without interest : 


‘‘T remember an Anglican minister who was converted 
to Catholicism about 1895. With his characteristic straight- 
forwardness he taught his parishioners the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ as he himself believed it. A fellow-minister, 
pastor of a neighbouring parish, denied the same openly 
in the presence of his flock. The devout population, in 
dismay, asked for a solution of the controversy. The bishop 
of the two parishes stood up for the Godhead of Christ, 
but was notoriously disavowed by his archbishop.”” (p. 19.) 


1 Medievalism, by George Tyrrell (p. 9), Longmans, Green & Co., 
1909. 
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(not in this case a mythical personage) who said : 


’ 


‘““ He would rather see England free than England sober.’ 


But it seems impossible for the Roman ecclesiastic 
either to understand or to admire that type of mentality. 
Yet, the peculiar quality and potency of the British 
Empire and its institutions 1s the product of it. 

In the concluding paragraphs of his Pastoral, the 
Cardinal, somewhat in the fashion of a fledgling of the 
great ‘‘ Eagle of Meaux”’ draws a woeful picture of the 
schismatic condition of the Reformed Churches and 
exhorts the Faithful to cling fast to the feet of Peter to 
escape such evils: 


‘And it is at this moment, when religious Protestants, 
harassed by liberalism and tossed with doubt, are crying 
out in despair for the help of authority, and saying: ‘ Lord, 
save us: we perish!’ that Modernists would rob us of that 
Head which the sectaries envy us, and would ask us to make 
again that experiment whose failure has been proved by 
four miserable centuries. 

‘‘No, my dearest Brethren, let us not repeat that wretched 
experience. Let us gather more closely than ever round 
Peter, the Vicar of Jesus Christ. The unity of the Christian 
Faith is saved only in the Catholic Church; the Catholic 
Church is firm only on the throne of Peter.’’ (p. 20.) 


Tyrrell, who had by this time ceased to believe in the 
Infallibility of the Pope and the right of ecclesiastical 
authorities to dragoon the human reason and moral 
consciousness under the guise of protecting the Christian 
Faith, set himself to answer the Cardinal’s attack. This 
he did in a volume entitled Medievalism. On its title 
page is a motto drawn from Dante (par. xxvii, 25)—and 
expressive of the feelings with which Tyrrell had read 
the Pastoral : 

‘‘ As level clouds that blush to fiery red 


When the day dies, or rises from the dead, 
Saw I the face of Heaven with shame o’erspread.”’ 
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The quality of Tyrrell’s criticism may be compared, 
not unjustly, with Pascal’s Provincial Letters in its 
rapier-like thrusts and in the variety and wit of its 
invective. It is, as against the traditionalist Roman 
Catholic position, the best defence of Modernism in 
existence. The Abbé Loisy, the ablest and most 
scholarly of the French Modernists, expressed un- 
qualified appreciation of Medievalism. He called it: 


‘the finest Modernist Manifesto which has ever been 
written so far as my knowledge goes. The most incisive 
criticism and in certain respects the most moderate and, I 
was about to add, the most merciful criticism of the Roman 
system that one can imagine.” 


The gist of Tyrrell’s defence of Modernism is con- 
tained in the following passages from Medievalism : 


“The term ‘ Modernist’ has been used in a sufficient 
variety of senses to cause a considerable amount of confusion. 
If not invented, it has, at least, been established by the 
Encyclical Pascendi as the prejudicial designation of a party 
in the Roman Catholic Church. But already it 1s accepted 
as the designation of liberal Christians of all sorts, and bids 
fair to supplant the older term ‘ liberal,’ which, as standing 
for a political as well as a religious principle, 1s somewhat 
less exact. ‘ Modernist’ as opposed to ‘modern’ means 
the insistence on modernity as a principle. It means the 
acknowledgment on the part of religion of the rights of 
modern thought: of the need of effecting a synthesis, not 
between the old and new indiscriminately, but between what, 
after due criticism, is found to be valid in the old and in the 
new. Its opposite is Medievalism, which, as a fact, 1s only 
the synthesis effected between the Christian faith and the 
culture of the late Middle Ages, but which erroneously 
supposes itself to be of apostolic antiquity: which denies 
that the work of synthesis is necessary and must endure as 
long as man’s intellectual, moral, and social evolution 
endures: which therefore makes the medieval expression 
of Catholicism its primitive and its final expression. 

‘‘Medievalism is an absolute, Modernism a relative, term. 
The former will always stand for the same ideas and 
institutions: the meaning of the latter slides on with the 
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times. If we must have a sect-name, we might have a worse 
one than one that stands for life and movement as against 
stagnation and death: for the Catholicism that is of every 
age as against the sectarianism that is of one.’’ (pp. 143-144.) 

... ‘the Modernist is a Catholic with a difference. 
What is this difference ? 

“The difference is that whereas the Medievalist regards 
the expression of Catholicism, formed by the synthesis 
between faith and the general culture of the thirteenth 
century, as primitive and as practically final and exhaustive, 
the Modernist denies the possibility of such finality and 
holds that the task is unending. 

‘“Hence the new historico-scientific methods and their 
results, the new social and political ideas and institutions, 
being irreconcilable with the medieval synthesis, seem to 
the Medhevalist irreconcilable with what he considers to 
be the primitive, final and perfect expression of Catholicism. 
The old synthesis has been perhaps modified at the Councils 
of Trent and the Vatican; but only along the same lines 
and categories, and by way of defining more closely its 
opposition to post-medieval culture. The Modernist is no 
blind worshipper of present culture. He knows it is a 
medley of good and evil, and needs careful criticism and 
discrimination. But he believes that, on the whole, it 
stands for gain rather than loss: and that its new and true 
values must be absorbed into the Catholic organism if the 
latter 1s to live. 

“Tf he believes in the Church as a Catholic, as a man he 
believes in humanity: he believes in the world. To regard 
the world outside the Church as God-forsaken: to deny 
that God works and reveals himself in human history, that 
he is in and with mankind in all its struggles against evil 
and ignorance and degradation, that he is the primary author 
of all intellectual, zsthetic, moral, social, and _ political 
progress, seems to the Modernist the most subtle and 
dangerous form of atheism. 

‘““ Nay, of the two, his faith in the world 1s more fundamental 
than his faith in the Church...” (pp.146-147.) 

‘The Modernist loves the Church for the sake of the 
world and humanity: which means that he loves humanity 
more, as the fuller and all-inclusive revelation of God... . 

‘*. , . the Modernist, with his dynamical idea of a process 
that will infallibly work out right in the end: with his 
conception of our highest truth as ever alloyed with error, 
of our highest good as ever alloyed with evil, is one who 
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discriminates and qualifies, who distrusts absolutism of 
every sort.” (p. 148.) 

‘“ Modernism does not seek to modify this or that tenet 
or institution. It is an all-pervading principle affecting the 
whole of Catholicism from end to end with its distinction 
between the divine and the human element: the spirit and 
the embodiment: the permanent and the variable. If it 
a a ict at all, it is ‘the compendium of all heresies.’ ”’ 
p.153. 

‘“* And now Modernism is to be put on its trial: and of that 
experiment we are the forced instruments. Its issue we 
cannot foresee. We know that like every experiment it 
will make for truth, whether by success or failure. Is the 
ecclesiastical organism strong enough to exclude the new 
ideas altogether and live: or is it still strong enough to 
assimilate them : or is it so weak as to be killed by the effort 
of assimilation ? Who shall say?’ (p. 161f.) 


Like Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, as described 
in the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Tyrrell 
and his fellow-Modernists went forth not knowing 
whither they went, but obeying in their Venture of Faith 
the Divine Call. 

This was the last book Tyrrell published before his 
death. But in the short time that remained he composed 
two works, one large and one small, which were published 
posthumously. The greater of the two (the Preface 
signed by Tyrrell is dated June 29, 1909), bears the title 
Christianity at the Cross-Roads. 

In this book Tyrrell, like Harnack in his Wesen des 
Christentums, seeks to discover and present the essence 
of Christianity. He found the task a very difficult one 
for he had embraced with too generous a hospitality 
the eschatological apocalypticism of Schweitzer as an 
essential element in the teaching of Jesus. Indeed his 
critical position is very much that of Loisy in L’Evangile 
et L’Eglise, and when Loisy wrote that book he described 
himself as being on the edge of the Christian religion 
and not very long afterwards he felt compelled to abandon 
it altogether. 

And yet it would be a mistake to suppose that Tyrrell, 
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although he very largely accepted Loisy’s critical methods 
and conclusions, would have followed him to the extent 
of turning his back on Christianity. Loisy’s tempera- 
ment is essentially sceptical—a reaction no doubt from 
excessive credulity. Tyrrell was critical, but not sceptical. 
The depth of his religious and moral consciousness held 
him back from following intellectual arguments to 
extreme conclusions when those conclusions denied the 
validity and reality of moral and spiritual experience. 
And here we may note we have in Loisy and Tyrrell 
two different types of Modernists who are only united 
in their free and courageous love of Truth and their 
resolution to pursue it at all hazards. 

In the following paragraph Tyrrell briefly presents 
the purpose and in some measure the conclusions of 


his book, Christianity at the Cross-Roads : 


“The Modernist’s confidence in Christianity may be 
misplaced, but it cannot be despatched in a smart article 
or encyclical We may be sure that religion, the deepest 
and most universal exigency of man’s nature, will survive. 
We cannot be so sure that any particular expression of the 
religious idea will survive. Nay, we may be sure that all 
must perish, that none can ever be perpetual and universal 
save that which shall at last recognise and conform to the 
laws of the religious process, as they come to be established 
by reflection on wider experience. Should Christianity be 
unable, or unwilling, to conform to these laws, it must perish, 
like every other abortive attempt to discover a universal 
religion as catholic as science. Religion, however, will 
profit and learn by the failure. Fragments of the ruin will 
be built into some new construction raised on the old site— 
just as the ethics of Jesus have been built into the structure 
of Liberal Protestantism. 

“But the Modernist hopes for better things and thinks 
that he sees the principles of a true Catholicism in Christ 
and Christianity. Theoretically, it may be so. The difh- 
culties, however, are mainly of the practical order, and men 
will differ in their estimate of their magnitude.’’ (p. xxi- 
XXL.) 

The volume concludes with a noble expression of 
Christian Faith: 
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“It is the spirit of Christ that has again and again saved 
the Church from the hands of her worldly oppressors within 
and without: for where that spirit is, there is liberty. 
Deliverance comes from below, from those who are bound, 
not from those who bind. It is easy to quench a glimmering 
light caught by the eyes of a few: but not the light of the 
noonday sun—of knowledge that has become objective and 
valid for all. It is through knowledge of this kind that God 
has inaugurated a new epoch in man’s intellectual life and 
extended his lordship over Nature. Shall He do less for 
man’s spiritual life when the times are ripe ? And are they 
not ripening ? Are we not hastening to an impasse—to one 
of those extremities which are God’s opportunities ? ’’} 


(p. 282.) 

When Dr. Hastings Rashdall was asked whether 
Christianity was not at the Cross-Roads to-day, he 
replied very cheerfully : 


“Certainly it is: but we do well to remember that it 
has often been there before.’’ 


Most Modernists have little doubt that Christianity 
will triumphantly survive the experience at the Cross- 
Roads, but they are deeply concerned as to what will 
happen to the Church at the Cross-Roads. 

There are in Christian history a number of Churches 
(e.g. the great and famous Church of North Africa and 
the Nestorian Church of Central Asia) which have not 
survived, 

Tyrrell’s smaller posthumous work was an_ essay 
contributed to the famous collection of essays which 
constituted the Hibbert Journal Supplement of 1909, 
Jesus or Christ. Tyrrell’s is the opening essay and 1s 
entitled ‘‘ The Point at Issue.’’ It consists of no more 
than a dozen pages and treats the immensely difficult 
theme of the Godhead of Christ. Tyrrell points out 
that the Person of Christ, as defined by the First Four 


General Councils, is: 


‘According to orthodox tradition... what ‘Christ’ 


1 Christianity at the Cross-Roads, by George Tyrrell: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910. 
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meant for the Church from the very first. These succeeding 
formulas have merely, by their greater verbal exactitude, 
excluded ambiguities and misinterpretations.”’ (p. 71.) 


The difficulties of such conclusions for the modern 
scientific student of Christian doctrine are almost over- 
whelming. As a consequence another view has come 
into prominence, which Tyrrell thus describes : 


‘‘ A new apologetic, hard pressed by criticism, holds that 
the Spirit of Jesus, ever immanent in His Church, and leading 
her into all truth, opens her eyes progressively to the 1m- 
plications of His life and doctrine. It sees in these succeeding 
formulas a deeper apprehension of the meaning of the 
historical Jesus—a meaning hidden from earlier generations.”’ 


(p. 7.) 
This line of apologetic, whether it be true or not, 


Tyrrell shows to be in conflict with Catholic tradition. 
He writes: 


‘Tf this is historical truth, it is certainly not orthodox 
or patristic truth. The idea that vital points of faith could 
have been hidden from the apostolic age, and revealed only 
to later centuries: that the appeal was to the future, and 
not to the past, would have been reputed blasphemous by 
the Fathers and early Councils. In faith, the Church was 
perfect from the first and immutable. What men know 
only potentially ... they do not know... If the ante- 
Nicene Church had not deduced the Nicene conclusions : 1f 
it did not know that Jesus was of identical substance with the 
Father, it was ignorant of a vital article of faith. For 
orthodoxy, that 1s an impossible admission.’ (p. 7.) 


The crucial question for orthodox apologetics to-day 
is this: 

“The question is as to whether or not the Christ of the 
Church’s official creeds is identical with the Jesus divined 
from the New Testament: or in other words, whether the 


New Testament means, and means consctously, what is only 
more accurately and technically worded by the creeds.”’ (p. 8.) 


Tyrrell’s essay does not provide an explicit answer 
to this question, but he does point out: 
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“ Apart from isolated texts, there was the broad fact that 
Jesus seemed to call men less to His teaching than to Himself 
as the embodiment of the life and truth that He taught: 
that He made personal love and devotion to Himself the 
equivalent to salvation and the righteousness it involves. 
This was implicitly to take God’s place in relation to the soul— 
the place which no other religious teacher, neither Moses, 
_ Buddha, nor Mahomet, has ever claimed or received.” 

Pp. 9. 


This answer may not satisfy the orthodox demand of 
the theologian who stands for the dogmatic authority 
of the Four Great General Councils, but it is possible 
that it will satisfy the orthodoxy of the future. 

In his dark days of ecclesiastical isolation at Storrington, 
Tyrrell’s eyes turned at times towards that Church whose 
communion he had left in his search for a spiritual home. 
The Jesuit Society had failed to satisfy him: the Roman 
Catholic Church had uncompromisingly condemned 
him and his fellow-Modernists and cast them out. 
Was it not possible that the Church of England was 
really nearer the Catholic ideal than was the Church of 
Rome ? 


‘“ “Why should I hold on to a body which hates me,’ he 
writes one day to a friend, ‘and whose exclusive claims I 
no longer admit?’ And the very next day he went on: 
‘For my own self the Church of the Christian Year 1s 
(and always has been) my native air... Newman had called 
the Church of his Baptism the ‘City of Confusion.’ Tyrrell 
would describe her as the ‘ City of Comprehension ’—the 
comprehension of warring opposites. ‘Every doctrinal 
grade,’ he said, ‘is condemned by some other grade, but 
all have equal right there in virtue of her implicit principle 
of comprehension, and her claim to be seeking, rather than 
to have attained, the synthesis of liberty and authority and 
a rule of faith.’ ’’! 


The Rev. Alfred Fawkes and other Modernist Roman 
Catholic priests were about this time received into the 
Church of England. Tyrrell would take no such step 


1 Father Tyrrell and the Modernist Movement, by J. Lewis May, 
P. 239. 
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hurriedly. It is not certain that he would have even 
taken it at all, but no time was given to him in which to 
make his decision. 

The term of Tyrrell’s earthly career was drawing 
to its close. Unknown to himself he had for some years 
past been suffering from Bright’s disease. This pros- 
trated him on July 6, 1909, and he passed away on the 
15th of the same month, having received the last 
sacraments, imparted after ‘‘ conditional absolution.” 

He did not, however, receive burial in a Roman 
Catholic cemetery or with the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This refusal on the part of the Roman 
authorities was undoubtedly due, as Tyrrell himself was 
only in a semi-conscious condition, to the clear and 
courageous answers given by his friend Baron von Higel 
to the enquiry of Tyrrell’s confessor as to the moral 
and spiritual state of his dying friend. To this solemn 
interrogation the Baron replied that he was wholly 
certain of three things : 


(1) Tyrrell would wish to receive the Sacraments: 

(2) He would have been quite ready to profess a sincere 
repentance such as the priest demanded: but 

(3) He could not make a retractation, an absolute and 
unlimited submission, as a condition of receiving the 
Sacraments. 


This meant in effect that Tyrrell would on no account 
recant his Modernism. This declaration of the Baron’s 
was in the interval between Tyrrell’s death and burial 
incorporated in a letter signed by Miss Petre and 
published in The Times and Daily Mail. 

The publication of this statement led the Roman 
Catholic authorities, in obedience to the Encyclical 
Pascendi, to deny him Christian burial on the ground 
that he was a convicted and unrepentant Modernist. 

His burial took place in Storrington Churchyard 
and his courageous and affectionate friend, the Abbé 
Bremond, pronounced a touching funeral oration over 
his body. 
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Not a few of the more liberally-minded Roman 
Catholic laity deeply resented the action of the authorities 
of their Church. As late as 1928 we have an echo of 
this resentment in An Open Letter from a Catholic Layman 
to a Catholic Bishop.) 


‘* Since the days of Bruno there has been no more disgraceful 
exhibition of clerical intolerance, bigotry, cruelty, and I 
will add stupidity, than was shown by our ecclesiastical 
authorities in the Tyrrell case. We laymen are not all fools, 
my Lord. We have known drunken priests, dishonest priests, 
evil-living priests—they are few, very few and far between— 
but they are there, from time to time. And we have known 
that as long as they kept their vices quiet, and gave no open 
scandal, and did their work, they were left alone, and when 
they eventually died were buried with the privileges of the 
good. But in George Tyrrell’s case we had the unseemly 
spectacle of a French priest and an English laywoman—all 
honour to both!—hurrying from one Catholic Bishop to 
another to beg for what each sternly refused. Christian 
burial for a great man whose life was beyond reproach, 
who loved the Church better than she knew, whose sole 
desire was to serve her.”’ 


When Modernism was slain by the Roman Church, 
as we see in retrospect was bound to be the case, it was 
the Roman Church, rather than the Modernist, who 
had suffered defeat when it rejected Tyrrell’s appeal 
for theological reform. Many who were not Romanists 
and some who were hardly even Christians felt sorrow 
at the great opportunity which the Roman Church had 
missed. There is an interesting passage in the Apology 
which Thomas Hardy contributed to his volume of 
poems, Late Lyrics and Earlier, which runs thus : 


“The historic and once august hierarchy of Rome some 
generations ago lost its chance of being the religion of the 
future . . . by throwing over the little band of neo-Catholics 
who were making a struggle for continuity by applying the 
principles of evolution to their own faith, joining hands 
with modern science, and outflanking the hesitating English 
instinct towards liturgical reform (a flank march which I 


1 Published by Williams & Norgate, 1928, price 6d. 
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at the time quite expected to witness, with the Se of 
many millions of waiting agnostics into its fold) . 
(xvi-xvil). 


When the distinguished French savant, Professor 
Loisy, heard of Tyrrell’s death he wrote : 


‘““When Tyrrell died, it may be said that Modernism, 
considered as a movement of overt resistance to the absolutism 
of Rome, died with him. ... Tyrrell had been in these 
latter years the leading apostle of the movement. He was 
not a savant, but he was endowed with a great mind, a great 
soul, a great heart, and with the enthusiasm of a martyr.” 


Tyrrell died an excommunicated man because he was 
too brave and too dutiful to keep silence. He felt, as 
he said on one occasion, that : 


‘* Silence would have been the basest of lies, and a cowardly 
betrayal of the Church, whose service has been the sole aim 
of my life.” 


Tyrrell’s tombstone has the following inscription : 


Of your Charity 
Pray for the soul of 

George Tyrrell 

Catholic Priest, who died 
July 15, 1909. Aged 48 Years. 

Fortified by the Rites 

of the Church. 

R.I.P. 


It is said that when Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, 
read this inscription, he remarked, “ Fortified by the 
Rites of the Church. There is no need to be fortified 
against the love of God, and there is nothing that can 
fortify us against His Justice.”’ 
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Look with wonder on the things around you: 
He that wonders shall reign: and he that reigns shall rest. 
Traditional saying of Our Lord. 


HE CAREERS OF some great men are striking and 
spectacular. They capture the public imagination 
and are not difficult to recall even after many years. 

The lives of others, equally influential, have largely been 
passed behind the scenes. They are hard to describe 
to those who have never seen them. Bishop Westcott’s 
life, all but the last ten years, falls into the latter class. 
In spite of an acquaintance ripening into friendship of 
nearly thirty years, I am conscious of the failure of 
my efforts to present any adequate picture of the man. 
Such as it is, it owes much to sources indicated below, 
and I hereby express my obligation to those authors 
whom I have used or quoted, sometimes without name. 
It was in the early seventies of last century that 1 
first set eyes on Dr. Westcott. A crowd of gowned 
Theological Scholars and Students in a lighted upper 
room were attending a meeting of the newly-formed 
Cambridge University Church Society. Here we used 
to discuss with the easy sureness and keen partizanship 
of youth some of the most burning problems of the 
Church. An awed voice at my elbow whispered, 
‘“ That’s Westcott !’’ I looked; and saw, half-hidden 
in the crowd, a small figure in a Doctor’s gown, sitting 
face in hand, apparently in deep and painful thought. 
This was the great Regius Professor of Divinity—a 
name already known throughout Europe and beyond. 
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He constantly came to our meetings. He hardly ever 
spoke. But if, at our appeal, he uttered just a few final 
words, 1n that intensely earnest, quiet, penetrating voice, 
the whole subject was instantly transformed, and set 
in such an atmosphere of prayer and wonder, that we 
crept home, abashed at our tiny heats of controversy, 
and with a new sense of the eternal meaning of the 
simplest things. 

He gave the same impression at closer quarters. I 
can recall a small upper room at Trinity College, smelling 
of burnt gas, where Westcott lectured on Monday 
evenings on the writings of St. John to a small, voluntary, 
but eager class of Fellows and Students. A few verses 
were enough to occupy his thoughts through a whole 
term. We might spend an hour over a single word—I 
had almost said a particle. He used to say half- 
humorously that the whole of Christianity hung upon 
the Greek aorist and the preposition é. Such minute 
exactness, coupled as it was with the widest possible 
range of thought, gave us a new idea of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. And his words moved you strangely, 
because they moved him. Who could ever forget that 
thin, clear voice full of wonder and worship, or those 
piercing grey eyes, deep-set under the lofty rugged brow, 
or the strongly-lined face, on which the varied emotions 
chased one another like cloud-shadows and bursts of 
sunshine over a landscape on an April day ? Sir William 
Richmond, who painted the fine portrait of him now in 
the Fitzwilliam museum at Cambridge, described 
that countenance as ‘so mobile, so flashing, so tender 
and yet so strong.”’ And all who knew him knew that 
sudden smile, and the charm of his presence. 

Or once more I picture him as Bishop, some twenty 
years later, standing in the open air at Blyth at the 
Northumberland Miners’ Gala, before a vast concourse 
of miners and their leaders, who did not (as he said) 
‘believe strongly in Bishops or the doctrines they 
preached.” There stood that same slight, frail and 
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rather weary figure, with the thick masses of hair now 
turned grey. Mr. Thomas Burt, the well-known Miners’ 
M.P., describes the anxiety of the moment. Would 
they listen to him, accustomed as they were to oratory 
of the “ strong meat ’’ type ? Would his not too powerful 
voice carry? Yet he held them spell-bound. Alert, 
vivid, inspiring as ever, his face transfigured with his 
message, he seemed to exercise that fascination which 
a few rare and fearless saints in history have done. And 
then a wonder happened. That whole mass of strong 
and usually silent northern men burst into unwonted 
and enthusiastic cheering to acclaim one whose sincerity 
and sympathy had won the heart of the working-classes 
as few Bishops, if any, had done before. 

Brooke Foss Westcott was born in January, 1825. 
His father was a scientific man of some note in 
Birmingham. From his ancestors he inherited honour- 
able traditions of military and administrative service 
in India. And it may not be entirely fanciful to find a 
trace of heredity in the stern self-discipline, the passionate 
love of truth even in the smallest things, and even the 
devotion to India, which marked Westcott’s life. After 
studying at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, under 
Prince Lee—who sent up to Cambridge so many first- 
class men, including Lightfoot and Benson, Westcott’s 
pupils and life-long friends—he became a Scholar and 
then a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, taking the 
highest possible degree in Classics, as well as first-class 
Mathematical honours. While still in his ’teens he had 
formed a romantic boy-and-girl friendship with one 
whom he persuaded to take the name of Mary at her 
confirmation, and who soon after his degree became his 
partner for life. Mary Westcott bore him ten children, 
presided over an ideal home, and only passed on a few 
weeks before his death after forty-eight years of wedded 
happiness. Shortly after his degree he left Cambridge 
for a special mastership at Harrow, where he remained 
for seventeen years. Bishop Magee then offered him 
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a Canonry in Peterborough Cathedral in 1869, and in 
1870 he was elected to the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity at Cambridge. He held this position for twenty 
years, first with his Canonry at Peterborough, and 
subsequently with a Canonry at Westminster. Finally, 
in 18go, in his sixty-sixth year he succeeded his friend 
Lightfoot as Bishop of Durham. Here every gift of 
learning, social sympathy, indomitable energy and 
deep devotion seemed to burst forth into a glorious 
harvest. He died in July 1901 at the age of seventy-six, 
and was laid to rest in the Chapel of Auckland Castle, 
close by Lightfoot’s grave, where nearly eleven years 
before he had stood and cast the few fragments of earth 
on his friend’s coffin, while Archbishop Benson said 
the words of committal. 

I have heard it said that men are looking back on 
the lives of great Victorians and finding there a certain 
solidity and sureness of tread, which seems to have 
passed from us in our present times. In all fields of 
knowledge we may mark epochs of rapid advance and 
often a group of distinguished men working in concert. 
And, though it is not always fair to compare one age 
with another, nevertheless it may be true, so far as 
theological studies are concerned, and possibly in a 
wider sense, that Westcott’s age was an age of great 
men, and that something of solidity and seriousness has 
passed from us since he lived. And it may be useful 
to enquire what were the qualities which enabled him 
to make so strong an impression of gravity and strength 
upon his contemporaries, to influence in so marked a 
degree the religious thought of the day, and to leave 
behind him such a solid achievement of literary pro- 
duction, begun in quite early days at Harrow, and 
not ceasing amidst the incessant administrative labours 
and the strain of social and spiritual leadership at 
Durham. 

For he did impress his contemporaries. His biography, 
by his second son, Arthur Westcott, is full of spontaneous 
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testimonies, sometimes from the most unlikely people. 
Canon Llewelyn Davies, an intimate friend, thus describes 
him even as an undergraduate: ‘‘ He had the intensity 
which was always noticed in him, rather feminine than 
robust, ready at any moment to lighten into vivid looks 
and utterance. . . . There seemed to be no subject of 
which he did not learn something, and his whole soul 
was in his studies. Profoundly reverent, affectionate, 
single-minded, enthusiastic, blameless, he seemed to 
those who knew him an example of the purest Christian 
goodness.” 

Bishop Welldon recalls how, on the day he was elected 
as Headmaster of Harrow, “he followed me out of the 
room, and as he grasped my hand and offered me his 
good wishes, said, ‘ You will not forget the sacred words 
mutds 6 kadoy (‘‘ Faithful is he that calleth’’).’ Then, 
after a pause, with the familiar sunny smile lighting his 
face, he added, ‘I think there is force in the present 
participle.’ . . . He was not a strong disciplinarian. 
He did not take a regular Form. But by his influence 
upon the boys who knew him best, and upon the society 
in which he lived, by the breadth of his culture and the 
sanctity of his example, he made Harrow a nobler and 
holier place than it could have been without him.” 
His sermons were not of the kind likely to be popular 
among most boys. But I have read somewhere of one 
sermon on “‘ Corporate Discipline’’ that went into the 
heart of one boy, newly come, and must have helped 
to shape his future career: and that boy was Charles 
Gore. 

At a meeting at Cambridge in 1886, to consider the 
proposal to present Westcott’s portrait to the University, 
two laymen of distinction, Professor Humphry, F.R.S., 
and Professor Stuart, M.P., paid quite remarkable 
tributes to the universality of his influence. ‘The 
former said: ‘I feel, in the words of the Bishop of 
Durham (Lightfoot), that there is perhaps no man to 
whom this University, this country, our Church, and 
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indeed the whole Christian world, is more indebted 
than to Dr. Westcott; and, as the Master of Trinity 
has just said, there is in his presence—without reference 
to his other great work—a magnetic influence which is 
for good, wherever he is and whenever we see him.” 
And Professor Stuart, an enthusiast for University 
extension work, then in its infancy, added, ‘‘ There is 
no one whose sympathy has been more encouraging 
and more practically useful in that work. The high 
conception which Dr. Westcott has formed of what 
can be effected by the University . . . of what its call 
to duty is, of what its ultimate aim may be, and ought 
to be, is one of the grandest ideals I have ever come in 
contact with.”’ Such testimonies can be multiplied. 
Arthur Benson, who knew him from boyhood, has left 
certainly two of the most beautiful appreciations of 
him. Canon Scott Holland in his Personal Studies 
draws a living picture of him, in his own inimitable style, 
just after his death. Bishop Boutflower of Southamp- 
ton, his domestic Chaplain and friend during the ten 
years of his episcopate, in an article contributed to 
Westcott’s biography, thus speaks of his insight and 
his continual sense of the unseen: ‘“‘ He was only strong 
because he saw, and took time to see. Vita hominis 
visio Dei he was never tired of quoting. His wodAcrevpa 
was in heaven, and in the presence of the unseen he 
met all life, and you could not surprise him out of it. 
In this atmosphere he worked and breathed. Not only 
God himself, but the cloud of witnesses, the communion 
of the unseen Body of Christ, were more real to him 
than the things seen.’’ And again, in a striking address 
at Cambridge in 1923, the same witness gave to the past 
and present students of Westcott House (the Bishop's 
own creation) his recollections, which, he said, ‘‘ shape 
themselves into a picture of the Adoring Student, of 
a man endowed with singular gifts of scholarship and 
perception, questing insatiably—a note of interrogation, 
he would say with a smile, was the proper representation 
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of himself—but questing not knowledge for its own sake, 
but to find and see the glory of God: ‘claiming,’ in 
his own frequent phrase, ‘all life’ in the name of the 
Incarnation, exploring all the riches of life and history 
and art, and finding in all revelations of the Divine 
glory.’ Certainly it could be said of him that he was 
one of those rare men who restore your wavering faith 
in the capacities of human nature, and vindicate its 
potential greatness, when consecrated to the one supreme 
ideal of belief in God. 

Bishop Westcott’s influence on Theology can only be 
briefly mentioned in this short notice, and that in popular 
language. But he certainly made a profound impression 
on religious thought. The famous ‘‘ Cambridge Three ”’ 
—Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort—were in the forefront 
of great theologians of their day. They may be said 
to have brought life into Theology, and Theology into 
life. They enlarged its scope and humanised its content. 
They insisted that it should take account of every ray 
of knowledge from whatever quarter as part of God’s 
revelation in Christ. They showed, in an age of scientific 
agnosticism, that reason was not contrary but akin 
to reverence and belief. They held that the door of 
enquiry should not be closed by the hand of authority. 
They welcomed scientific criticism in its application 
to the sacred Scriptures on their human side, but vin- 
dicated their supremacy, amid acknowledged mysteries, 
as a Divine revelation. They took the leading part 
in defeating a most serious attack on the Faith from the 
side of historical research, and by their pre-eminent 
learning and immense labours settled once for all many 
long-debated problems of Church History. 

Westcott was par excellence a teacher of doctrine, 
and of doctrine always and everywhere bound up with 
life. In his hands the great facts of the Incarnation, 
the Cross, the Resurrection and Ascension of Our Lord 
became fresh and living realities to thousands who heard 
or read him. You cannot even now read a page of 
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his writings without wondering at the vast range of 
knowledge, the scrupulous accuracy, the deep sympathy, 
the profound insight of one who was not only a great 
scholar but a great saint, whose eyes were open to the 
glory of God in nature, yet who seemed always to stand 
adoring on the threshold of the unseen world. 

Bishop Westcott has left a rich legacy of theological 
and devotional works. At the end of Vol. II of his 
Biography, the Rev. A. Westcott has compiled a list 
of over a hundred of his father’s writings. Excluding 
smaller treatises he published some twenty important 
books (including, with Dr. Hort, the epoch-making 
edition of the Greek Testament), and three invaluable 
Commentaries, any one of which would have enhanced 
the reputation of almost any scholar. When we consider 
his far from easy style, with its love of abstract truth 
and lack of illustration, his deep thought and con- 
centrated expression, we should have expected a restricted 
sale for such works. But the exact contrary is the case. 
Like Bishop Gore, he was reckoned by publishers as 
among the “ best sellers.’ Even in 1go1, the year of 
his death, it was stated that his more important works 
alone had reached a circulation of about 280,000 volumes ! 
And those who purchase usually keep his books, for 
they are storehouses of spiritual help. To any who will 
bring patience and real study to them they are still 
alive, stimulating, challenging, illuminating, comforting. 
But you will not find short cuts to knowledge, nor easy 
answers to difficulties. That was not his intention. 
He does not desire to impart thoughts, but to suggest 
lines of thinking that you may work thoughts out for 
yourself. So he was also in conversation, in discussion. 
Like Socrates, he tried to make you give birth to the 
living idea. ‘‘‘ Thoughts’ cannot be transferred : they 
must be appropriated.” And again he would say, ‘‘ The 
truths which we hold are worth to us just what they 
cost us and no more.’ And indeed it costs something 
to read some of his deeper books. But it is worth it. 
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His writings, however, may never be popular. He 
uses some words almost as if they were algebraical 
symbols. ‘‘ Every sentence is a sermon!” exclaimed 
Hort on reading one of his sermons on the Resurrection. 
His intensity shames us, his seldom relieved lofty level 
almost exhausts us. You cannot read much at a time. 
It is like eating cake: a sense of surfeit of good things 
soon arises. Yet we shall go back to Westcott again 
and again if we wish to find the sufficient answer to 
many a difficulty, the satisfaction of many a wistful 
longing, the comfort and the strength alike which come 
from the Vision of God. 

Lack of space forbids any but the bare mention of 
other characteristic traits of the Bishop’s many-sided 
personality. We have said nothing of his Missionary 
zeal, which sent so many of his clergy, to say nothing of 
four of his sons, as Missionaries overseas. He touched 
life at innumerable points. Take two examples only : 
his love of exact truth, and his social sympathies. Artistic 
to his finger-tips and a fine draughtsman, he was an 
expert in the history and technique of architecture. 
At Bishop Lightfoot’s suggestion, in one minute, he 
sketched on the back of an old envelope the plan of the 
Young Men’s Church Institute at Bishop Auckland 
(Lightfoot’s own gift), gladly adopted by the Architect. 
As Bishop, it was his duty to inspect plans and designs 
for restoring or ornamenting Churches, before they 
went for sanction to the Court of Faculty. Nothing 
escaped his eye. Three letters lie before me on designs 
for stained-glass windows. The first was concerning 
a symbolic representation of Our Lord as the Vine. 
‘‘ He is by no means presented as the Vine,” the Bishop 
writes, ‘‘ but as Himself one of the branches. . . . The 
Lord must be made conspicuously the source of life.’’ 
In the next I read: ‘‘ I always protest against the popular 
anachronism of representing St. John as a young man: 
he is emphatically, both in work and character, the old 
man, and so, for example, Fra Angelico represented 
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him ... I am sorry to raise any objection to work 
in itself so beautiful, but even decorations ought to 
speak the whole truth; and it is worth while to take 
pains.” The third design depicted vestments falling 
in folds about some sacred figures. ‘“‘I have got a 
headache,’ he writes, “‘ with the endeavour to unroll 
the vestments and realise them as copes. ...I feel 
perfectly sure that it would not be possible to make a 
cope of uniform length—as it must be—furnish the 
masses and outlines presented in this drawing; and I 
cannot but venture to ask that a lay figure should, in each 
case, be dressed.’’ And back the design had to go! Nor 
shall I ever forget his quarrelling with the carpet then 
in use in first-class compartments on the North Eastern 
Railway. I wanted him to look at the view: but his 
eyes were glued to the floor. He was looking at the 
intertwined ribbon border. I could see nothing wrong. 
“Try to unfold it,’’ he exclaimed indignantly: “it is 
not true. Imagine the state of mind of the designer! ”’ 

These incidents may seem trivial in themselves. 
But they illustrate the passionate love of exact detail 
of a great Cambridge scholar. And behind that, to 
those who knew him, was his constant sense of the 
need of truth in art, not only for human teaching, but 
because of other eyes looking down upon our work—of 
all the company of heaven, of God, the perfection of 
truth and beauty. 

The Bishop was also a Social Reformer of life-long 
conviction. Asa boy, he witnessed some of the Chartist 
riots in the streets of Birmingham, and appears to have 
evinced some sympathy with the wrongs of the rioters. 
One of his favourite subjects of meditation was the 
solidarity of mankind. In the preface to Social Aspects 
of Christianity—some sermons he preached in West- 
minster Abbey—he acknowledges his debt to Comte 
and Maurice. He was one of the Founders of the 
‘‘ Christian Social Union.’ Nor was he only a theorist. 
Early in his episcopate, one of the most striking episodes 
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of his life took place. The great Durham coal strike 
of 1892, long, bitter, and paralysing to the industrial 
life of the county, had reached a climax of misery and 
anger which seemed to forbid reconciliation. Then the 
Bishop offered his mediation. To his surprise, perhaps, 
it was accepted. Mr. Thomas Burt describes at the 
close of the Biography how “through the Bishop’s 
tact, temper, skill, mastery of the facts, peace was 
restored, and future disputes were made less likely by 
the formation of a Conciliation Board.’’ Those who 
were at Auckland Castle on the day of the fateful 
Conference will never forget the close of the final 
afternoon—the Bishop passing from room to room 
between masters and men, the decision swaying this 
way and that, almost to his despair, and at last the 
masters yielding to his appeal and accepting the 10 per 
cent. reduction. Hundreds of half-starved faces had 
stood patiently outside the open screen of the gate. A 
window was flung open, and their leaders held up ten 
fingers with beaming faces. The next moment the 
Bishop’s carriage passed quickly through thousands of 
cheering men and women. 

A great Christian! How he would have shuddered 
to hear such a title applied to himself! Part of his 
wonderful charm was his utter humility. To me he 
was great indeed: he came nearest, I think, of anyone 
I have known to satisfying Jeremy Taylor’s three 
conditions of holy living—Care of our time, Purity 
of intention, and the Practice ot the Presence of God. 

His was an uncommon—I had almost said a unique 
type. He has been described by one who had a right 
to judge as essentially a solitary man. Was this so ? 
A certain loneliness is the price usually paid for greatness. 
And he seemed at times to walk apart, wrapped in the 
beauty of his own visions, or bending under the mysteries 
of human suffering. He actually spent large spaces of 
time in lonely meditation. He did not seem to depend 
upon ordinary society. He abhorred the conventional 
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social functions by which life’s separations are tempered 
to most of us. Few of the ordinary enjoyments of 
life were for him. He seldom took what we should 
call a holiday. He had humour of a kind, but rarely 
expressed it. In these respects he differed from his 
friend and predecessor at Durham, Bishop Lightfoot, 
who loved a humorous story, found a wholesome pleasure 
in occasional relaxation and in companionship, especially 
of young men. One who knew them both said, 
“ Lightfoot loved persons; Westcott loved principles.”’ 
Like all epigrams this is not wholly true, for you can 
include both. Yet there is some truth in it. Perhaps 
it was the streak of asceticism (in the best sense) in 
Westcott’s nature, or that rarefied spiritual affection 
which made him count every man a brother and therefore 
admitted no exceptions, that gave the impression to 
some that he was holding himself in check just where, 
to other temperaments, the joy of particular companion- 
ship 1s necessary and precious. Yet he was always 
approachable, always ready to give you of his best in 
any need, always generous, always interested in your 
welfare. And, after all, he had his home—and such a 
home !—of unbroken affection for near upon half a 
century. If you felt, as some did, there was a certain 
remoteness, 1t may have sprung from the sheer beauty 
of his consecrated life. At all events his last public 
words, spoken in great weakness, but with a strong 
voice, to his beloved miners in Durham Cathedral, 
show us the way to become great Christians: ‘I have 
sought to tell you what I have found in a long and 
laborious life to be the most prevailing power to sustain 
right endeavour, however imperfectly I have yielded 
myself to it—even the love of Christ; to tell you what 
I know to be the secret of a noble life, even glad obedience 
to His will. I have given you a watchword which 1s 
fitted to be the inspiration, the test, and the support of 
untiring service to God and man: the love of Chnist 
constraineth us.’’ Such was the Bishop’s farewell. Just 
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seven days later he passed into the unseen, on the verge 


of which he had habitually lived. 
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under conditions of extreme haste—at a meeting, at 

a College Mission in Stratford, when his former flock 
presented him with his episcopal ring, and I was 
suddenly called on, as the only member of the College 
present, to make a speech in honour of a complete 
stranger; on the platform of the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress; at a Confirmation in Hoxton; and during 
the anniversary celebrations of the U.M.C.A., in 
Cambridge. Yet even from the first of these brief 
meetings, one point stood out clearly, that I had been 
in the presence of a great man. That was the first thing 
that impressed you. There are some people whom you 
feel to be Saints; others whom you feel to be leaders 
of men, who would have made their mark on the world, 
either for good or evil, wherever their life had been 
passed. I do not mean that Frank Weston was not a 
Saint; he certainly was. But his saintliness was only 
something you learned later, when you came to know the 
true quality of the man. What you felt at once was the 
greatness of a born leader of men. 

It would seem, from his life by Canon Maynard 
Smith, perhaps the best modern life of a Saint, that he 
showed little of this quality in his early years. He 
stood out intellectually at Oxford as one of Dr. Sanday’s 
most brilliant pupils, but he does not seem to have been 
recognised as more than a fine scholar; no tradition of 
him survived when I followed him at Trinity College, 
Oxford. Still, University memories are short-lived, and 
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he may have made more impression than one would 
suppose. It was otherwise at the Trinity Mission, 
where he served his first curacy. He only worked there 
for a few years, before his uncompromising Catholicism 
led to a clash with the Committee, mainly controlled by 
Fellows of the College, which ended in his resignation. 
(It was one of the curious results of the enthusiasm for 
social work which marked the end of the nineteenth 
century at Oxford, that it entrusted the souls of dwellers 
in the worst slums of London to bodies dominated by 
a purely academic outlook.) Here his brief ministry 
had made a permanent impression. Fifteen years or 
so had intervened between his departure and my arrival 
as a layman, but he was still remembered and his work 
still lived. 

In those days he combined his passionate devotion to 
the cause of Christ with a burning zeal for Christian 
Socialism. He was a member of the Guild of St. 
Matthew, founded by Stuart Headlam, and curiously 
enough, the first Socialist society to be founded in 
England. He remained true to its ideals all his life; 
on one occasion during the railwaymen’s strike of the 
autumn of 1919 he cancelled all his engagements, rather 
than travel by trains driven, as he said, by blackleg 
labour. If in later years he seldom played any part in 
English politics, it was not because his enthusiasm for 
social justice had diminished, but because his particular 
problems were concerned with the African natives, 
rather than with the workers of England. Once he had 
heard the call to work abroad, while a curate at St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster, his whole life was consecrated 
to the cause to which he had pledged himself; he had 
set his hand to the plough and there was no looking 
back. He always regarded the call to the service of the 
Church in heathen lands as a call for a complete and 
lifelong devotion; it was a grievous blow to him when 
any of his staff failed to regard it in the same light, and 
returned to work in England. 
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He sailed for Zanzibar, in 1898; he had only been 
there a few months before he tried to turn the diocese 
and the methods of the Mission upside-down. He had 
still to learn that reform cannot always be achieved on 
the spur of the moment; and all his life he was more 
ready to excite opposition by speaking his mind than to 
avoid it by condoning or conniving at anything which 
he regarded as indefensible. He certainly had not the 
gifts of a good diplomat; but on the other hand his 
mistakes were usually more successful than the carefully 
considered policies of those whom the world counts 
wise. And, for all his outspokenness, his sincerity and 
his love for those with whom he disagreed were so 
transparent, that it may be doubted if he left behind a 
single enemy. Even those who had been most opposed 
to him could not fail to respect and to love him. On 
paper he was always liable to be a fiery opponent, so 
filled with conviction of the righteousness of his cause 
that he seemed unable to believe that his opponents 
had the smallest excuse or justification. But in personal 
intercourse he was always ready to see the merits of his 
opponents’ case and to do his utmost to meet their 
views. It was only the forces of evil that found him 
an utterly intolerant enemy ; in all those who sought to 
serve the cause of Christ he saw brothers, even if they 
were sometimes misguided brothers. I have sometimes 
thought that his masterful style of writing in theological 
controversy was derived from the traditions of the great 
patristic theologians, with their general assumption that 
all whom they regard as heretics are inspired directly 
by Satan. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that 
those who had never met him always regarded him as 
a narrow-minded bigot, a survival from an obsolete 
age of controversial theology. Those who had met him 
respected him as a courteous opponent who sought to 
-be as conciliatory as his principles allowed. Those who 
knew him, loved him. 


Of his work as a missionary and teacher it is not 
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for me to speak. But it is a sufficient proof of its high 
quality to observe that he was consecrated Bishop of 
Zanzibar when he was only thirty-seven. For the 
Universities’ Mission, though it has always lacked men, 
has never lacked good men; the work it has done could 
never have been accomplished, if its priests had not 
regarded it as a matter of course that they should do 
three or four men’s duty in the ordinary day’s work. 
If Frank Weston stood out at the age of thirty-seven as 
the best man in the diocese, it is clear proof that he was 
already recognised as the best of a band of heroes. 

But during his ministry in Africa before this time he 
had not merely been doing the normal work of a 
Missionary. He had also found time to produce a 
work which still stands, though it was largely composed 
as a contribution to the theological controversy of the 
time, as a masterpiece of Catholic theology. In 1906 
the religious world was agitated by New Testament 
criticism and the movement known as Modernism. 
Traditional theology had come to interpret the belief 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is very God and very man 
as meaning that He was God in full possession of the 
divine omniscience even in His Incarnate life. Criticism 
had shown that in certain of His utterances He accepted 
views of the Old Testament and its literal historical 
truth which could no longer be maintained. It had also 
made it at least highly probable that He accepted the 
common belief of the Jews of His age that the ends of 
all things was at hand. To those trained in old-fashioned 
orthodoxy it seemed that if this were admitted, it followed 
that He was not God, but only a man—perhaps the best 
man of all time, but still merely human. It was to meet 
this difficulty that The One Christ was written, but it 
goes far beyond the immediate difficulty that was its 
occasion. To Weston Our Lord is indeed very God 
of very God, the Word of God made flesh. But in 
becoming man He has by His own voluntary act of 
self-limitation confined His Godhead to those limits 
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within which the nature of God can express itself if it 
is conditioned by a genuine but perfect humanity. His 
omniscience in particular manifests itself not in a know- 
ledge of facts that can be discovered by human reason, 
but in a perfect sympathy with human nature and a 
perfect insight into the souls of men. In His Passion 
He was not merely suffering in a human nature, which 
was supported throughout all His sufferings by the 
consciousness of an unlimited divine power to support 
it, which the sufferings of Calvary could not affect. It 
was a genuine Passion of the One Christ, not the suffering 
of an inferior human nature, united to a divine nature 
that no suffering could affect. The older theology had 
made this distinction between the divine and the human 
nature in Christ, and the result was that the human 
nature tended in theological thought and in the language 
of devotion to be so subordinated to the divine that the 
whole human life of Our Lord and His death on the 
Cross were sometimes described as though they merely 
affected the outer accessories of His being and not His 
whole self. Thus the full meaning of the love of God 
manifested in the Incarnation and in the Passion tended 
to be obscured; while on the other hand orthodox 
Christianity was supposed to be bound up with the 
defence of the divine authority of every saying of Christ 
recorded in the Gospels. It was not merely necessary 
to defend the moral authority of His teaching, but the 
literal truth of His statements with regard to the author- 
ship of particular books of the Old Testament. Weston’s 
exposition of the meaning of the Incarnation meets the 
difficulty of defending the moral authority of Our Lord's 
teaching without claiming that every word He uttered 
was spoken out of the fullness of divine omniscience. 
For he sees in Christ the Godhead expressed in a perfect 
human nature which is entirely in harmony with the 
divine will and therefore perfectly capable of expressing 
the holiness of God, but not endowed in the ordinary 
matters of life, which we can learn by the use of human 
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reason, with an absolute knowledge of all branches of 
scientific and historical learning and a complete power 
to foresee the future in all its detail. 

It may seem that I have given too much space to 
The One Christ. I do not think so. For it contains 
the true secret both of Frank Weston’s greatness and 
of his sanctity. No doubt the greatness was a natural 
quality ; the power to work with absolute singleness of 
heart and mind for any cause to which he might devote 
himself. But in his case the cause that claimed his 
allegiance was the humanity of the Lord Jesus. He 
was not merely the full revelation of the Godhead in a 
human nature; He was also the Master whom he 
served and the Friend whom he loved. The well-known 
remark that his headmaster made to him while he was 
still a schoolboy: ‘‘ Weston, if Jesus Christ asked you 
for a coat, would you give Him your worst coat ?”’ had 
found its way to the inmost recesses of his soul, 
or, rather, it had called out from those recesses the 
answer that only needed such a question to formulate 
itself. He always felt himself as the servant who could 
never do enough for the Lord Who had died for him. 
To Weston, the Lord Jesus was always manifest in His 
little ones, whether in the slums of Stratford or in the 
heart of Central Africa. ‘*‘ The black Christ of Africa,’’ 
was a phrase that was often on his lips. He could never 
do enough for his Africans, for the simple reason that 
he could never do enough for his Master. 

It is this singleness of heart that explains the incidents 
which brought him into the blaze of publicity as Bishop 
of Zanzibar. His work as a missionary and a theologian 
would have passed unnoticed by the man in the street. 
Even as a missionary Bishop he would only have been 
known by a comparatively small circle ; for a missionary 
Bishop is seldom widely known except by his diocese 
and by his supporters at home. It was the Kikuyu 
controversy that first brought him into the public eye. 
To the outsider he seemed to have come forward in that 
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controversy as the champion of extreme ritualism in a 
rather exotic form, as the opponent of freedom of thought 
in theology, and as the opponent of a sensible scheme 
for avoiding overlapping by rival missions in Africa. 
Nothing could have been more grotesquely wide of the 
mark. He was not particularly interested in the 
extremes of ritualism; like many others he thought 
that the general tradition of Western Catholic devotion 
in its broad outlines was straightforward and sensible, 
and so was prepared to follow it; his only interest in 
championing extremists in England was his recognition 
of the fact that they were being unfairly treated, since 
they were being suppressed while the extreme advocates 
of Modernism were being left unchecked and rewarded 
with preferment. So too he was by no means a 
champion of orthodox obscurantism. But some of the 
less guarded utterances of the extremer Modernists were 
being exploited by the preachers of Islam in his own 
diocese with serious results for the work of Christ, and 
it was treason to his Master if he remained silent. It is 
always difficult for the Church to strike the right balance 
between freedom in speculation and the authority of 
the Gospel which has been committed to her charge ; 
and if Weston had to come forward as the champion of 
tradition, he was vindicating an essential aspect of 
Christianity. So, too, he longed for the healing of the 
rents in the seamless robe of Christ. At the second 
Kikuyu conference he won both tne admiration and the 
affection of the Evangelical missionaries by his zeal for 
souls and by his burning love of Christ. His insistence 
on the necessity of preserving the historic continuity of 
the ministry of the Church has been justified by later 
events; for although it cannot be said that the question 
of re-union has been fully solved at the present time, it 
has become abundantly clear that no scheme of re-union 
can hope to succeed which allows the historic episcopate 
to be regarded as a mere matter of practical convenience. 
Finally, it is grotesquely untrue to suppose that he 
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loved controversy for its own sake, or delighted in the 
position of the champion of a party. He hated the 
atmosphere of controversy, and he hated the necessity 
of wasting time which might otherwise have been devoted 
to the only thing he cared for, the souls of the flock 
committed to his charge. But the burden was laid on 
him and he could not refuse to undertake it; his action 
in the Kikuyu incident was a necessary protest against 
a general tendency to lack of principle and clear thinking 
which at the time threatened disaster to the English 
Church. 

The Great War followed close on Kikuyu. It might 
well have brought disaster on the work of the Mission. 
The greater part of his diocese was in the territory of 
the enemy; his clergy were interned, and sometimes 
ill-treated, and it was only towards the end of the War 
that the forces of the enemy were cleared out of the 
mainland of his diocese. It was, however, the advance 
of the British forces in the later stages of the East 
African campaign that caused him the greatest anxiety, 
for it involved the raising of a corps of native porters 
to act as carriers for the army. He knew that the 
conscription of the native Christians and their removal 
from their homes would expose them to the greatest 
temptations, however necessary it might be. In order 
to avoid the danger of leaving them unsheperded at 
such a time, he undertook to organise and command 
the Labour Corps himself, and did it with an efficiency 
which astonished the military commanders; one of 
them, a South African mining magnate, not knowing who 
he was, actually offered him a lucrative post on the 
Rand if he cared to accept it after the War. The 
natives knew his love for them, and under his leadership 
they could achieve what they would never have done 
under military control. 

The end of the War brought a fresh danger. In the 
midst of the labours in which he was involved by the 
work of reconstruction he was faced by a demand that 
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the natives should be liable to removal from their homes 
for compulsory labour on behalf of the Government or 
the European settlers. It must always be remembered 
that such a removal means the breaking-up of domestic 
and religious sanctions for an African native far more 
than for English people ; it might often mean shipwreck 
for the faith and morals of the newly-converted. Quite 
apart from this it was something perilously akin to a 
re-establishment of slavery under another name. Early 
in the War he had won applause in England by writing 
a pamphlet, The Black Slaves of Prussia, attacking the 
injustices to which the natives were exposed under 
German rule. He forfeited it by daring to follow it up 
with a campaign against similar injustices, even if they 
were inflicted in the interests of English capitalists. 
But he won the day; it was largely owing to his efforts 
that the attempt to authorise a form of slavery in British 
territory came to nothing. 

Here was the real Frank Weston. All his natural 
gifts, which would have made him a leader of men in 
any walk of life, were devoted, at whatever cost of 
personal labour and without the smallest thought of 
unpopularity, to the needs of the African natives, in 
whom he saw the Lord Jesus asking for his help. The 
only criticism I have ever heard of his work as a shepherd 
of the flock of Christ was to the effect that he loved the 
natives so well that he found it hard to be sufficiently 
severe in dealing with converts who had fallen away 
from their Christian profession. In a heathen country 
there is always the danger that Christians may yield to 
the temptation of relapsing into the sins of the heathen 
world about them, and it is sometimes necessary for the 
Church to uphold her moral standard by inflicting 
excommunication on those who have fallen, until they 
have given genuine proof of repentance. It is a painful 
duty that the Bishop is sometimes called to perform, 
just as he was in the days of primitive Christianity. 
Weston found it intolerably hard to have to do so. On 
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one occasion when it was necessary to degrade from his 
office a native Priest who had fallen into grave sin, he 
burst into tears as he pronounced the sentence. This 
was the real Frank Weston, a man who loved so deeply 
that he could scarcely harden his heart to punish when 
the duty of his office laid it upon him. Yet where loyalty 
to his Master demanded it he could steel himself to all 
the bitterness of controversy, hating all the while the 
necessity that laid it upon him to be out of charity with 
any of his fellow-men. 

In the later years of his life, I think, his sincerity made 
itself felt by all who met him. He was one of the leading 
figures at the Lambeth Conference, which followed on 
the War; he dominated the Anglo-Catholic Congress 
held in 1923, and it was his authority as chairman of 
its meetings that made it what it was, a demonstration 
of love and loyalty to Our Lord, rather than a partisan 
gathering for the propagation of a particular religious 
point of view. For there is always a danger that great 
religious gatherings may degenerate into demonstrations 
on behalf of the negative and controversial aspects of 
party loyalty to the exclusion of the positive aspects of 
Christian love and worship and service. And it 1s always 
a test of the quality of a man who has gifts of personality 
and eloquence when he is faced with a large crowd. 
The ordinary man is tempted to rouse it to enthusiasm 
by appealing to its lower instincts; he sinks to the level 
of the average member of the crowd. The great man 
raises it to his own level, even though it be but for a 
moment, and strives to send the multitude away better 
than they came. 

It was mainly through Frank Weston’s personality 
that the Congress was preserved from such dangers. 
He raised the crowd to the heights of his own vision, 
instead of allowing it to be carried away by popular 
enthusiasms. Even his much-criticised proposal of a 
telegram to the Pope was prompted simply by the desire 
to do something, if it were merely a gesture, to heal 
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the divisions of the body of Christ. It is possible that 
it was a mistake, for it was bound to arouse opposition 
and criticism which was not wholly unjustified. But if 
it were a mistake, we may well remember the saying 
that those who never make mistakes, never make anything. 
It was the mistake of a man who failed to realise the 
misgivings of more cautious minds than his own; 
certainly, Weston was not the man to fail through the 
lack of courage in making heroic ventures and taking 
heroic risks. In any case, it was a small thing as compared 
with his general leadership which raised the whole 
Congress again and again to the heights of the vision 
of God. 

So he returned for the last time to Africa. He was 
very tired, and growing more and more disinclined for 
the position, which events seemed to be forcing on 
him, of leader of the Anglo-Catholic movement in 
England. His desire was to identify himself more fully 
with the natives, to live the native life as closely as 
possible, and to be free of entanglements at home. 
But he was not to be allowed to make the attempt. 
About a year after his return from England for the last 
time he fell sick while carrying out the ordinary duties 
of his office. Those duties involved continual travelling 
under a tropical sun from one station to another, often 
sleeping under canvas, and at best obtaining such 
rest and comfort as the poverty and rough cunditions 
of the life of a mission station in Central Africa allow. 
They were hard for a man in the best of health; for a 
sick man they may easily prove fatal. In his last illness, 
with a temperature of 105, he got out of bed to administer 
Confirmation to some native Christians, who had been 
brought a long way to be confirmed; he would not 
send them away in spite of the pain he was suffering. 
It was entirely characteristic of him to have no thought 
of sparing himself in the doing of his duty to his flock. 
Two days later he was dead. 

Possibly, he might have recovered had he spared 
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himself that last effort. At any rate, he would have 
given himself a better chance of recovery. He was 
only fifty-three when he died, and his friends hoped that 
all he had hitherto achieved was but the prelude to still 
greater things, whether in Africa or at home; there 
were many who hoped that he might be called back 
from Zanzibar to a diocese in England, but in any case 
it was every year growing more clear that in him the 
Anglo-Catholic movement had a leader who set the 
things of the Spirit above any thought of party or any 
thought of ritualism. His last message to the Congress 
pointed a new vision to those who heard it: ‘ You 
have your Mass, you have your Altars, and you have 
begun to get your tabernacles. Now, go out into the 
highways and hedges, and look for Jesus in the ragged 
and the naked, in the oppressed and the sweated, in 
those who have lost hope and in those who are struggling 
to make good. Look for Jesus in them; and when 
you have found Him, gird yourself with His towel of 
fellowship and wash His feet in the person of His 
brethren.” It was his final message, and he died in 
living up to his ideal of serving Christ in his little ones. 

“To what purpose was this waste?” It is the 
natural question that suggests itself when we think of 
a valuable life lost very probably because he would not 
consider the needs of his health at the risk of disappointing 
two of his native converts by postponing their Confirma- 
tion, for which they had been carefully prepared and 
which they were awaiting with the utmost eagerness. 
It was the kind of question that suggested itself to 
Judas Iscariot—never to Frank Weston. 
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any time it is true when ‘the man”’ is writing 

about religion. There is a religious style, a 
spiritual style, and whenever we hear its cadences we 
know that we are in the company of a spiritual man. | 
would go farther. I think it is possible to detect in the 
quality of a man’s prose—and I speak, of course, of 
writing men, not of the artless testifiers who “ speak 
prose without knowing it’’—not only the temperature 
of his religion but the temper of his theology, and pro- 
bably a good part of its content. The golden eloquence 
of Jeremy Taylor and the silvery music of Bunyan are 
not significant merely of a great age of English prose. 
They bear witness to a great age of faith and devotion. 
They bear witness also to a characteristic emphasis on 
what is now called the other-worldly element in religion. 


66 T= STYLE IS the man himself.’’ If that is true at 


There were also of them that had wings, and they answered 
one another without intermission, saying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord!’’ And after that they shut up the gates; 
which when I had seen I wished myself among them. 


Bunyan could write like that because he lived in the 
hope and the expectation of the opening of the gates. 
Such prose could hardly be written sincerely to-day. 

Never have a man’s religious temper and outlook been 
more interestingly revealed in the quality of his style 
than in the case of that great English stylist who is 
best known—though hardly yet known as he deserves 
to be—by his nom de plume of Mark Rutherford. All 
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that made up “‘ the man himself ”’ and the religious epoch 
in which he lived—those depressed and sombre decades 
which followed the Darwinian earthquake—is traceable 
in the cadence and the colour of Mark Rutherford’s prose. 
Faith struggling with doubt; the Puritan striving to 
come to terms with the Humanist; the mystic, the 
ironist and the sceptic: all these elements combine to 
make this writer's work one of the most illuminating 
pages of English religious literature. 

It is hard to “ place ’’ William Hale White in a gallery 
of religious portraits. There are many, even now, who 
would call him a hero of doubt rather than of faith. And 
his supreme gift was artistic rather than in the precise 
sense religious. The artistic world finds the same 
difficulty, apparently, with regard to Mark Rutherford’s 
place in the literary portrait gallery. ‘‘ George Moore 
we know, and John Henry Newman we know—but who 
is this that comes from the Dissenting conventicles with 
a claim to be ranked with the masters of English style ?’’ 
Mr. Birrell once poked fun at an American essayist for 
innocently bracketing together ‘‘ Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Keats and N. P. Willis.”” If there should seem something 
equally incongruous 1n a reference to ‘‘ Bunyan, Newman, 
George Moore and Mark Rutherford,’’ it is not because 
of any absurd disproportion of talent. Mark Ruther- 
ford’s prose is undeniably, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
‘prose of the centre’’: simple yet sophisticated, clear, 
strong, controlled, rising and falling with its subject- 
matter under the guidance of an unerring good taste. 
There is no single trace of ‘‘ provincialism ’’ about it. 
But Mark Rutherford has yet to overcome the handicap 
of the “ provincialism ’’ of his themes. What are you 
to do about a writer who devotes an exquisite gift to 
recording the religious doubts and the pecuniary struggles 
of unsuccessful Nonconformist ministers, city clerks 
and country-town shopkeepers / 

For it was indeed out of Victorian Nonconformity 
that this singular genius arose; and of a certain phase 
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and aspect of that Nonconformity he remains the un- 
rivalled—indeed, the only—interpreter. William Hale 
White was born at Bedford in 1831, the son of a bookseller 
who became doorkeeper of the House of Commons: 
a ‘‘ character ’’ and a man with a touch of literary skill. 
William was ‘converted’? (they did not use the 
quotation marks in those days) while yet a youth, and 
entered Cheshunt College and, later, New College, to 
be trained for the Congregational ministry. For ‘‘ un- 
orthodox views with regard to the Bible canon ’”’ he was 
expelled from New College—a distinguished seminary 
which he had entered fifty years too soon—and his 
pilgrimage through life began from a new starting-point. 
He served as a clerk in the office of John Chapman, 
publisher of The Westminster Review, where he formed 
a friendship with George Eliot, in some ways a curiously 
kindred spirit. George Eliot is almost certainly the 
Theresa of The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. If 
the other parts of the Autobiography are founded on fact 
in an equal degree, it is clear that this period of White’s 
life was deeply unhappy. Later he became a London 
correspondent of The Scotsman and other provincial 
journals. But he had also gained admission to the Civil 
Service, and when he retired at sixty he had risen to 
the comfortable position of assistant-director of contracts 
at the Admiralty. He was twice married—the second 
time (very happily) to a lady manv years his Jumior ; 
Dorothy Vernon Smith, the daughter of a Metropolitan 
police magistrate. He died at Groombridge in 1913, 
enjoying by that time a limited but very real and gratifying 
fame, chiefly among bookish Noncontformusts. | 
This was the outward life of William Hale White. 
But all through these humdrum experiences he had 
been living intensely in the world of the spirit and of 
literary creation. Note the dates of his books : they 
are all-important in studying Hale White's place in 
English religious history. The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford was published in 1881, its sequel, The 
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Deliverance, in 1885. Then followed four other novels: 
The Revolution in Tanner's Lane (1887), Miriam's 
Schooling (1890), Catherine Furze (1893) and Clara 
Hopgood (1896). Two volumes of Pages from a Journal 
followed (1900 and 1g11), and Last Pages appeared 
posthumously in 1915. Hale White also published an 
exposition of Spinoza and essays on Wordsworth and 
Bunyan. 

When the door of the Congregational ministry was 
closed against him, Hale White continued to preach 
occasionally in Unitarian pulpits. Presently he ceased 
to preach ; his service to Christianity was to take another 
form. By his writings he was destined ‘‘ many to save 
with himself’’ in that gloomy fall of the nineteenth 
century when, under the assaults of science and scholar- 
ship, it seemed to many (to quote a famous passage 
which breathes the very spirit of the period) as if they 
had ‘‘ seen the summer sun shine out of an empty heaven, 
and felt with a pang of infinite loneliness that the Great 
Companion was dead.’’ Mark Rutherford was not a 
Christian apologist in any ordinary sense of the term. 
What he did was to discover and to describe a way in 
which a naturally religious soul, mournfully conscious 
of the veiling of the face of God, may yet live, so to speak, 
on a greatly reduced income of faith, but in neither ethical 
nor spiritual bankruptcy. Mark Rutherford’s religion 
was not that modern monstrosity, “ religion without 
God,”’ though superficially it resembles it. It was a 
religion based upon a firm faith in the “‘ eternal values ”’ 
of goodness, beauty and truth, and in an inviolable 
hope (another name, perhaps, for faith) that the lights 
of conscience and of human love and sacrifice will prove 
to have been lamps kindled at the central light of heaven. 
Mark Rutherford is not among those who throw over 
dogma and tradition and authority with a light heart. 
He would have liked certainty and concreteness, and he 
suffered much in passing to his stoic peace. He was 
upheld by one inward assurance: that at least he was 
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nearer to the Spirit of Christ than many of the confident 
dogmatists who (for example) were capable of driving 
an earnest seeker like himself out of the bounds of the 
Christian fellowship. Mark Rutherford makes no attempt 
precisely to relate the God of Spinoza to the God of 
Jesus Christ ; but for the practical purposes of living he 
is content to accept the guidance of Jesus. He places 
his full confidence in the ethical and esthetic instinct 
which hails Jesus as at least ‘‘ the Master of life.’’ He 
says in The Deliverance : 


It [the Christian religion] is based upon a Person, and the 
whole drift of Paul’s epistles is specially this—to turn Christ 
into a second conscience. More particularly for simple 
people easily led away, but, indeed, for all people, the 
importance, the overwhelming importance of maintaining a 
personal basis for religion, cannot be overstated. I only speak 
my own experience ; I am not talking theology or philosophy. 
I know what I am saying, and can point out the times and 
places where I should have fallen if I had been able to rely 
for guidance upon nothing better than a commandment or 
a deduction. But the pure, calm, heroic image of Jesus 
confronted me, and I succeeded. I had no doubt as to what 
He would have done, and through Him I did not doubt what 
I ought to do. 


If a concise label is required for Mark Rutherford, 
he may be described as the most distinguished literary 
forerunner of that school of Christian Modernism which 
welcomes to its fellowship “‘all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity,’’ without inquiring into their definition 
of Christ’s Lordship except as it concerns the practical 
business of living. This is the Church of the Seekers, 
and to some it seems outside the pale of true Christianity. 

It would be giving a false impression of Mark Ruther- 
ford’s books and influence if I stressed the “ stoic peace ”’ 
in which his lifelong brooding culminated, and passed 
over the prevailing wistfulness and even melancholy of 
his writings. The best parts of Mark Rutherford’s novels 
are those depicting the sadness of life, “the tears of 
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things,’ the personal disappointments and the social 
disorders amongst which a man has not only to ‘‘ make 
his peace with events”’ but, if he feels an intellectual 
need to do so, to make up his mind as to the existence 
and the character of God, and His dealings with men. 
The Autobiography is such a record of struggle, loneliness, 
impotent distaste and indignation, as James Thomson 
or George Gissing might have written. Nowhere in our 
literature is there painted with a sharper realism the 
ugliness and hardness of life as it appears to a young 
and sensitive spirit, forced to take its part in the com- 
petitive struggle which more robust spirits find no 
intolerable hardship. A Mark Rutherford is never at 
ease among the Philistines; and the period of these 
novels was the very heyday of Philistinism. From the 
crudeness and complacency of the country chapels, 
dominated by ignorant and narrow-minded elders 
(though Hale White generously celebrates their nobler 
aspect), the unhappy pilgrim passes to the “‘ grey miles 
long’’ of London in the ’eighties, as seen from that 
dreariest of observation posts, a lonely young man’s 
lodgings. At this very moment there is many a lonely 
young man’s lodging where Mark Rutherford’s books 
are a precious possession. He understood it all so well ! 

Add to the loneliness and misgiving of sensitive youth 
the peculiar religious atmosphere of the eighties, and 
you have the scene complete. This was a dismal period 
for a thinking Christian to live through. James Thomson 
(‘“‘ B.V."’) wrote a few years earlier, but the gloom of 
“The City of Dreadful Night’ still brooded over the 
minds of men. In reading Thomson, and Winwood 
Reade, and Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ sixpenny books written by 
German atheists,’’ all characteristic products of that 
period, we understand and sympathise with the plight 
of men and women who had been robbed, by the new 
evolutionary teaching and the discoveries of the Biblical 
critics, of the ancient bases of their faith. Reason and 
science seemed to conspire to drive honest men either 
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to blank agnosticism, or to a flabby and _ irrational 
orthodoxy. There were not then available the many 
“restatements of Christian thought’? which modern 
religious liberalism has devised for the reconciliation of 
reason and faith. Mark Rutherford, while sharing the 
depression of his period, was one of the first of the bridge- 
builders between the crumbling rock of authority and 
tradition and that “religion of experience’? in which 
men of his own religious yet sceptical temper chiefly rest 
to-day. His popularity was delayed, for he wrote in 
advance of his time. His opinions startle nobody to-day, 
but in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties his plan for living on 
a “‘ reduced income of faith’’ was as distasteful to most 
people as were the economies proposed in Persuasion to 
the magnificent Sir Walter Elliot. Sir Walter was pre- 
pared to leave Kellynch Hall altogether, but not to live 
in it on a reduced scale. 

The charm and the healing power of Mark Rutherford 
lie mainly in his all-embracing yet never sentimental 
charity and sympathy. His understanding of the lonely, 
the unloved and the self-distrustful is as profound as it 
is pitiful. In a celebrated passage he says: ‘I should 
like to add one more beatitude to those of the Gospels, 
and to say, ‘ Blessed are those who heal us of our self- 
despisings.’ Of all services which can be done to man, 
I know of none more precious.”” This was no small part 
of his own service; and he clung with a deep if un- 
orthodox devotion to that Christ whose religion has been 
called ‘‘ the religion of all poor devils.”” But although 
his pity is as all-embracing and as intense as that of 
Dostoevsky, Mark Rutherford differs from the great 
Russians in his glad and grateful recognition of the 
quietly strong, the helpers rather than the helped. His 
pages are lit up continually by the appearance of some 
strong and tender character—a woman as often as not— 
whose very presence recalls him and us to a belief in the 
fundamental goodness, the Godlike possibilities, of human 
nature. At these times there is a change in the low, 
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minor-keyed music of Mark Rutherford’s prose, and in 
place of the level narrative tone, with its undertone of 
delicately bitter irony, we hear a note of pure lyrical 
eloquence. Take, for example, the passage in which the 
hero of The Deliverance celebrates the woman in whose 
love he at last finds refuge :—_ 


If a man wants to know the potency of love, he must be 
a menial; he must be despised. Those who are prosperous 
and courted cannot understand its power. Let him come 
home after he has suffered worse than hatred—the contempt 
of a superior who knows that he can afford to be contemptuous, 
seeing that he can replace his slave at a moment’s notice ; 
let him be trained by his tyrant to dwell upon the thought 
that he belongs to the vast crowd of people in London who 
are unimportant, almost useless, to whom it is a charity to 
offer employment, who are conscious of possessing no gift 
which makes them of any value to anybody, and he will 
then comprehend the divine efficacy of the affection of that 
woman to whom he is dear. God’s mercy be praised ever- 
more for it! I cannot write poetry, but if I could, no theme 
would tempt me like that of love to such a person as I was— 
not love, as I say again, to the hero, but love to the Helot. 


It is, indeed, chiefly in human nature—in love, in 
goodness, in the passion for truth—that Mark Rutherford 
traces the footprints of the veiled God. Heisa Humanist 
with a difference: he trusts humanity to shape its own 
destiny because he is aware of an element in human life 
which is of eternal quality and value. He argues from 
man to God, from the love of truth to a belief in the 
existence of truth—all-pervading, all-explaining truth. 
‘‘ But others say it is God.” 


Our aim (he writes) ought not so much to be the salvation 
of this poor petty self, but of that in me which makes it 
worth while to save me; of that alone which I hope will be 
saved, immortal truth. The very centre of the existence of 
the ordinary chapel-goer and church-goer needs to be shifted 
from self to what is outside self, and yet is truly self, and 
the sole truth of self. If the truth lives, we live, and if it 
dies, we are dead. Our theology stands in need of a reforma- 
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tion greater than that of Luther’s. It may be said that the 
attempt to replace the care for self in us by a care for the 
universal is ridiculous. Man cannot rise to that height. 
I do not believe it. I believe man can rise to it. Every 
ordinary unselfish act is a proof of the capacity to rise to it; 
and the mother’s denial of all care for her own happiness, 
if she can but make her child happy, is a sublime anticipation. 
It may be called an instinct, but in the course of time it may 
be possible to develop a wider instinct in us, so that our love 
for the truth shall be even maternally passionate and self- 
forgetting. 


This is not the language of the pulpit or of the 
evangelist’s platform; and, indeed, Mark Rutherford’s 
entirely unsystematic teaching—a series of detached 
meditations and flashes of insight—needs to be carefully 
sifted and mediated before it can ever become effective 
for the general religious public. It is rather a ‘‘ sublime 
anticipation’”’ than a complete reconciliation of the 
religious instinct with the demands of the restlessly 
questing mind. But it anticipates nothing that need be 
feared or fought by the follower of Christ who holds 
that our human nature is akin to the Divine nature, as 
the son is akin to his father. Before everything it is an 
uplifting assurance that essential faith is increased rather 
than lessened by a steady contemplation of the spirit of 
man—that holy spirit (as we can surely say in a far 
different temper from that of Swinburne) through which 
ever and again we see, shining and burning, the eternal 


Spirit of God. 
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NE SUNDAY EVENING towards the end of May, 1844, 
() two young shop assistants were walking across 

Blackfriars Bridge. They had just left the large 
drapers in St. Paul’s Churchyard at which they worked, 
and at which also, according to the custom of the day, 
they ate, slept and enjoyed their meagre leisure. They 
were on their way to attend evening service on the other 
side of the river. 

Close friends, they walked for a time in silence; 
enjoying the warm spring evening, watching the sun 
dancing on the water up towards the Abbey, happy to be 
together, relieved to get away for an hour or two from 
their crowded quarters above the shop. 

Two older men, standing within an embrasure of 
the parapet, looked up as they passed. To one of them, 
there seemed nothing remarkable about either cf these 
quiet, rather short, conventionally-dressed young men ; 
nothing to distinguish them from the many other 
commonplace young men moving this way or that 
across the bridge. To the other, more observant, 
there was at once apparent, in the face of one of 
them, the one who appeared slightly the elder, two 
characteristics, neither of them common, in conjunc- 
tion as rare as radium—strength, the strength of an 
indomitable will, and beauty, the beauty of a complete 
self-forgetfulness. 

Suddenly, this same elder young man stopped, gripped 
his companion by the arm, and cried, with all the passion 
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of a decision born, not of impulse, but of long hours of 
concentrated thought : 

“Teddy, are you prepared to make a sacrifice for 
Christ ? ”’ 

The other, taken aback for an instant by the suddenness 
of the appeal, but never for long surprised by any new 
manifestation of his friend’s extraordinary dynamic 
power, paused just long enough to lean his unimpeded 
elbow on the bridge wall by their side. Then, 
smiling and looking straight into the eyes he loved, 
eyes always animated, now blazing with excitement 
and resolution : 

“Tf called upon to do so, George,” he said, “ I hope 
and trust I can.” 

‘““T knew you would say that, Teddy!’ cried the first, 
happiness and gratitude now reinforcing excitement and 
determination in his eyes and voice. “I want your help. 
You know the work for Christ that is going on in our 
own establishment ? ”’ 

Did his companion not know of it! Was not his 
own conversion directly due to it ? Had he not himself 
taken part in many a Bible class, missionary rally, prayer 
meeting, in this friend’s own bedroom? Had not they 
two and one or two others met regularly to pray for the 
conversion of this man or that, including their employer 
himself, and had not their prayer in each case been 
speedily rewarded ? And was not all this due, under 
God, to this self-same devoted friend who now referred 
to it so impersonally ? Had he not transformed the 
entire staff—140 of them—during the three short years 
he had been with them, from a heterogeneous collection 
of hard-swearing, evil-speaking and often evil-living 
young pagans into an harmonious band of good-living, 
serious-minded young Christians ? 

“Yes, of course, George,” he said. ‘‘ Why do you 
ask ?”’ 

“T will tell you, Teddy. I want to start an entirely 
new society to extend this work to every other draper’s 
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shop in London. And not only drapers! There are 
150,000 shop assistants like us in the City alone. We've 
got to take Christ to them all sooner or later—and the 
sooner the better ! ”’ 

“Yes, but—’’ began the other, sure of his friend, 
sure that he had but to set his mind on anything and it 
was already half-accomplished, but not unnaturally 
bewildered by the magnitude of this, his latest proposal. 

“ But how is it going to be done, you mean?” 
interrupted the first. ‘‘ Well, there’s James Smith at 
Owen’s. We can start with him and the keenest of our 
own people—Valentine and Symons and Creese and one 
or two others. Then, gradually, we can collect together 
other sincere Christian men from other establishments. 
Once we have a united group, however small, and really 
mean business, I am confident that, with ceaseless prayer, 
God will smile upon the effort and much good may be 
done.” 

The younger man hesitated no longer. Any lingering 
mists of doubt which still clouded his mind had been 
swept aside by his friend’s consuming passion for others, 
invincible will to serve them in the way that he believed 
now lay open. 

‘You can rest assured that I will do all I can to help, 
George,”’ he said quietly. And his friend knew he 
meant it. 

Two weeks later, on June 6th, 1844, the same two young 
men, nine others of their own firm of Hitchcock and 
Rogers, and James Smith of Owen's in the West End 
met in the elder young man’s bedroom above the shop 
and formed a society ‘‘ for the promotion of the spiritual 
welfare of young men engaged in the drapery and other 
trades.”’ 

It was the first Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
and the room in which it was established, preserved 
during frequent re-buildings and extensions, may still 
be seen, is every year the mecca of many a distant 
pilgrimage. 
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The name of the dynamic young founder was George 
Williams.? 

Sixty-one years later, when, a fine old man of 84, he 
died and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on November 
14th, 1905, amid all the circumstances of a nation’s 
gratitude, that one little society had grown to nearly 
8,000 ; those first twelve young members in one country 
to more than 700,000 in fifty-four. ‘‘ God’’ had indeed 
“smiled upon ”’ his effort; ‘‘ much good ’”’ had indeed 
“been done.” 

Yet, in many ways, the more casual of the two observers 
on Blackfriars Bridge that spring evening had not been 
far from the truth; had not been far wrong in regarding 
the elder passer-by, no less than the younger, as an 
ordinary, hard-working young business man, typical of 
his class and time; the sort of young man who, given 
good health and a certain at that time by no means 
uncommon tenacity of purpose, “ devotion to business,”’ 
might well work his way up through the various stages 
of his employment, win the confidence of his employer, 
be accepted as a partner, and ultimately become head of 
his firm. Should the employer in question have an 
unmarried daughter, and the young man and she fall in 
love, the said observer may well have reflected (cynically 
or with sympathy, according to his temperament), 
the probabilities of some such interesting succession of 
events would—as in the case of every such hard-working 
young man’s distinguished prototype, Dick Whittington 
—be considerably increased. 

For so exactly did it happen. Young Williams, like 
unto young Whittington even in this, that he was not 
a Londoner born but came from the country to “ try 
his luck ’’ in the metropolis, from the moment of his 
arrival from his home on a West-country farm, did 
everything, in this matter of the steady advance towards 


1 James Smith was the first President; Edward Valentine, the first 
Treasurer; William Creese and John Symons, the first Secretaries. 
George Williams's companion on Blackfriars Bridge was Edward Beaumont. 
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commercial success, which the most exigent traditionalist, 
the most fervent believer in ‘‘ the romance of business,” 
might have demanded. 

Like Whittington, he began by being “‘ sent packing ’— 
“T’ve no place for you; you're too small,” said the 
employer on whom he called. Like Whittington, he 
persisted, tried again next day, and got the job. He 
worked behind the counter day after day (including 
Saturday) from seven in the morning until eight or nine 
at night. He got up early and helped to “‘ get the shop 
ready.’’ He stayed up late and helped clear up in the 
evening. He did not swear, drink or smoke. He was 
always carefully dressed in the regulation black broad- 
cloth coat and white tie. With no modern knowledge 
of “the psychology of salesmanship,’”’ he was highly 
successful as a salesman—*‘ to-day,’’ he proudly recorded 
in his diary one evening, “‘ I took £32.” 

Within two years of his arrival, he was “ exalted to 
occasional shop-walker.’’ Within three, he was given 
charge of a department and madea buyer. A year or two 
later, he did in six months ‘‘ £3,800 more business than 
in the previous year.” He won not only the confidence 
but the friendship of his employer, and was frequently 
invited to his house. He was made a partner. He 
married late—at 32—and then did in actual fact marry 
his employer’s daughter. Ten vears later, on the death 
of his senior partner, he became head, indeed in sole 
control, of the firm. The poor boy from the West- 
country farm had become one of the richest and most 
respected men of business in the capital. With almost 
disconcerting exactitude, he had proved “‘ true to type.” 

Neither was this steady progression towards the 
approved, the expected goal due to any unusual brilliance 
or imaginative genius. George Williams was no 
Henry Ford, nor even Henry Mond. “He was not 
really a first-rate man of business,” said one who knew 
him well; ‘‘ clever, industrious, courageous and far- 
seeing, yes; a mighty organiser and pioneer, no. He 
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was an extremely hard worker; he had the valuable gift 
of being able to select trustworthy subordinates; he 
believed in his business and his men. But, in all these 
respects, and others too, he was but one of many 
hard-working Victorian men of business, extracting great 
commercial success out of a time of almost universal 
prosperity, a half-century of bewilderingly rapid in- 
dustrial development. 

How, then, was it that this ordinary, this traditional, 
this apparently unimaginative business man, was able to 
make so momentous a contribution to the life of his and 
succeeding generations in directions which had nothing 
to do with commerce or the making of money? To 
create out of nothing a vast world-wide religious organisa- 
tion for young men and boys? To influence thousands 
of men of all classes to the very depth of their being ? 
To break down bad tradition after bad tradition in the 
conditions of life, the hours of work—he was one of the 
founders of the Early Closing movement—the withheld 
half-day holiday of shop assistants ? To inspire em- 
ployer after employer, city after city, country after 
country, to follow his example and stand by youth during 
its years of temptation and loneliness? To bring the 
Association he had founded through years of ridicule and 
opposition, until, at its Jubilee in 1894, 1t was acclaimed, 
by a Queen glad to honour its founder, a city and a 
nation proud to have given it birth,! as one of the most 
beneficent organisations of modern times; able, more- 
over, nine years after his death but still under the 
inspiration of his humanity and driving-power, to render 
services to youth under arms in the Great War of whose 
value every reader of this book will, in personal experience 
or letters from the front, have his or her own first-hand 
evidence. 

What is the secret of this strange, almost unbelievable 
paradox ? The beginning, if not the end, of it is to be 


1 He was knighted by Queen Victoria, and the City of London gave 
him its Freedom. 
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found in the two strangely-contrasted characteristics 
which, it will be remembered, the more careful observer 
of the two young men crossing Blackfriars Bridge found 
in the face of one of them—an indomitable will and a 
complete self-forgetfulness. George Williams's father 
was a farmer of iron determination, ruthless self-discipline 
and discipline of others; his mother, gentle, self- 
forgetting, happy, winsome, with a lively sense of humour. 
Reinforce this combined heritage, these convergent 
influences with two not dissimilar and not much later 
ones—the books of Charles Finney, the American 
evangelist, fanatical, narrow, calvinistic, but with an 
absorbing passion for souls and an unshakable belief in 
prayer, on the one hand; on the other, the teaching of 
Thomas Binney, the English preacher, realist, humorist, 
lover of all men and especially youth, hater of sin but 
never of the sinner—and we begin to see George Williams 
in his true light. All the rest, all the conventionality, 
respectability, steady progression from poverty to wealth, 
‘devotion to business,’’ enjoyment of its material 
rewards—for, although he gave a large part of these 
away, he clearly enjoyed the giving at least as much as 
many men enjoy spending on themselves—all this begins 
to be seen as superficial, of little real importance. We 
are beginning to get at essentials. 

Savonarola—and Francis of Assisi. John Knox— 
and John Wesley. Oliver Cromwell—and ‘Thomas 
More. Harsh puritan—and tender lover of men. 
Ruthless disciplinarian both of self and others—and 
sympathetic, even passionate friend. Non-drinker, non- 
smoker, non-player of games—and the happy believer in 
life and beauty and laughter. Iron will—and the 
emotional self-losing in the needs of others. Here you 
have a combination of enormous potentiality ; a power 
which, under certain circumstances, may—and did— 
become irresistible. 

One such circumstance, and it is of first-rate 
importance, is the addition of a third ingredient— 
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intelligence. Will may control emotion; emotion may 
enrich will; but both need the direction of the mind. 
In religious work, in particular, unintelligent emotion 
rapidly degenerates into hysteria, or, at the best, into a 
barren, if not actually dangerous, sentimentalism ; un- 
intelligent will quickly hardens into cruelty, persecution 
and self-righteousness. It is true that acute intelligence, 
even when combined with great strength of will, is a cold 
self-destroying thing unless constantly quickened and 
enriched by deep emotion. Conversely, it is also true 
that intelligence, even when combined with great 
emotional power, is unprofitable, may well do infinite 
harm rather than good, unless controlled by a will that 
insists that this brain, this power shall be used in the right, 
not the wrong, directions. It is none the less indis- 
putable, though less frequently recognised, that emotion, 
however deep, will, however strong, cannot, whether 
alone or combined (and all the more if combined) do 
without the mind. Before ever the emotion gives the 
force, the will the power, to choose the right direction, 
the intellect must decide which is the right direction, 
and why. 

This is an aspect of the history of any great institution, 
and particularly of the influence of its founder and 
subsequent leaders, which is quite fundamental; and, 
in the case of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and of George Williams and his successors, it has never 
been seriously examined. That George Williams himself 
had an unusually acute, active brain, there can be no 
doubt. It was not a philosophic brain, nor yet a scientific 
one. It was never trained either to generalise or to 
analyse. ‘‘ Practical business men” called it a 
‘ practical ’’ brain; and, although any such description 
begs the question of its efficacy (since a brain, like any 
of the individual decisions or actions which emanate from 
it, may be “ practical’’ and clever, or, equally, ‘‘ prac- 
tical ’’ and stupid), it is valid to this extent—that it was a 
brain which preferred action to thought, which was, 
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normally if not invariably, more dependent on external 
than on internal stimuli. 

It was not, indeed, quite so simple, so unspeculative, a 
brain as has been sometimes suggested. The late Sir 
Ernest Hodder-Williams, in his in many respects 
admirable biography, says, in connection with George 
Williams’s conversion: ‘‘ There was neither poetry nor 
mysticism in his being. . . . Once the decision (was) 
made, no questionings seemed to trouble him. He was 
disturbed by no doubts ’’; yet many entries in his diary 
would seem to indicate repeated and often agonising 
questionings :—“‘ had a dark and gloomy spiritual week ”’ ; 
“much spiritual darkness’”’; ‘‘ hitherto the Lord hath 
brought me through many ttrials.’’ Although these 
questionings were, it is true, concerned rather with his 
own moral and emotional states-of-mind than with any 
intellectual uncertainty about the existence or goodness 
of God, they undoubtedly sprang from a brain by no 
means always sure of its conclusions, by no means always 
untroubled by doubt. As for mysticism, his constant 
emphasis on his awareness of, his desire for still closer, 
unitedness to Christ, shows that he had something in 
common with the evangelical, if not with the philosophical, 
mystic. 

Nevertheless, the all-important feature of George 
Williams’s mind was neither its “‘ practical,’’ nor vet its 
meditative, but its creative faculty. In the realm of 
business so apparently unimaginative, unoriginal, in the 
realm of moral warfare, of spiritual fellowship, of the 
advancement of Christ’s rule among young men, it was 
a ceaselessly-flowing fountain of new ideas, new purposes, 
new plans. It is as if he conserved all his superabundant 
creative vitality for this one central all-engrossing object 
of his life. 

‘These two worked as one,” says Sir Ernest Hodder- 
Williams of George Williams’s close association and 


1 The Life of Sir George Williams (1906), republished as The Father 
of the Red Triangle (1918). (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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travels with T. H. Tarlton, the new society’s first paid 
Secretary, ‘“‘ George Williams supplying most of the 
ideas, suggesting most of the improvements in organisa- 
tion and methods, the Secretary carrying them into 
effect.” The same might have been said, mutatis 
mutandis, of any period during the following fifty years. 
George Williams was not only a strong man, not only a 
loving man; he was an original man, and concentrated 
all his originality on the steady extension of the central 
ideas he had himself originated, and the constant en- 
richment of them by new ones. 

It has sometimes been said, not without truth, that the 
reason why some of his associates, both early and late in 
his life, were so much more narrow than George Williams 
himself in certain directions—in their ban on swimming 
and other competitions, for example, and their attack on 
Shakespeare—was that they lacked his humanity. It 
would be equally true to say that the reason why almost 
all of them were so dependent on him, so ineffective 
apart from his leadership, was that they lacked his 


originality. 
There may be something to be said for having all your 
“energies, spiritual, mental, physical,’’ ‘‘ concentrated 


’ 


in doing things,’’ on having “ no time to talk or dream ’’— 
as Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams says was true of many 
Christians workers of that time, and is equally true of many 
of more recent times—if, like George Williams himself, 
you are an original genius with constant flashes 
of creative intelligence (or of that intuitive common- 
sense which accompanies it) to guide your restless 
footsteps. There is no advantage, there may be great 
disadvantage, even danger, in thus unreflectingly dashing 
about ‘‘ doing things ”’ if you are nothing of the kind. 

It is almost always easier to do than to think, to hasten 
from one activity to another than to sit quiet and think 
out what really needs doing and why. As strong, as 
selfless, as original a man as George Williams, in whom 
thought and action, reason and intuition, never far 
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distant, became in the course of years closely allied, 
who, moreover, spent much time each day in prayer 
and had trained himself to think on his knees, could 
afford to dispense with some of this mental concentration ; 
could safely, when not so occupied, be ‘‘ up and doing ” 
to the limit of his strength. Lesser men of weaker will, 
less complete disinterestedness, more limited intelligence 
could, and can, only do so at their peril and that of the 
cause they serve. 

The Y.M.C.A., it has sometimes been suggested, 
whatever its merits in other directions, is intellectually 
weak. To this, the usual reply has been that the 
Association is concerned, not with intellectual disputation 
or philosophic doubt, but with moral and religious ex- 
perience. If the critics have, in fact, been thinking of 
such disputation, such doubt, an answer of this kind 
may have been adequate. If, on the contrary, they have 
been attacking—as they certainly have been at times— 
what has appeared to them to be a lack of mental con- 
centration, a failure to plan, a hiding of stupidity or 
second-rateness under a cloud of talk, a smoke-screen of 
restless activity, it has been no answer at all. And 
George Williams himself would have been the first to 
say so. 

George Williams’s rule over his rapidly-expanding 
organisation, like that of General Booth in the Salvation 
Army, was that of the benevolent autocrat; and the 
real or potential weaknesses we have been discussing, 
far from being unimportant, are seen to be all the more 
serious when they are recognised as inherent in every 
autocracy of a like nature. For an attacking army, 
whether military or religious—and the Y.M.C.A., no 
less than the Salvation Army, if it is not an attacking force, 
is nothing—there is no form of government comparable 
to a strong autocracy. For either kind of army, there 1s 
nothing worse, nothing more pitiable, more dangerous, 
than a weak autocracy. Once the autocracy, by the 
prolonged absence, illness, old age or death of the strong 
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autocrat, becomes enfeebled, the army speedily ceases 
to attack, and, unless quickly controlled by another equally 
strong form of government, will inevitably fall into 
retreat. 

This is why, once George Williams, as an old man, 
began, towards the end of last century, to lose control over 
the Association he had founded and so amazingly ex- 
tended, that Association started, in this country at any 
rate, to lose ground. It is a decline that was temporarily 
arrested by the leadership of another strong autocrat 
during the years of the Great War; and again, more 
recently, by the influence of yet another, this time an 
American, over the world-wide movement as a whole. 
It remains to be seen whether there will be others strong 
enough to maintain this autocratic tradition ; or whether 
the Association will be driven to accept some form of 
democratic or, more likely, bureaucratic government, 
to which it is quite unused, to which—judging by recent 
experiments in both directions—it is almost certainly 
unsuited, and which may so easily be abused. 

To what extent will the Association’s ‘ broadness ”’ 
to-day as distinct from the “ narrowness’’ of its early 
years help towards any such permanent revival ? It is 
so true as to be platitudinous that what is gained in 
breadth may be lost in depth; and, because certain 
recently-added activities may have proved useful in 
themselves, this does not finally establish their desirability, 
nor yet their impotence to weaken concentration on other 
older and more fundamental ones. Statistics, in par- 
ticular, (in which the great and in many ways excellent 
Y.M.C.A. buildings in America delight) are often a 
snare and a delusion. It is better really to help a young 
man or boy in one important direction than to make 
superficial ‘‘ contact ’’ with him in twenty. It is certainly 
better to influence a hundred men fundamentally and 
for life than a thousand superficially and for a year or so. 

George Williams's work began, went on, and finished 
with the individual. He was not concerned with huge 
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numbers and multitudinous activities of a more or less 
desirable nature. He was certainly not concerned with 
big buildings, swimming baths and restaurants. He was 
concerned with the individual’s soul, the individual’s moral 
character, the individual’s relation to Christ. His 
method was the method of prayer, private conversation, 
reading of the Bible, moral persuasion. He was not a 
large-scale organiser, a compiler of programmes and 
tables; he was an evangelist and a moralist. He was 
out to save this and that young man of the middle classes 
who worked in shop or warehouse, on stool or behind 
counter, and about whose welfare philanthropist and 
social workers, busy then (and sfill mainiy, to-day) 
with rich or poor, seemed to be indifferent—to save him 
from sin and to lead him to Christ. 

He believed, it is true, in what we now call “ social 
service’’; the early records contain many references 
to the activities of members outside their own Associa- 
tions, to Sunday School and Ragged School teaching, to 
banking and clothing clubs, to evening classes, mothers’ 
meetings and temperance societies. He believed, too, 
in a certain degree of institutionalism—although he would 
never have called it that ; every Young Men’s Christian 
Association should, in his view, have some place, if only 
a single room, to call its own. He believed in social 
gatherings to supplement the more specifically religious 
meetings ; his own Christmas morning breaktasts became 
famous. 

The same cannot be said of many other features of 
present-day Y.M.C.A. work—of its “‘ physical work 
programmes,’ indoor running tracks, large-scale football 
competitions ; of its hostels and boys’ clubs ; of its work 
for soldiers, or young emigrants—all of them activities of 
undoubted usefulness, but certainly none of them in 
the mind of the founder. Even the “‘ mental culture,’ 
‘Mutual Improvement Societies ’’ and lectures—what, 
in our modern jargon we should call ‘“‘ Adult Education ”’ 
—of which so much was made from quite early days, 
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may well have been rather an unconscious concession 
to the fashion of the time, comparable with the present- 
day emphasis on athleticism, than an essential element 
in his original idea. 

On the other hand, because this or that twentieth- 
century activity was never contemplated by George 
Williams does not necessarily condemn it. It is easy to 
romanticise the running track, to talk of the need for 
“moving with the times ’’—although there seems little 
point in moving for the sake of moving, especially if it 
happens to be in the wrong direction. It is equally easy 
to romanticise the prayer meeting, to speak of “ remaining 
true to the methods of the founder.”’ It is easy to be 
too broad, too modern. It is nearly as easy to be too 
narrow, too traditional. 

The solution may well be, not to worry either about 
“moving with the times’”’ or “ remaining true to the 
methods ’’ of ninety years ago, but to decide, as George 
Williams himself decided, what kind of work will best 
meet the deepest (not the superficial) needs of the young 
men of the immediate (not the last but three) generation, 
and then to devote every energy to providing it. George 
Williams would be the last to say “ give up the prayer 
meeting and build a running track.’’ He would equally 
be the last to say, ‘‘ on no account build a running track— 
or anything else that may be a means of helping men to 
lead moral lives, and later, if not sooner, give their hearts 
to God.” 

It is towards the spirit rather than the methods of 
the founder that the mind should be turned; on the 
inflexible determination, creative intelligence, utter self- 
forgetfulness in the needs of others—not the ‘“ narrow- 
ness’”’ or “ broadness ’’—of one of the most resolute, 
original and lovable Englishmen of the last hundred 
years, that the eyes should be fixed. 
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